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INTRODUCTION 


When one takes up a subject for earnest and careful study he 
wants to know the facts about it, and he seeks for the best things 
that have been said concerning it. Public libraries are established 
to subserve the purpose of the seeker for truth, but even the best 
libraries cannot always afford the facilities for getting just what 
one wants without involving much laborious effort. Professional 
men have to resort, as well, to other methods of gathering informa- 
tion on special lines. The most resourceful public speakers and 
teachers not only use libraries but they clip, collect, and classify 
material from every reliable source upon all subjects in which they 
are especially interested. Originality does not consist alone in 
discovering new truth, but in the presentation of old truth in a 
new way. The great thoughts of great minds stimulate us to bet- 
ter thinking; hence if we would interest others in great themes 
we must have resources upon which to draw for information and 
inspiration. 

The TopicaAL Excerpt Liprary is the result of the labors of 
a busy man, during many busy years; who, in connection with his 
ministerial duties, has been gleaning, and saving for his own use, 
the best that he has found in periodicals and other public prints 
upon the greatest subjects with which man is concerned. It was 
his method of preserving the best and brightest utterances of writ- 
ers and speakers on these special topics, and other yaluable material 
illustrating the same, upon all of which he could draw when ocea- 
sion required. These volumes of clippings, so carefully arranged 
and classified, are a veritable gold mine of resources for every one 
who has occasion to study these great subjects. 

Until recently there was no thought of publishing this ma- 
terial; but persons capable of appreciating its worth suggested, and 
even urged, that it was too valuable to withhold from the many 
who would be glad to have access to such a library of valuable in- 
formation. These volumes cannot be duplicated elsewhere. Very 
little of this material can be found in other books; it has been 


saved by clipping from newspapers and magazines, many of which 
are now out of print; hence its great value and the necessity of its 
publication. 

Having been intimately acquainted with the compiler of these . 
volumes for more than fifteen years, and having had the privilege 
of listening to his sermons during this time and to other addresses 
on various occasions, I am warranted in saying that few men could 
be found more capable of performing this work than Dr. Rogers. 
I believe this Excerpt Liprary will be appreciated and will receive 
a hearty welcome from the many who are interested in these im- 
portant themes. 


January 25, 1908. 


TO THE 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


Devout, Consecrated, Brave, Self-Sacrificing, Heroic, 
Men who Love, 
Bound and Banded together 
To Help and Serve 
Those who Sin and Suffer, 


THE BUSIEST MEN ALIVE 
THE TOPICAL EXCERPT LIBRARY 


Is Fraternally Dedicated 
BY 


The Compiler. 


COMPILER’S NOTE. 


For twenty years the compiler of the articles in the series of 
twenty volumes known as THE TopicaL Excerpt Lisrary has been. 
persistent and systematic in clipping what appealed to him as the: 
livest and most suggestive of the Editorials, Sermons, Addresses, 
Poems and Illustrations that came to his hand. 

I have been assured by ministers and others who are conver- 
sant with my collection of clippings and their classification that 
their publication would be of great practical help to busy pastors: 
and to all public speakers. Every public speaker does much 
clipping, but when he wants some particular article he can’t find 
it. Lack of system. And here within the covers of these volumes. 
one may find what the ablest pulpiteers, editors, orators, literati 
and men of affairs have said, ready for suggestive use. I am 
hoping that preachers, teachers, Y. M. C. A. secretaries and other 
Christian workers may derive the benefit from this and all suc- 
ceeding volumes that have been predicted by my brethren in the: 
ministry. 

As to the sources: multitudinous, as the sands for number. I 
cannot give each source proper credit. I have culled largely from: 
publications this side the sea and that. The Observer, The Stand- 
ard, The Congregationalist, The Christian Work and 
Evangelist, The Freeman, The Presbyterian, Christian World 
Pulpit, Advance, Commonwealth, Temple Review, Independent, 
Christian Evangelist, Watchman, Watchword, Epworth Herald, 
Examiner, Lutheran Observer, Sabbath Reading, Christian Ad- 
vocate, The Christian, and many others, religious and secular, and 
it is to these original sources to which all eredit for any worth 
that may attach to and any help that may come from this Liprary 
is due. Special acknowledgment is made to the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle and The Outlook for permission to use copyright articles. 


Believer—you have looked upon the spectacle of a Redeemer’s 
sacrifice, and have read its volume of beneficence and its library 
of love; you have gazed entranced upon the mystery of redeeming 
grace until you have been ready to exclaim— 

“Here I would forever stay, 
Weep and gaze my soul away; 
Thou art heaven on earth to me, 


Lovely, mournful Calvary.” 
—Mursell. 


THE REDEMPTIVE ENERGY OF VICARIOUS SUFFERING. 


BY THE REV. J. H. JOWETT, D.D. 


The innocent suffer for the guilty. Yes, but would we have 
it otherwise? If sovereign power were committed to our hands 
for a day, should we dare to exercise it in the abolition of all 
vicarious suffering? ‘‘Deck thyself now with majesty and ex- 
eellency, and array thyself with glory and beauty.’’ Think thy- 
self God! And on that assumption should we summarily reverse 
the appointed order? Should we seek to establish righteousness 
in the earth by promulgating a decree that henceforth suffering 
should fall entirely upon the sinful, and should in no degree be 
shared by the innocent? Let us assume that we had the power 
to carry out such purpose, and that we applied the principle to 
the entire domain of human life. The problem is, how to perfect 
the race in holiness, and at the same time confine all suffering to 
the guilty. 

Here is a rebellious son, who has abused parental counsel, 
and trampled upon parental love, and who is now reveling in 
the wilds of a shameless sensualism. The mother’s heart aches 
with indescribable pain, and every night she exhausts herself to 
sleep in the weariness of her grief. Let us carry out our plan. 
Let us root the heartache out of her life, and let us make her in- 
capable of experiencing pain for the sins of her own son. And 
let us do this with all mothers. Let us so reform and reconstitute 
the very genius of motherhood, that the sins of their children, for 
which they are guiltless, shall not occasion them a pang. 

Yonder is the prodigal in the far country, wasting his substance 
in riotous living. And here is the good old father at home, with 
fast-whitening hair and breaking heart, going to the house-top at 
every dawn, and staying there until the late twilight, gazing with 
strained, dimmed eyes across th» intervening waste, to catch the 
first glimpse of his returning child. Let us carry out our plan. 
Let us give that father a heart which can only feel the pain of his 
own wrong-doing, and not the evil of his son. Let him be inter- 
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ested in his prodigal, but let. it be an interest which never darkens 
into grief. Let it be a curiosity which cannot be aggravated into 
worry or anxious thought. While the son is groveling in the mire, 
and filling himself with the husks that the swine do eat, let the old 
father sit down to a feast of fat things; let him eat, drink and be 
merry! Don’t let the innocent suffer for the guilty. 

Let us go on with our plan. Let us stamp out a sister’s 
capacity to suffer for her depraved brother. Let us make a 
brother insensible to his sister’s shame. Let us go out into society, 
and sever all the fine, delicate nerves which bind member to mem-_ 
ber, and which are the occasion of many an undeserved pang. Let 
us go on with our plan! But let us again remind ourselves of 
the purpose of our plan. It is nothing less than the establish- 
ment of righteousness in the earth. But do we honestly think our 
plan will accomplish our end? Do we give any chance to the 
prodigal when we stamp out the mightiest forces in fatherhood 
or motherhood, the tremendous energies of their own suffering, 
aching, bleeding hearts? Shall we reclaim a lost fatherhood by 
the destruction of the tenderest instincts in sonship? Shall we 
more easily rebeautify a fallen woman by taking out of every breast 
the heartache for her sin? Can we redeem society by the isolation 
of each of its members so that the pangs of one sinful heart shall 
not be transmitted to the rest? It seems to me that to these 
questions our very instincts provide a prompt reply. We should 
not make motherhood more beautiful by benumbing its correspond- 
ences, and severing it from the suffering experiences of the child. 
Surely, with great reverence we may say it, these vicarious suf- . 
ferers supply the very healing energies of the race, and with their 
stripes we are healed. It is to suffering innocence that the Apostle 
Paul refers when he speaks of filling up ‘‘that which is lacking of 
the afflictions of Christ.’’ Suffering innocence completes the 
work of the atoning Lamb. It is our mightiest factor in social 
redemption. The suffering of innocent motherhood is a tremend- 
ous minister in family sanctity. And who will deny that the suf- 
ferings of innocent children tend to establish righteousness, by 
calling out the sympathy and valor of strong hearts, by driving 
them to noble service, to the stout confronting of social vice, to the 
rectification of perverse and depraved conditions, and to the con- 
version of a city of destruction into the holy city of God? 
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And so I should not dare to change the appointed order. 
‘‘Nothing moves with aimless feet.’’ There is intelligent move- 
ment even amid apparent confusion. It is all working out the 
righteousness of our God! The Lord reigneth! Far better, in- 
finitely better, a humanity interthreaded with one fine nervous 
organism, and abounding in vicarious suffering than a humanity 
constituted of detached individuals, each working out his own un- 
helped and lonely destiny! 


‘““ONE DIED FOR ALL: THEREFORE ALL DIED.” 


BY THE REV. A. J. GORDON, D.D. 
(2 Corinthians, 5:14; R. V.) 


This is a mysterious saying, ‘‘One died for all.’’ Substitution, 
that one died for one, is not altogether easy to comprehend; but 
universal substitution, that one died for all, is far more difficult. 
Missionaries tell us that this is one of the hard sayings which the 
heathen find it extremely difficult to credit; and one tells how he 
made it plain by offering a copper coin for a hundred other coins 
of the same value, and when they demurred he showed them that 
his coin had a gold piece behind it—the precious metal giving a 
vastly multiplied value to the baser metal. And thus it was 
Christ’s divinity behind hig humanity that raised that humanity 
to an inestimable value, so that it could be the purchase money 
for a world’s redemption. The ark of the merey seat was 
overlaid with gold, and that ark was the type of Christ, our pro- 
pitiation and atonement. The gold of Christ’s deity gave infinite 
value to the flesh of his humanity, and enabled him to pay to the 
full the debt of a world’s transgression. 

And the unlimited extent of Christ’s atonement seems to be 
very explicitly set forth in the Scriptures. It has sometimes been 
the teaching that Christ died only for the elect. But we see how 
definite the statement is: ‘‘One died for all.’’ ‘‘Who is the 
Savior of all men, especially of those who believe.’’ ‘‘Gave Him- 
self a ransom for all, to be testified in due time.’’ ‘‘God is a 
circle whose center is everywhere, and whose circumference is no- 
where,’’ said one of the Christian fathers. But when God became 
incarnate, and the omnipresent became present, he fixed his center 
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on Calvary, and, with the cross as that center, and eternal love as 
the radius, he drew a circle which took every kindred, and every 
tribe, and every people within the offer of redemption, and said: 
‘“Whosoever believeth in Him shall be saved.”’ 

And what does this signify? you ask: ‘‘One died for all; there- 
fore all died.’’ It means that what was done by our substitute 
is counted as done by ourselves. Jf one authorizes you to pay his 
debts, it is the same in law as though you had paid them. And 
before the law of*God our debt of transgression is counted paid, 
only we must, by our personal faith, give consent and assent to 
the transaction; for we notice that this is always in the bond, 
‘God so loved the world,’’ that is, all men, of all nations, ‘‘that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him.’’ 
Here is the indispensable condition on our part—faith, acceptance 
of Christ, submission to Christ—that ‘‘whosoever believeth in 
Him might not perish, but have everlasting life.’’ ‘‘As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
man be lifted up,’’ ‘‘that whosoever believeth.”’ 

‘‘One died for all, therefore all died.’’ Never was there a 
particle of speech which carried such weight as this. The whole 
mighty tide of Christ’s atonement flows through it, from the 
Savior’s heart to a sinful world—the All-holy giving his life a 
ransom for the all-sinful: He who is all, and in all, giving himself 


‘fa ransom for all.’’ And yet what a strange result of our Re- 
deemer’s death! ‘‘I thought he came that we might live,’’ says 
one. ‘‘ ‘The wages of sin is death’ and I thought He came to 


cancel those wages for us,’’ says another. But look a little further 
and you will see. Louis XII, King of France, had many enemies 
and opposers before he came to the throne. As soon as he became 
king he ealled for a list of his persecutors to be prepared, and, 
taking the list, one of his attendants saw him carefully reading 
each name and writing against it a black cross. This fact being 
reported, his enemies were terribly alarmed, and declared, ‘‘We 
are dead men! We are dead men! The king means to crucify 
us if he can catch us!’’ O happy deliverance! They were dead 
men—dead to the law, whose penalty the king had canceled for 
each one as he set the sign of the cross against their names. ‘‘Ye 
are dead to the law of the body of Christ,’’ says the Apostle. The 
court never fines or imprisons a dead man; the law never arrests 
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or summons to trial one who is in his grave. And when Christ’s 
body hung lifeless upon the cross, because he was our substitute, 
standing in our place, we were counted dead, and the law has no 
more claim or penalty against us.—Watchword. 


“HOLD! FIRE, IF YOU DARE!”’ 


The Island of Cuba is a colony of Spain. A short time since 
an insurrection broke out, and the Spanish Government sent troops 
to put it down. A seaman, who was a native of America, but the 
son of British parents, was apprehended on a charge of raising 
recruits against the government, and was thrust into prison. 
There was no proof that he was guilty, and those who knew him 
best were satisfied that he was innocent; but the authorities con- 
demned him to be shot. Against this sentence the English Consul, 
Mr. Ramsden, and the American Vice Consul protested, in the 
name of England and of America, declaring their conviction that 
the prisoner was innocent of the charge that had been made against — 
him, and demanding his immediate release. They stated also that 
if his life was thus taken, those who took it would be held guilty 
of murder by the English and American Governments. But the 
authorities would not yield. On the morning appointed for his 
death, the prisoner was marched out to the usual place of execu- 
tion, in solemn military procession, and the soldiers were selected to 
fire and take his life. But the Consuls were there also, and, in the 
name of England and America, read their protest in the face of 
the whole company, again demanding his release. The- prisoner, 
now ready to be shot down, fainted, and there was strong signs of 
impatience among the Spanish troops, who seemed restless till they 
had dispatched the poor seaman. Another consultation was held 
by the authorities, after which Mr. Ramsden was told. that the 
remonstrance had come too late; the prisoner, they said, had al- 
ready been sentenced to death, for having taken up arms against 
Spain, and that sentence they must carry into effect. With this, 
the order was given to the firing party to ‘‘present.’’ An eye wit- 
ness describes what followed: 

‘“‘Tt was the work of an instant, and Mr. Consul Ramsiuen 
and the American Consul, rushing forward with the flags of their 
respective nations before the leveled rifles of the Spanish troops, 
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and in front of the unfortunate man, shouted, ‘Hold!’ and throw- 
ing the English flag around himself, and addressing the officers 
in charge of the firing party, said, ‘Gentlemen, as a Consul of 
Her Britannic Majesty, I cannot stand innocently by and see this 
foul murder of an innocent man. It is my duty to protect his life; 
and if you are to take that life, you must take it through these;’ 
‘placing himself immediately in front of the condemned seaman, 
his eyes sparkling while his manly form heaved with the indigna- 
tion his speech had so heroically expressed. The American Consul, 
wrapped in the American flag, with the stars and stripes of the 
Union, stood abreast, the conduct of these two noble men being 
more than the Spaniards could comprehend. The emotion of the 
prisoner was intense; he was supported by the Consuls, and shed 
a profusion of tears. A consultation was again held by the Spanish 
authorities, the execution was stopped, and that day the sailor was 
set at liberty.’’ 

Who can read this thrilling story without a feeling of deepest 
thankfulness to those brave men for their noble devotion in order 
to save a fellow-creature’s life? No wonder the soldiers could not 
fire, nor that the officers in command were unable to give the order 
to fire. There was a moral power and grandeur in the sight, which 
were overwhelming. We cannot but love our brave representative, 
while the flags of both countries were never more honored than they 
were by their Consuls on this occasion. 


But may we not learn from this a yet higher lesson? Does it 
not illustrate how the sinner is saved by Jesus? Has He not taken 
every believer under the protection of His own righteousness, and 
is He not ready now to wrap around every sinner the blood-stained 
banner of the cross? Wrapped in this banner who can take away 
his life? And while we thus see in Jesus our substitute, do we 
not see also in the offering up of Himself for us the love of the 
Father to a lost and perishing world? ‘‘Searcely for a righteous 
man,’’ saith the Scriptures, ‘‘will one die; yet peradventure for 
a good man some would even dare to die. But God commended 
His love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.’”’ And as He ‘‘spared not His own Son, but delivered Him 
up for us all,’’ surely with Him also He will freely give us all 
things.— Watchword. 
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HE GAVE HIMSELF FOR ME. 


BY THE REV. DR. A. T. PIERSON. 


Christ’s love impelled Him to give himself. You know what 
that self-giving meant. You know what it meant for Jesus Christ 
to lay aside the mantle of Hig imperial glory, to come down to 
earth, take the form of a servant, and in the form of a servant 
accept the destiny of a malefactor and a slave, and be crucified 
between thieves, be mocked and jeered at, spit upon and scourged, 
insulted and outraged, to die as a criminal, and to be buried as a 
pauper in the sepulcher that was extended to Him as a charity. 
But the thing that I especially call your attention to, is the fact 
that He gave Himself for you, for me. This idea of substitution 
runs through the entire Scripture. The blood is everywhere on 
the Bible; you cannot find a page that is not blood-red; and all 
the events of Old Testament history, and the rites and the cere- 
monies, and even the Biblical characters, are like pearls that are 
strung upon a crimson cord, and the cord unites them all, and 
makes one necklet of grace. In the twelfth of Exodus you read 
the story of the Passover, the blood sprinkled on the right hand and 
on the left hand, and on the upper door post—not on the threshold, 
because God would not have the blood trampled on as a profane 
thing—and the children of Israel, hiding behind this blood-stained 
doorway, and then going out through the blood-stained doorway, 
as though to indicate that behind the blood was safety, and when 
the blood was around them there was deliverance. Then you read 
the sixteenth of Leviticus and study the great Day of Atonement; 
the two kids that were so like each other that they had to be dis- 
tinguished, as we are told by HEdersheim, by a scarlet cord or a 
scarlet ribbon tied around the neck of the scapegoat, or the goat 
Azazel, the goat of removal. One kid slain, in order to express 
the idea that without shedding of blood there is no remission of 
sins; and the other standing while Aaron laid his hands heavily 
upon its head and confessed his own sins and the sins of the people, 
and then that goat, led away by the hand of a man into the wilder- 
ness, where it would never find its way back to the camp to bring 
the sins of the people before their eyes again. How beautifully 
that double picture represents Jesus bearing off our sins as the 
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Lamb of God to the cross, and dying for them, and then, as the 
scapegoat on whose head the sins were laid, bearing them away 
from the face of God as into some uninhabited wilderness where 
they never would be brought back to the thought of God, and need 
not even be brought back to the thought of God’s forgiven, re- 
deemed people. And so all through the Word of God there runs 
this idea of substitution, sacrifice for sin. ‘‘In the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die,’’ said God to Adam when he was in 
the Garden of Eden; and when sin came into this world life was 
forfeited, and the only way to save man was to have some other life 
given for the forfeited life. And because ‘‘the blood is the life,’’ 
the shedding of blood represented the giving of the sacrificial hfe 
for the forfeited life of the sinner. That key will unlock all the 
mysteries of the redemptive scheme in the Old and in the New 
Testaments alike. 

Jesus Christ voluntarily gave Himself a substitute for the 
sinner. There are many who say that this was not possible! That 
it is not just that one man should suffer for another, the innocent 
for the guilty. And the answer is, it would not be just if it were 
compulsory. If God had compelled Jesus Christ, or any other 
being in the universe, to stand in the place of the sinner, it would 
have been a manifest injustice; but for Jesus to give Himself a 
ransom for many was perfectly consistent with justice. Let me 
give a very simple illustration. A gentleman in Concord, N. H., 
had long been accustomed to teach boys. On one oceasion, his boys 
having made a rule—as, indeed, they made all the rules of the 
school—that if any one transgressed in a certain particular he 
should be publicly flogged on the platform, and a pupil being 
found to have committed this offense, he said, ‘‘Boys, what shall 
I do?’’ They said with one voice, ‘‘He will have to be flogged.’’ 
He was a little fellow, perhaps about fifteen years of age, and, 
just as he came up on the platform to receive the merited punish- 
ment, his older brother came in at the door. He was a full-grown 
man, a strong, stalwart fellow. He at once caught the situation. 
He stepped up to the platform, and he said to the teacher, ‘‘ Will 
you allow me to take the punishment of my brother upon myself ?’’ 
The teacher turned to the school and said, ‘‘Boys, do you think that 
the law of this school will be sufficiently honored if this brother 
should receive the punishment on his own back?’’ The boys held 
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up their hands in assent. The brother took off his coat and bared 
his back while the teacher brought down upon that back the heavy 
blows that would have been administered to the offender. Now, 
the law of the school was satisfied and sustained, when the elder 
brother took upon himself the punishment due to the sin of the 
younger; the law was magnified and made honorable; but the little 
fellow escaped the punishment, because some one took it volun- 
tarily upon himself. And so God magnified His law and made it 
honorable, while our blessed Redeemer took our punishment upon 
himself, and in our stead suffered on the accursed tree. 


AN UNGRATEFUL DAUGHTER. 


A terrible fire broke out in a large building. After the flames 
had gotten well under way, and it was supposed every one was 
rescued, a mother remembered one of her little ones was sleeping 
on the third floor. In spite of all entreaties, the poor woman 
rushed into the flames and saved her little girl, but she was terribly 
burned, and all the rest of her life her face was so disfigured that 
no one who had known her before would have recognized her now. 

After her daughter had grown up, she went away to boarding 
school. When she returned, there were several young people in 
the depot, that she knew, who were with her when the poor, disfig- 
ured mother came in to meet her. But the daughter turned her 
back toward her mother, and pretended not to see her. 

““Oh, Belle, who is that horrid looking woman? She seems to 
be looking toward you?”’ said one of the girls. 

“*T don’t know her,’’ said Belle, without looking around, while 
her cheeks grew crimson with shame. 

That mother had risked her life for her child, who now denied 
and disowned her. 

So the Lord Jesus Christ has suffered everything for us. Are 
we disowning Him? 

Do we turn our backs on Him and profess we never knew 
Him, while we blush for shame for that ungrateful daughter? Are 
we owning our best friend who has dene so much for us? 
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PREPARATION FOR REDEMPTION. 


BY THE REV. DR. CLELAND BOYD MCAFEE. 


“It is a light thing that thou shouldst be my servant to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel: I will also give 
thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto 
the end of the earth.”—Isaiah 49:6. 

Sin is an intruder. It does not belong in God’s universe. It 
is a deadly enemy of that universe, and would work chaos instead 
of order if it could. It is here as a distinct antagonist of the 
purpose of God—it hinders them—it ruins them. Sin must be 
put out of the world. And just because it is a universal matter, 
a matter of the race, it is too great a task for us. We frankly lay 
the matter upon God. It was not by His fault that it came into 
the world. But it is here and it is in His universe, and it is a 
matter of His concern. 


If God knows His world at all He knows that this is the out- 
standing, troublous fact of that world. Look where you will, it 
is spoiling the relation. between men. It is breaking the harmony 
which has been the hope of the world. Look where you will, in 
the nature of any one man, and the same revelation is made. It is 
this that the theologians mean by that much abused phrase, ‘‘total 
depravity.’’ It is an unfortunate phrase and is properly passing 
out of current use. That is because of the adjective which has 
always had two meanings, but is gradually being singled out for 
one of its possible meanings. When we currently talk of a man 
as totally depraved we mean by it that he is utterly and wholly lost 
to goodness. That is not what the phrase has ever meant in 
theology. When the writers said that men were totally depraved 
they meant by it simply that there is no part of the human heart 
which has not been affected and spoiled by sin. The totality is 
in the whole sweep of his nature, the entire circle of his life. Every 
man could be worse than he is. No man is totally depraved in 
that sense, nor is it ever taught that he is. Instead, an obvious 
fact is described in the phrase that there is nothing that a man 
does, or feels, or thinks, or is, which is all that it would be if it 
were not for sin. Every part of his life is affected by it. His 
life is totally other than it ought to be. It means that no-man 
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loves his child, or offers his prayer, or lays down his life for his 
country, as purely and as finely as he might if it were not for 
the fact of sin. His thinking is affected by it. His actions are 
influenced by it. His choices are molded and affected by it. He is 
totally, at every point in his life, other than he ought to be. Such 
a fact as that is no matter of unconcern to God. It ean fairly be 
thrown back upon Him to take some steps for the correction of 
that evil. We may be asked to do our full share, but we can never 
correct that wrong ourselves. We start wrong in the first place. 
There is nothing we can do which will not be affected by the 
very sin which we are trying to correct. When we reach out 
healing hands they are touched with the disease which we seek to 
heal. 

Now there are three possibilities when you face this awful 
fact of sin and God’s part in bringing about its correction. This 
first, that nothing be done about it at all; that it be simply let go 
its own way with no attention from God. That is a possibility 
only in theory, my brethren. It is an utter impossibility in a 
world which is a moral universe. The moral system will concern 
itself with sin of absolute necessity. It is not possible, if God be 
a moral God, that nothing whatever be done about sin. It is doubly 
impossible that it shall be left alone also when you realize something 
of God’s infinite heart of love. Sin is a ruinous fact which is 
not simply jarring the moral universe, but is spoiling the children 
of God’s love. And because He loves infinitely, it is impossible 
that sin should be allowed to go its own way, nothing being done. 

The second possibility is that sin might receive its short and 
sharp deserts, working out its ruin swiftly and speedily. We shall 
see presently an illustration of that very thing, perhaps to show 
that it could not be done, though in the theory of it it seems 
possible. 

The only other possibility would be that some movement be 
undertaken to master sin, and bring about harmony between tan 
and the moral universe, of which he is part—to do that for man’s 
sake, so that he may be saved from the ruin which is inevitable 
from his sin; to do it for the sake of the moral universe, that the 
disharmony which unsettles it may be corrected; to do it for the 
sake of Him whose heart of love is pained at the loss of His sons, 
and their willful wandering from Him. It was not possible in a 
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world where moral law governs and where God’s love is mighty 
that nothing should be done about sin. It was not possible to rid 
the world of sin by short and sharp methods of destruction. It is 
possible, it is exactly the history of redemption, that a movement 
could be undertaken to master sin, to bring about harmony be- 
tween man and the moral universe, of which he is part, and the 
loving heart of God. 

The preparation began at the very first, as soon as the fact of 
sin had appeared. At the very beginning of the Scripture story, 
we have a man to whom God says, ‘‘Thou shalt not,’’ and the 
man does what God says not to do. That is the beginning of 
human sin. From then on, there is a double line of men, all handi- 
capped with sin, but some trying to obey, though failing often, 
and some leaving God out and breaking His law as they please. 
On the one hand you have Abel, on the other you have Cain. On 
the first hand, also, you have Enoch, and descending from him 
Noah. Manifestly the hope of redemption hes along the line of 
these men, if at all. The flood is the short, sharp, violent way of 
dealing with sin, and setting the world free from it. ‘Wipe out 
all sinners, and you are rid of sin. But sinners are God’s children 
still. He made them. He keeps them. They have only been 
adopted into the family of the evil one. And the flood method is 
not the divine method of redemption. It rids the world of sin, 
but it does not redeem. It ends bondage by killing all slaves. 
Moreover, it fails if there be one spot of sin left, if there be one 
loose string on the instrument, if there be one soul left out of har- 
mony with God. Exactly there it did fail. 

Then there begins, after the flood has failed, an age-long 
process of redemption, God’s continuing flood which flows over the 
world to this day in rising tides, curing sin by redeeming sinners. 
One man, Abraham, is selected, and the movement to bring men 
into harmony with God is begun. The essential thing about that 
one man is not that he is himself sinless—he is far from that. It 
is not that he is entirely reliable—he is not so. He fails at some 
very important points. The essential fact about him is that he is 
getting all the time into closer and closer relations with God. He 
is a friend of God. He sins, but his sins become less and less like 
him, more and more foreign to his nature, as sin is foreign to the 
moral universe. He is getting into the old and right relation to 
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God. The fall into sin came through a man’s doing what God 
told him not to do. The characteristic mark of this man Abraham 
is his readiness to do what God told him to do. He is introduced 
in history by way of a simple, direct, unequivocal command of 
God, and by an equally simple, direct, unequivocal obedience to 
it. All the eritical incidents given were to bring that out and 
ought not to be read without reference to it. We have here a 
man who is starting painfully back along the path where the race 
has trod. The first step away from right was in refusing to do 
what God said to do. The long way back is by that very simple 
path going the other way. Here is a man who, whatever his faults 
in other ways, is honestly ready to try to do what God says to do. 
He therefore sets out upon a course which would be indefensible 
on any other ground than his conviction that he is saying Yes to 
God. 

The line broadens from that, always finding its real value in 
those who will seek to obey, however handicapped they may be 
- from sin. Steadily there grows the sense of that handicap, and 
steadily also there develops the spirit of sacrifice. Here let us be 
thoughtful. All early nations have a sacrificial system. Their 
purpose is to appease God or the gods. They presume upon the 
wrath of unseen beings, and they hope by presenting sacrifices of 
products or animals, or even of fellow beings, to placate Him: The 
sacrifices do not necessarily involve repentance, nor always substi- 
tution. And they appear in Scripture and other early narratives 
at the very first, after sin has once started. The children of Israel 
in the desert were not taught to sacrifice; they had learned that 
long ago. And no race of men is known which has not had its 
time of sacrifice. Their instinct, their innate human sense of the 
fitness of sacrifice, was simply directed and guided in the wilder- 
ness. When a man thinks about God and about himself as a sinner, 
he feels that God must be angry with him. There is immediate 
warfare between himself and offended righteousness or opposed 
will. Sacrifices are testimony that men feel that things are not 
as they ought to be between them and God. Their universality 
makes that testimony irresistible. What happened in the desert 
was only a divine regulating of that testimony, putting its meaning 
into clear light. It was an effort to show their readiness to do 
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what God said to do, and to pour out their own lives if it were 
possible to bring about a harmony between themselves and His 
will. 

But, my brethren, the whole sacrificial system was only a 
hint of God’s plan for redemption. Men among the Scriptural 
races, aS everywhere else, were always spoiling their part of the 
plan. They came to counting the sacrifices something of value in 
themselves. They came to expect some magical results, or some 
peculiar favor from God, because of their effort to appease Him. 
He was not asking to be appeased. He was asking for a condition 
in their own hearts which would make possible His forgiveness. 
These sacrifices are of value only if they express a condition in 
their lives which was a response to His movement in their behalf. 
And so the prophets appeared to say what we have learned to say, 
that all the sacrifices and ceremonies were either outer signs of a 
changed heart or they were nothing at all. They also said what 
some of us have failed to say, that the instinct of sacrifice, the in- 
stinect of moral fear and shrinking from God because of our sin is 
right and proper. The prophets will. not admit that forgiveness 
for sin may be taken for granted. That is our cheap ‘and easy 
way of looking at it. . 

Somebody always suffers when sin is involved. Sometimes it 
is an entire circle of people. But there never was the slightest 
sin which did not involve some suffering and damage to some one. 
A disobedient child wild with rage is not the chief sufferer by his 
sin. His mother, his father, is the chief sufferer. Nor can any 
amount of suffering in itself take away the sin. There is no 
measuring of sin and suffering—so much sin, so much pain. So 
long as the sin itself is there the pain goes on, and when repent- 
ance and grief and atonement have ended the sin, the echoes of 
the pain are still there, and its marks are still visible. Some one 
always suffers when there is sin. The instinct of the human heart 
is right. If there is sin there must be pain for it. And sacrifice 
is a natural and logical expression of that instinct. The offerer 
brings a sacrifice and says, As this dumb beast suffers, so does my 
heart suffer, sin does all this—yonder on the altar—here in my 
heart. So the prophets come with message of the meaning of these 
sacrifices, showing that they are not the struggle of men untaught 
of God to find their way back to Him. They are the effort of God 
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to bring men back into harmony with Him, and a recognition which 
history and experience confirm that man cannot himself restore 
that harmony, that the movement starts with God. Sacrifices are 
only men’s responses to the drawing of God. 

There appears then to the prophets, and through them to us, 
the approaching Figure allied to man in nature, who will be ef- 
fective in breaking the power of sin, who will bring men back into 
peace with God. There appears before them a halcyon age in 
which this Figure shall be triumphant, and in which sin and its 
effects shall be conquered. They go on even so far as to see that 
final effect of sin, death, conquered and set aside. The Figure is 
not clear cut to them. They only discover that God is preparing 
the way for His coming by control of the nations of the earth, and 
notably by control of the nation whose head Abraham had been. 
He is seeking to develop a race of men from whom may appear 
one allied by nature with them, but allied also to Himself, who 
will say yes to God at every point of his life, and yet will bear 
the suffering which sin is sure to bring, and thus help to rid the 
world not of suffering alone, but of sin itself. In the.faint picture . 
which appears of that Figure, made clear to us only by His appear- 
ance on that first Christmas Day, there are four items which will 
help to round out our study of the morning. 

This marvelous Figure when He comes will be a conqueror. 
He will need to be. He appears in the prophecies as a king, break- 
ing nations in pieces, riding on as a hero, wielded as a veritable 
arm of the Lord and putting on His strength. He must needs be 
a conqueror. Sin has had sweeping control of men. If He is to 
east out sin, if He is to correct the evil, He must be strong. Na- 
tions will lift themselves in blind rage against Him. Men will 
strike out against Him in a dense ignorance of the purpose of His 
heart in their behalf. Every man knows in himself the necessity 
for strength and might if sin is to be conquered. In every man 
of us there is a powerful instinct driving him to a better and 
higher life, and an utterly baffling experience of failure to reach 
it. It is the age-long ery of the world, that ery of the human soul, 
Who shall deliver me from this body of death? Whoever is to be 
the redeemer of any single man, or of the race, must be one who 
is a conqueror, who is mighty enough to command the forces of 
evil, and to bring influence to bear upon the will of men. 
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But the second trait appears quite as markedly, that this re- 
deemer must be a sufferer. So plainly is that feature drawn that 
there were men in the later day who felt that there were two com- 
ing: one, that conqueror who should be like a very king in all his 
glory, wielding a scepter of power, and another, this sufferer who 
should take upon Himself the wrath of God and bear the pain of 
men. This sufferer was not to bear pain for His own sin. In 
this 53d chapter of Isaiah is a tremendous paragraph of substi- 
tution. ‘‘He hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows; He 
was wounded for our transgressions; He was bruised for our in- 
iquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon Him; with His 
stripes we are healed; the Lord hath laid upon Him the iniquity 
of us all.”” Many times throughout the prophetic description of 
the coming Redeemer that phase of His life appears. He is to be 
one who knows sin from the side of its ruin, and never from the side 
of its pleasure or the side of its commission. He is to suffer for 
the sins of other people. The prophets do not understand how 
it shall be. But they are not willing as are some of us to measure 
God’s love and power by our own petty love and power. They do 
not see the cross plainly, but its outlines appear vaguely without 
their knowledge. And it is the blending of those two traits of the 
Redeemer, the conquering and the suffering One, we can see the 
scene of Calvary, we can hear the word, ‘‘He saved others, Him- 
self He cannot save.’’ We can see Him conquering by way of 
suffering, casting out sin by bearing the pain of it, and in His own’ 
person by a mighty wrench bringing the falling human race into 
harmony with the moral universe. 

The third trait of the coming Redeemer is that His redemption 
is to be an individual matter. He is to hold relation with indi- 
viduals. He has no secret whereby He can take the entire race 
and bring it back into harmony. Sin is an individual matter. 
_Men do not fall in groups. They cannot be lifted in groups. The 
seat of the trouble which sin has caused is in the will, the very 
nature of the man, which keeps him from choosing the highest and 
best things. Every man has to be dealt with for himself. Striking 
expressions of the prophets frequently occur, im which the indi- 
vidual man is brought into connection with this Redeemer. He 
singles out men, and He saves men, one at a time, each man on his 
own personal relation to the Redeemer. 
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But let me hasten to add the fourth trait which stands over 
against that, that though He saves men one by one, He does it in 
such wise that salvation is possible for all men. He is not dealing 
with some incidental fact when He deals with us as sinners: He 
is dealing with a universal fact in our lives, and whatever will be 
the redemptive work for one of us will be the redemptive work 
for all of us. Whatever will bring one man back into harmony 
with God will bring every man back if it is given the chance. So 
there comes as a climax of our thinking this great text of the 
morning. The movement starts with an Abraham, and runs on in 
widening stream, but always staying within the bounds of a nation. 
The more clearly the prophets see this Figure coming who is to be 
the Redeemer, the more impossible all limiting seems. It is too light 
a thing that He should be for the redemption of one man, or of 
one small group of men. He will bring the light of hope to the 
entire world, and every man who will, shall find in Him the re- 
demption which any man ean find there. 

This is the preparation for redemption—a Redeemer who 1s 
not to be a product of man’s yearning, but is God’s gift. Ruskin 
said that ‘‘The root of almost every schism or heresy from which 
the church has ever suffered has been the effort of men to earn, 
rather than receive, their redemption.’’ It was the bane of the 
sacrificial system. The opposite is the hope of the divine Re- 
deemer. He would not set such a price that perhaps we can pay 
it. He comes to offer salvation from God’s side freely. We are 
helpless under our sin. He is all-powerful. As the story goes on, 
and the Redeemer comes into view, we see this marvelous fact 
about Him, that while He partakes of the nature of men, while 
He is a mediator and makes atonement for men, yet He is Him- 
self God. Sometimes we wonder why we should need any one be- 
tween us and God. We do not need any one. He who is our 
mediator is Himself God, and comes as God, the offended One, 
seeking us, the offenders, and the sinless One, seeking us sinners, 
and asking only the privilege of bringing us into renewed harmony 
with Himself. And, however, He accomplishes it, this is redemp- 
tion.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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THE CAPTIVES OF CALAIS. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS CARTER, A. M. 


About the year 1850, Edward III of England invaded France 
with thirty thousand men, and at the battle of Crecy defeated 
Philip, who was at the head of the French army. After the battle 
Edward besieged the city of Calais, which, after an obstinate resist- 
ance of a year, was taken by the English king. He offered to 
spare the lives of the inhabitants, on condition that six of their 
principal citizens be delivered up to him, with halters round their 
necks, to be immediately executed. 

When these terms were announced in the city there was con- 
sternation on every countenance. The rulers of the town came 
together, and the question was publicly proposed, ‘‘ Who will offer 
himself as an atonement for the city ?”’ 

There was silence in the assembly. The form in which the 
question was put suggested another, which, after the lapse of a 
few moments, fell from the same lips: ‘‘Who will imitate Christ, 
who gave Himself for the salvation of men?”’ 

Eustace St. Pierre, the commander of the town, immediately 
stepped forward and said, ‘‘I will lay down my life for your sakes. 
1 do it freely—cheerfully. Who is the next one?’’ 

‘‘Your son,’’ eried a young man, not yet arrived at man- 
hood. 

‘“Who next?’’ 

Another and another quickly offered, until the whole number 
was made up. They started for the English camp. Their families 
and fellow-citizens clung around them, groaning and weeping until 
the noise was heard in the opposite army. On reaching it they 
were received by the soldiers of Edward with every mark of con- 
. sideration and friendship. They appeared before the king. 

‘‘Are these the principal inhabitants of Calais?’’ he inquired 
sternly. 

‘‘Of France, my lord,’’ they replied. 

‘‘Lead them to execution.’’ 

At this moment a shout of triumph was heard in the camp. 
The queen had just arrived. She hastened to the king and pleaded 
for their pardon. At first he sternly refused to grant it, but her 
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earnestness conquered, and the king yielded. Calling the captives 
before her, she said, ‘‘Natives of France, though you were ten- 
fold the enemies of our throne, yet we loose your chains. We snatch 
you from the scaffold. You are free.’’ 

What a forcible emblem is this of the intercession of our Lord 
Jesus Christ! When we submit our hearts as captives to the 
Father, and feel that we are condemned and lost, we have an ef- 
fectual Mediator who stays the hand of justice. 

The queen, by her relation to the victorious monarch, suc- 
ceeded. Not another in his army could have done so. So Christ, 
by His relation to the Father—his Son, his only Son—can never 
plead in vain. 

But Jesus has done more than the Queen of England ever did 
for the captives of Calais. He gave Himself. He shed His blood 
to save Us. 


THE SEVEN CRIES FROM THE CROSS. 


1. Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. 
(Luke 23:34.) Spoken in intense agony, and for his enemies! > 
For a moment He almost forgets His pain in loving thoughts for 
them. 

2. Today thou shalt be with me in Paradise. (Luke 23:48, 
44.) How wonderful! Not only does He save a dying thief, but 
He, the Saviour Himself, is dying when He thus saves. So earnest 
is He to save that He saves from the cross! 

3. Woman, behold thy Son. (John 19:27.) He now cares 
for His mother, committing her to the care of John. 

4. Eli, Eli, lama Sabachthani. (Matthew 27:46.) ‘‘Em- 
manuel’s orphaned ery.’’ Probably this cry marked the extreme 
of our Lord’s suffering. Who ean tell the mystery of sorrow it 
expresses ? 

5. I thirst. (John 19:28). The thirst said to have been 
suffered by crucified men was beyond endurance. 

6. It is finished. (John 19:30.) Glorious words! ‘‘Jesus 
did it, did it all, long, long ago.’’ Salvation is complete, and, 
therefore, a free gift. 

7, Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit. (Luke 23: 
46.) See Acts 7:59, and Psalm 31:5. 
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THE GLORY OF THE CROSS. 
BY THE REV. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD. 


“But God forbid that I should glory save in the Cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”—Galatians 6:14. 

For many of us, superficiality and conventional ideas have 
almost entirely obscured the real glory and splendor of the loftiest 
religion. A coarse and unimaginative utilitarianism has banished 
all mysteriousness from the sacrifice of the ‘‘Man of Sorrows,’’ 
and, with the mysteriousness, the glory and the pathos have van- 
ished also. And yet there is nothing in the world so full of glory 
as the Cross, rightly viewed. 

1. We can never apprehend aright this great mystery oi 
‘religion unless we have first pondered deeply the infinite mystery 
of the external universe and the still deeper mystery of our own 
marvelous being. It is to earnest spirits which meditate profoundly 
on human life, that the real meaning of religion is uhiefly disclosed. 
Let us endeavor to grasp the inner meaning and the imperishable 
glory of the Cross, and we shall see, with Goethe and Carlyle, that 
in Christianity mankind attained a height from which it can never 
descend; and to those two objects of Immanuel Kant’s fervent 
admiration—the starry heavens without and the moral law within— 
we shall not secruple to add a third, the glory of the Cross which 
crowns the otherwise imperfect edifice of the sublimity of the 
world. 

2. The real glory of the Cross, for a deep soul like that of 
Paul, consists in this—that it is the best revelation of the heart of 
God. It often seems much easier to get at the mind of God than 
at His heart. Science too often gives us a stone when we erave for 
bread. What deep, passionate heart cares for the fanciful immor- 
tality offered us by the Comtists? It is not on worthless sawdust 
like that that worn hearts nourish their waning strength. Now 
the teaching of Christ’s life and death is that God has a heart as 
well as a mind; that, notwithstanding all appearances to the con- 
trary, love is the source and root of all things—stranger than hate, 
mightier than sin, more enduring than hell. 

3. As compared with other religious teaching, the doctrine 
of the Cross has this peculiarity, that it reveals in the heart of 
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the Creator not only love enough for the ordinary requirements 
of His creatures, but also love enough for the direst emergencies of 
our frail and suffering life. Other systems are physicians for 
the whole, not for the sick. Genuine Christianity never despairs 
of the ultimate recovery of the most sin-laden spirit. The wounds 
of Jesus, the Divine man, are forever a refuge for the very worst 
of our race. In order to meet our sorest needs, our religion reveals 
a Being who, needing nothing Himself, finds His deepest happiness 
in perpetually giving. Christianity boldly declares the naturalness 
of self-sacrifice in God; for this surely is the meaning of the 
declaration that ‘‘God is love.’’ 

4. If we look the facts of the world steadily in the face, we 
ean seareely fail to see many an indication of God’s purpose to 
.vedeem mankind by vicarious suffering, by the magical might of 
sympathy and love. To some extent the sublime shadow of that 
great Cross of Calvary has been cast over the whole realm of life. 
From the time when the darkness of original selfishness was first 
illumined by some poor broken rays of the divine light of genuine 
affection, the blood of the Lamb, ‘‘slain from the foundation of 
the world,’’ has been poured out; vicarious suffering has been 
the rule of life. Without shedding of blood there has been no 
remission of sins, no deliverance from the fetters of ancestral evil. 
Truly the way to life eternal is an awful and a saddening way. 
It leads, at times, as Bunyan saw, straight through the dread 
‘‘valley of the shadow of death’’—a valley resounding with the 
mournful voices of the slain pioneers of the human race, the voices 
of great hearts that fought vainly against evil, the voices of the 
great, sinful, heroic elect, whom the powers of darkness tore for 
the benefit of souls yet unborn. 

5. Let us not, then, give up our devotion to the Cross. It has 
done wonders in fertilizing the arid soil of man’s natural heart. 
It gets at man’s heart in a way that philosophy and science can 
not. The tree is best known by its fruits. So take for yourselves 
two characters in private life, one having on it the indelible marks 
of the Cross (Charlotte Bronte), and the other (Harriet Martineau) 
being intensely practical, and caring nothing for the Cross. Which 
do you think would love you most and forgive most? The finest 
"beauties of the soul, and its deepest and most sublime pathos, are 
found only in those who have stood beneath the Cross of Calvary. 
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There, then, let us stand, stained, it may be, by a thousand sins, 
but sympathetic to our being’s inmost core. Let no sins keep us 
away; for there alone is our true remedy. There, in those worn, 
loving eyes of that most human Sufferer, there gazes out upon 
us the very soul of God’s unfathomed pity; and from those sad- 
dened lips comes forth a divine, soul-cheering voice, saying to 
each of us, as to sinners in the days of old, ‘‘Thy sins, which are © 
many, are forgiven; for thou didst love much;’’ ‘‘Today (or in a 
few short years) ‘‘thou shalt be with me in Paradise.’’—Pulpit of 
Today. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY THE ATONEMENT? 
BY THE REV. EDWIN H. ELAND, M.A. 


“I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.”— 
John 12:32. ; 

How true were those words of Jesus the whole history of the 
world has borne witness, ever since He was “‘lifted up from the 
earth,’’ upon the cross. There, lifted up in uttermost humiliation, 
uttermost suffering, uttermost sorrow, even unto death, He has 
drawn the whole world about His cross. In spite of themselves 
men draw near and ever nearer; and look at Him, and wonder, 
and speculate, and ponder, and worship. The fascination is irre- 
sistible. The skeptic with his difficulties about it all; the philoso- 
pher with his theories of the world; the moralist with his specula- 
tions about the meaning of life; the worshiper, lost in adoration— 
differing in all else they are alike in this, that they cannot ignore 
Jesus Christ. He, being “‘lifted up from the earth,’’ draws all 
men unto Himself. 

But what is the meaning of it all? What is our own attitude 
with regard to Jesus of Nazareth? That is the question. You 
look and I look at the cross today, with that awful Figure with 
the outstretched arms hanging thereon, and as we look a myriad 
conflicting voices are buzzing confusedly in our ears. Unbelief, 
of various kinds has had its say about it all; philosophy and ma- 
terialistic science, and the Higher Criticism, and the rest; harden- 
ing our hearts, perhaps, making us despair of finding here any- 
thing of any value to help us towards right living and happy dying. ~ 
And at the end we ask, Does the cross of Christ mean anything 
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to us, is it of any practical value? Would it be just the same 
to you and me if this thing had never happened, if Christ had 
never died upon the cross? 

Now, the Christian doctrine of the cross is that in some way 
by the death of Jesus an atonement hag been made for human sin. 
What does that mean, ‘‘atonement?’’ Atonement is at-one-ment, 
putting ‘‘at one’’ two persons who have fallen out; it means recon- 
ciliation. If the cross is an atonement, it means that in some way 
it has put ‘‘at one’’ two persons who have fallen out—has recon- 
ciled them. 

And then, what is, ‘‘sin,’’ for which the death of Jesus is an 
atonement? It is something that has come between man and God. 
It is man who needs to be set at one with God. The Bible teaches 
us that all men need this reconciliation with God. ‘‘AIll have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God.’’ They have failed in 
some way of their destiny, they have ‘‘come short’’ of it because of 
sin. What then, we ask, is sin? The very word for sin, in the 
criginal languages of the Bible, contains this same suggestion of 
failure, of coming short, of missing the mark. The usual word 
for sin in the New Testament means this. It means missing the 
mark, missing the ideal. Or again, as we are told by St. John, 
sin is lawlessness. ‘‘All sin is lawlessness, and all lawlessness 
is sin.’’ So that sentence exactly means. It means that the law of 
our nature has been broken, God’s law for us. It comes to the 
same thing as the other word. We have missed and are missing our 
ideal, what God meant us to be; we are breaking the law, the law 
of our own nature, of our inmost being. 

This has been our fault, this breaking of the law of our being, 
this breaking of the law of God. And we cannot be our true 
selves, cannot reach our ideal, until that mistake, that failing, has 
been set right. How can that be? How can mortal man be set 
right with God? It is here that the doctrine of the Atonement 
comes in; it is here that there comes the message of the Gospel, 
the glad tidings, the good news, as it has always been called, that 
in Jesus Christ the at-onement has been effected. The Godhead 
and the manhood were, for once, perfectly at one in the Person of 
Jesus; and if we partake of His Spirit, the same at-one-ment may 
be effected in ourselves. 
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‘He is our peace,’’ says St. Paul. ‘‘He is the propitiation for 
our sins,’’? says the comfortable word in our Communion Office. 
Notice those present tenses. ‘The New Testament says that Jesus 
is the propitiation for our sins, is our peace; not that Jesus was 
our propitiation, was our peace, as if some transaction had taken 
place in the past with which we in the present have nothing at all 
to do. No, Jesus is our propitiation, is our peace. In some way 
our present life is connected with His—i. e., if we desire it; and 
just so far as our life is connected with His life, just so far as His 
life is in ours, He is our peace, He is our propitiation. That is 
what Atonement means; nothing more than that, but at the same 
time nothing less than that. ‘‘Christ in you the hope of glory,’’ 
as the Epistle to the Colossians says. 

The Atonement, the Gospel message, is a very simple one. It 
means that when the life is guided by the Spirit of Jesus, and full 
of the Spirit of Jesus, it no longer errs from its true ideal. Then 
it no longer breaks the law of God, no longer breaks the law of 
its own being. In other words it is free from sin, free from that 
warp, that missing of the mark, which has been the bane of all the 
ages. 

A person who allows the Spirit of Jesus to rule his heart, his 
inmost nature, is at-one with God. In the soul that has ‘‘aecepted 
Christ’’ (to use the old Evangelical phrase), the Atonement has 
been effected. God, who sees the end from the beginning, who 
sees the possibilities of that real and thorough acceptance of Christ, 
counts that soul as righteous. It is justified, counted righteous, 
accepted of God, because the Spirit of God is in it, cleansing it 
from all sin. If you want to know what being ‘‘saved’’ means, it 
means that, being saved from sin. In such a soul the Atonement 
has been, and is being wrought, the at-one-ment with God. 

One thing I will ask you to remember, and that is, that the 
Atonement is not, cannot be, something that has taken place out- 
side of us, apart from us, and as it were in spite of us. The sacri- 
fice of Christ, whatever it was, is no Atonement for us until we 
have made it our own. The at-one-ment has been effected with 
God when our inmost soul has been filled with Hig Spirit, and 
not till then. The life of Jesus, the eternal life of Jesus, the living 
Spirit of Jesus in other words, is the great spiritual force with 
which we may unite our own life, and so be filled with a strength 
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triumphant, like His, over sin and death. Only when we unite 
ourselves to that, that great stream of spiritual force which flowed, 
as it were, from the heart of Jesus on the cross, can we have the 
strength to overcome the sin which resides in our inmost nature, 
the sin which make us break the law of God within us, the sin which 
makes us miss our true ideal, and so become at-one with God.— 
Christian World Pulpit. 


THE CROSS; A STUMBLING BLOCK. 
BY THE REV. HENRY MEDD. 
Galatians 5:11: “The stumbling block of the Cross.” 


“Go, soldier, get ready for the cross,’’ said Pilate. That was 
- probably the word of terrible import used in the final command 
for the crucifixion of our Lord. And then followed that cruel act 
which has made a simple piece of wood the most potent religious 
symbol ever known. The same distinction might have fallen to the 
gallows, the rack, the thumbscrew, the electrocuter or some other 
instrument of punishment, but because the Savior of the world 
was put to death upon a stake with a transverse arm, a cross has 
become the symbol of spiritual freedom. We speak of the Cross 
with reverence. Why? Because it represents the supreme act by 
which Jesus consummated God’s plan for the saving of humanity. 
There is a legend that the center post which supported the roof of 
Noah’s ark was cross-shaped, and that it grew from a seed which 
Adam saved from the Tree of Life. From a branch of this same 
tree, Hiram of Tyre cut a cross-shaped beam and sent it to Solo- 
mon for the central support of the Temple, but it was rejected by 
the builders and thrown away outside the city walls. It lay un- 
noticed for centuries, until the murderers of the Christ, looking 
for material, discovered and used it for his cross. Thus the 
medieval mind, put to it to connect everything with Eden, ascribed 
a divine origin to what was once an object of universal contempt 
and abhorrence. 

However, we do not need to depend upon legends or fables to 
show the supernatural power of the cross. It speaks for itself. 
What was once hated and despised is now loved and venerated. 
Saintly men and women proudly wear the cross as a badge of their 
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‘Christian profession. From being a symbol of the basest of crimes, 
it has become the sign manual of all that is holy and best in human- 
ity. And, instead of being the dread of the malefactor, it is the 
boast of the Christian. The church bears it aloft as the standard 
of the Christian Republic. Placed upon the church steeple, it 
indicates that all who worship therein recognize a crucified Savior 
as their Lord and Master, just as the Stars and Stripes flying 
from the mast-head denotes that the vessel is under the protection 
of the United States. In our most solemn moments we say, ‘‘Far 
be it from me to glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
through whom the world has been crucified unto me, and I unte 
the world.’’ - 

But Paul did not find unanimous admiration for the doctrine 
of the cross in his day. His preaching of it met with much oppo- 
sition. To the orthodox Jew it was a horrid scandal, a treacherous 
snare, and a stumbling block. The very mention of it threw him 
into a frenzy of rage. Since the captivity in Assyria he had 
fought every attempt to displace his religion, and he was destined 
to go down fighting to the last in the same cause. Yet such a 
condition should not have been. Christ is the Jews’ Messiah. As 
such, He came and offered Himself for their acceptance. Not that 
His gospel was better adapted to them than to others, but they had 
the law and the Temple and the service of God. And the pre- 
ordained hereditary line led up to and through them. So, as a Jew, 
Christ came to his own first. He should have been received with 
open arms. Instead, the door was slammed in His face. And, 
worse than that, He was hampered in His teaching, misrepresented 
in His character, and, finally, cruelly murdered by His own kins- 
men. No wonder they did not want to hear of the cross. Paul 
also as a Jew, made an ingenuous attempt through a course of 
years, to persuade them to accept the gospel. But they would 
have none of it, and sought every opportunity to bring it into dis- 
repute, until the great apostle was forced to turn his back upon 
them. He said: ‘‘It was necessary that the word of God should 
first be spoken to you. Seeing ye thrust it from you, and judge 
yourselves unworthy of eternal life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.’’ 

No people were harder to persuade than the Jews. They 
would receive no doctrine which was not incontestably approved by 
miracles. They demanded signs of Jesus, in proof of His author- 
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ity. Nothing short of a mountain removed, the Jordan sent back 
to its source, or the sun made to stand still would have satisfied 
them. Even when He was upon the cross they wanted Him to 
command the nails to drop out that He might step down and prove 
His power over death. They could not understand that His remain- 
ing on the cross was the best proof of His divinity. So the declara- 
tion of the apostles that it was necessary for Christ to die and that 
salvation could come only that way was particularly offensive and 
exasperating to them. They hailed it with the bitterest scorn. And, 
to show their derision, they christened Jesus Tolvi, the man who 
was hanged, and His disciples, Abdai Tolvi, servants of the man 
who was hanged. Several reasons are given for this hatred. One 
was they looked for a splendid prince, whose regal pomp and 
power would conquer and eclipse their Roman masters. The 
graphic pictures of the prophets were elaborated to impress the 
ignorant with a sense of the universal extent and the unlimited 
magnificence of His kingdom. To believe He came from despised 
Nazareth, was of humble parentage, and to be crucified, was not to 
be thought of. Then their native pride caused them to reject with 
indignation the idea that they owed their salvation to a despised 
malefactor. They were the elite of God, elected from birth to 
eternal salvation. Why should they repent and ask pardon of this 
‘“fellow?’’ They tried to persuade themselves that Jesus was the 
object of divine wrath; that His death was a merited punishment 
for His blasphemous presumption. And they succeeded—for men 
can always manage to swallow the thing they want to believe, 
whether it squares with the truth or not. But the strongest reason 
for Jewish obduracy was their sensing the fact that Christianity 
was fatal to Judaism. The two could not exist in the same world. 
One or the other must die. The law, the temple and the whole 
Mosaie economy were doomed if they yielded to Christ. They took 
the hazard and decided for Judaism, Christianity must die! So 
they stopped at nothing until they accomplished Christ’s death, 
and then they organized a determined persecution to stamp out 
His teachings. But all their effort was worse than useless. They 
only piled blunder upon blunder. A capital crime was committed 
in slaying their Messiah. And this implicated the race as well 
as the religion. For no other reason was their nation destroyed. 
Jerusalem should have been the distributing center of Christianity. 
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Today is it a pagan stronghold. God had laid in Zion a chief cor- 
nerstone, and instead of placing it in the completed building of 
which Judaism was a legitimate part, the Jews stumbled over and 
rejected it. And God rejected them. Thus, instead of Christ be- 
coming the means of their attaining eternal salvation, He was the 
innocent cause of their fall, rejection and final ruin. 

The sinner of to-day is blind to the beauty of Christ, and 
blind to the purpose and power of His death. He treats the whole 
Christian scheme as a huge folly, no different from the coarse and 
clumsy creations of fraud. The only difference he sees, if he sees 
any one, is the phantasy of fools, and the other is the culpable con- 
eoction of rogues. Then there is a milk-and-water set of so-called 
Christians who would materially modify the cross in preaching 
and practice. 

Are we right in giving the doctrine of the Cross pre-eminence 
in our preaching and practice? My answer is, We are doing only 
what the Bible, Jesus, Paul, and the rest of the disciples of Jesus 
have taught us is right. After the death and resurrection of 
Christ, the early Christians understood the importance of the 
Cross. They taught that it was a divine necessity. He should 
suffer and die to make provision for the forgiveness of men’s sins 
and for the organization of the new Christian race. One can get al! 
the more important data of the death of Christ from Paul. Dr. 
James Denney of Glasgow says of him: ‘‘The doctrine of the death 
of Christ and its significance was not St. Paul’s theology; it was 
his gospel. It was all he had to preach.’’ So we see in his writings 
Christ put in the sinner’s place. God made approachable, justi- 
fication made possible, God’s justice and love satisfied and the en- 
tire ethical nature of God properly manifested by the death of 
Christ. We see how Christ’s converts are to be gathered into 
a great, social organism, and, by resurrection, their final redemp- 
tion consummated. All this through the Cross. Of course we must 
preach it. If we cut it out, what is left for us? 

What, then, is the philosophy of the Cross? We mean our 
theory of the atonement. We have seen the old theories dropped 
one by one. The moral influence theory, which Dr. MeConnell ealls 
‘‘that pale impersonality,’’ and which shows God in ‘‘amiable good 
humor beaming forth in indulgent smiles upon saint and sinner 
alike,’’ goes by the board for lack of backbone. The satisfaction 
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theory, showing God, Shylock-like, demanding His pound of fiesh, 
to be measured out according to a strict rule of mathematics, has 
gone with its Calvinistic forebears. And the governmental theory, 
bearing the honored name of Dr. John Miley, is all right for a 
land where the autocratic idea prevails—for Caesars and kaisers and 
ezars—but not for a race of free men. For some years many of 
us have gotten along pretty well without any atonement theory. 
We have been satisfied to believe that the eternal, omnipotent, holy 
God, who sent forth into this universe a race of men without con- 
sulting them, would certainly provide some means of salvation from 
the sin everywhere threatening their eternal existence. We have 
also been satisfied with believing that God sent His Son on a 
saving mission to us, and that in some way He provided for forgive- 
ness of sin through His death. Nothing has arisen to shake our 
confidence in what the Bible teaches, that if we shall forsake our 
sin, trust Christ for cleansing and keeping power and be faithful 
in serving God and our fellow man, God will save us in the end. 
So we have put our faith into practice—we committed our all te 
the Master, and have been busy in holding up His cross for others 
to see. And all this without any definite theory. Some day, we have 
no doubt, the philosophy of the Cross will be made perfectly clear 
to us. 

Jesus lifted up upon the cross is drawing all men unto Himself. 
The Moravian missionaries in Greenland labored for several years 
without success. They thought they must give the natives a whole 
system of theology before they could be saved. One of their num- 
ber was in the act of translating the Gospels, when some of the 
natives came near and wanted to know the contents of the book. 
The missionary gave them some general information, and then 
slid into an account of the sufferings of Jesus. One of the men, 
Kaiarnack, said, in an affecting tone, ‘‘How was that? Tell me 
that once more: for I fain would be saved, too!’’ Never had they 
heard such language from a Greenlander before. This man was 
converted, and the missionaries changed the character of their 
‘preaching, with great subsequent success. And this is true every 
time when the doctrine of the cross is faithfully presented. In no 
other way could Christianity have achieved its present command- 
ing position. The day is coming when the Cross will cease to be 
a stumbling block. To the Gentile it will cease to be foolishness, 
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but the wisdom and the power of God, and the Jew will, after long 
wandering because of that early mistake, be brought to welcome 
his Messiah in the person of our Christ. 


THE SEVEN VOICES FROM THE CROSS. 


Upon the cross suspended, 
His mortal life nigh ended, 
The Son of God in speech declared 
The thoughts which those dread moments shared. 
Seven times he spake; and let us hear 
His parting words with sacred fear. 


Outbursts of tender feeling 
For deadly foes appealing— 
“Bather forgive them, for they know 
Not what they do !”—Such grace could flow 
From Jesus, high suspended 
His mortal life nigh ended. 


To the base robber dying, 

For blest remembrance sighing, 
He gave sweet promise—“Thou shalt be 
In paradise this day with Me!” 


Mother and friend near standing, 
Hear gentle words commanding, 
“Woman! behold thy son!” “Behold 
Thy mother!” His love grew not cold, 
Though, on the cross suspended, 
His life was wellnigh ended. 


Dark horror on Him falling, 

He raised the cry appalling, 
“My God! My God! Why hast Thou Me 
Forsaken?” Oh, unknown agony} 


Then from the hot veins throbbing, 

Bribe nature’s urgent sobbing— 
“T trust!”—for He was a man with us; 
And for our sake He suffered thus. 


The powers of hell defeating, 

His mighty task completing— 
He said that “It is finished! ”’—then 
He sealed His work for sinful men. 


The breath alone remaining, 

The light of life fast waning— 
“Father, My spirit,” loud he cried, 
“To Thy hands I commit!” So died 

He, who on high suspended, 

His life to us commended, 

And, having died, ascended! 
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CHRIST OUR SURETY—THE STORY OF ‘“‘SANDY.”’ 
_ BY THE REV. EB. PAYSON HAMMOND. 


Sandy’s father and mother had brought him from Scotland 
to this country, where they expected to make a home for their 
children. But soon after they reached New York, the father died 
_ of sunstroke, and the mother gathered together the little money she 
had, and resolved to return to Scotland. But she had not enough 
to buy tickets for all the children. There was no rich man to say 
to the steamship company: ‘‘I will be surety for this boy. His 
mother cannot pay for his ticket, but I will do so.’’ In Proverbs 
11:15, we read: ‘‘He that is surety for a stranger, shall smart 
for it.” So Sandy had to be left behind. He loved his mother, 
but he could not go with her without a ticket. 

No one in that great city knew of him or eared for him, but 
he determined in some way to cross the ocean to see her. He 
went down to the harbor and found our steamer just ready to start 
for Scotland. He contrived to steal his way into the ship, and 
down he went into the hold and hid himself among the cargo. But 
just as the ship was ready, one of the officers discovering the had 
no ticket, and was trying to steal a passage, began to scold and 
beat him, and took him by the collar and dragged him along the 
deck in order to put him off the vessel. The poor child eried 
bitterly. I heard him say in a pitiful manner: ‘‘Oh, do let me go 
home to Scotland.’’ 

‘‘But,’’ said the officer, ‘“You have no ticket; away with you: 
you cannot go without paying for your passage.’’ 

As he said this, he pushed the little fellow along toward the 
gang-way in a very rough manner, as if he took pleasure in tor- 
menting him. 

Many of the passengers gathered around, feeling sorry for the 
boy who was so determined to see his mother. At last a gentleman 
said to the officer: ‘‘Let the boy go, and I will be surety for him.”’ 

‘‘Very well, then,’’ said the officer, and he at once gave the 
boy his liberty. 

I wish you could have seen how happy the little fellow was 
then. He danced about the deck for joy. He believed what the 
gentleman said, and that gave him peace. He did not see him pay, 
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for the ticket, but it was all the same, for he knew he would, and 
he saw that the officer trusted his word. All the way across the 
broad ocean, he was very happy. Though sometimes the wind blew. 
and the great waves dashed over the ship, Sandy never seemed in 
the least troubled. 

The thought of seeing his dear mother cheered his heart and 
made the voyage appear short and pleasant. When, at last, he 
stood upon the shores of Old Scotland, his face beamed with delight. 
He could not express his gratitude to the gentleman who saved 
him from being thrust off the ship and left in New York. 

What would you have thought of that boy, if he had not once 
thanked his kind friend for paying his passage across the ocean? 

But you owe far more to Jesus than that boy did to this kind 
man. It did not cost him much to assist this poor boy, but it cost 
Jesus His LIFE to buy you a ticket to heaven. I have been in 
Jerusalem, where He bled and died that you and I and all who 
truly wish it, might have our sins forgiven, and a safe passage to 
heaven. You may never see that city, but if you have come to 
Jesus and put your trust in Him, you will see the ‘‘New Jerusalem’’ 
above.—Ram’s Horn. 


THE CLEANSING BLOOD OF CHRIST. 


A visitor among the poor was one day climbing the broken 
staircase which led to a garret in one of the worst parts of London, 
when his attention was arrested by a man of peculiarly ferocious 
and repulsive countenance, who stood upon the landing-place, lean- 
ing with folded arms against the wall. 

There was something about the man’s appearance which made 
the visitor shudder, and his first impulse was to go back. He made 
an effort, however, to get into conversation with him, and told 
him that he came there with the desire to see him happy, and 
that the book he had in his hand contained the secret of happiness. 

The ruffian shook him off as if he had been a viper, and bade 
him begone with his nonsense, or he would kick him down stairs. 
While the visitor was endeavoring, with gentleness and patience, 
to argue the point with him, he was startled by hearing a feeble 
voice, which appeared to come from behind one of the broken doors 
which opened upon the landing, saying: 
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**Does your book tell of the blood which cleanseth from all 
sin ?’’ 

For the moment the visitor was too much absorbed in the ease 
of the hardened sinner before him to answer the inquiry, and it 
was repeated in earnest and thrilling tones: 

““Tell me, oh, tell me, does your book tell of the blood which 
cleanseth from all sin?’’ 

The visitor pushed open the door and entered the room. It 
was a wretched place, wholly destitute of furniture, except a three- 
legged stool and a bundle of straw in a corner, upon which were 
stretched the wasted limbs of an aged woman. When the visitor 
entered, she raised herself upon one elbow, fixed her eyes eagerly 
upon him, and repeated her former question: 

‘Does your book tell of the blood which cleanseth from all 
sin ?”’ 

He sat down upon the stool beside her, and inquired, ‘‘My poor 
friend, what do you want to know of the blood which cleanseth 
from all sin?’’ 

There was something fearful in the energy of her voice and 
manner as she replied, ‘‘What do I want to know of it? Man, I 
am dying! I am going to stand as a sinner before God. I have 
been a wicked woman, a very wicked woman, all my life. I shall 
have to answer for everything I have done,’’ and she groanea 
bitterly as the thought of a lifetime’s iniquity seemed to cross her 
soul. ‘‘But once,’’ she continued, ‘‘once, years ago, I came by 
the door of a echureh, and I went in—I don’t know what for. I 
was soon out again, but one word I heard I could never forget. 
It was something about blood which cleanseth from all sin. Oh, 
if I could but hear of it now! Tell me, tell me, if there is any- 
thing about that blood in your book?’’ 

The visitor answered by reading the first chapter of the First 
Episte of St. John. The poor creature seemed to devour the words, 
and when he paused, she exclaimed, ‘‘Read more, read more.”’ 

He read the second chapter—a slight noise made him look 
round; the savage ruffian had followed him into his mother’s room, 
and though his face was partly turned away, the visitor could 
perceive tears rolling down his cheeks. The visitor read the third, 
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fourth and fifth chapters, before he could get the poor listener 
to consent that he should stop, and then she would not let him go 
till he promised to come again the next day. 

He never from that time missed a day reading to her until she 
died, six weeks afterward; and very blessed was it to see how, 
almost from the first, she seemed to find peace by believing in 
Jesus. Every day the son followed the visitor into his mother’s 
room, and listened with silent interest. 

On the day of her funeral he beckoned him to one side as they 
were filling up her grave, and said: ‘‘Sir, I have been thinking 
there is nothing I should so much like as to spend the rest of my 
life in telling others of the blood which cleanseth from all sin.”’ 

Thus the great truth of free pardon through faith in the aton- 
ing blood of Christ sinks into the soul and saves it. Thus grasped 
when all else is gone, it has power to sustain the drowning spirit, 
and lift it up above the floods that are going over it. 


THE ATONEMENT. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE BODY, D.D. 


“Christ also hath once suffered for sin, the just for the unjust, that 
He might bring us to God.”—I. Peter 3:18. 

First notice certain things about these words. It is not quite 
certain whether the word in the original is what is translated, 
‘‘suffered,’’ as it is in the Authorized Version, or ‘‘died’’ as it is 
in the Revised Version. The Revised Version itself seems unable 
to decide with certainty which is the correct reading of the text, 
for it makes a note calling attention to the alternative reading. 
The first fixes our attention upon the painful process of Christ’s 
passion—He suffered, but the other fixes our attention upon its 
victorious consummation, He died. I believe myself that the tex- 
tual evidence is in favor of the alteration which the Revised Version 
has made; so I shall speak to you upon the text in this light— Christ 
died once for all for sin. The second thing I want you to notice in 
the passage is the word ‘‘for.’’ The preposition that is used in 
the original is a very strong one. It means that Christ’s death was 
died on account of sin the preposition meaning the reason why a 
thing is done, that which gave occasion for the action with which 
it is associated. And so you are told clearly and distinctly that 
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there is the same intimate connection between sin and the death 
of Christ as that which exists between cause and its effect. And 
‘there is another expression which we must notice. Christ is said to 
have died distinctly the Just for the unjust; and again the pre- 
position used is a strong one. It means in the place of. Christ the 
Just died in the place of the unjust that He might bring them 
to God. Such is St. Peter’s teaching. Whether it is the teaching 
which receives general acceptance is another question. But we are 
not dealing honestly with the text before us unless we recognize 
that what St. Peter teaches is that there is some vicarious connec- 
tion between the crucified and sinner, and that the reason why 
Christ died this death, standing in the place of, the Just for the 
unjust, was for the very purpose that He might bring men back 
to God. Such is what I wished to say upon the exegesis of this 
passage. 

If people realized what sin is and lived the lives they are 
living they would be devils. But men and women do not realize 
what sin is in its essential nature; they are only poor creatures 
too often infinitely more worthy of our pity than of our sternness 
and reprobation. That by the way. But we know that we are sin- 
ners. We know what God is. We know that if we approach Him 
as sinners in a right spirit, He will extend to us His loving kindness. 
We know that if we are living in sin His position toward us must 
be a position of awful severity because He loves us; and then we 
know that we must go upon our way bearing within us the agony 
of a reproving conscience; and having all things without us so 
directed that they may become a disciplined awakening, until we 
are walking with God in a right spirit. 

What is that spirit? Well, of course it is the spirit of re- 
pentanee. The only reasonable way in which I can live my life 
if I am what I am as a sinner and if God is what He has re- 
vealed Himself to be is by living it in repentance. Now it is this 
great truth that is brought before us again in the crucifixion of 
Jesus Christ. Our Lord as He hangs upon the eross is there 
through sin. There could be no suffering in our Lord’s life, and 
no crowning of suffering in death unless there was sin, unless 
He were in some mysterious way identified with sin. The moral 
government of God would be overthrown unless there is a real 
connection’ between the cross and sin; for all suffering is in the 
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world because of sin. It is the consequence of the violation of those 
moral laws which God has given for the right guidance of our life. 
All those laws are self-enforcing. Break a natural law and you 
have the painful consequence which comes from its violation. 
Break a moral law and you have the painful consequence that 
comes from its violation. And therefore what lies behind all the 
suffering of which this world is the sphere is sin. If then there 
could be found a sinless man that man, would, of course, have 
been free, if God’s moral government is a reality, from suffering 
and from death. Is it not clear? And yet there is One and One 
only whose story is written on the page of human history, who is 
sinless and this sinless One is not only a sufferer, but pre-eminent 
in suffering. He not only died, but died under conditions that are 
unique. 

How is it possible that this just One, according to the right 
government of God, should be in the agony of Gethsemane, and die 
the death upon the cross? The answer is this, the Just suffered and 
died for the unjust. Do you say no? Surely not. Where there is 
a strong enough link of identification between individuals, vicarious 
suffering continually occurs. It is not continually the case that the 
just suffers for the unjust? How many a wife suffers for the in- 
iquities of her husband, for the unfaithfulness of her husband? 
How many a father goes upon his way bearing almost intolerable 
suffering because of the sin of his son. How many a mother 
goes upon her way all but brokenhearted, refusing to be com- 
forted because of the wanderings of her child? 

It might have been pardonable some years ago for people to 
have spoken as they did about the impossibility of the just suffer- 
ing for the unjust; but we have got beyond that. In our inereas- 
ing grasp of the solidarity of the human race we have learnt to 
look upon the human family as being one thing; and we know 
that the human family thrills throughout its wide extent under 
the power of this suffering of One for the many. All that you 
need is identification existing between the sufferers and those 
through whom they suffer. Well it is here. Our Lord, the Son of 
God, has become the Son of humanity; He has entered into that re- 
lation with the race and with each member of the race, which 
a perfect community of nature involves. He is linked to all and’ 
each with the link of perfect love; and what exquisite capacities of 
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suffering love always carries with it! He is the Head of the race; 
its representative, the second Adam. he whole race is re-gathered 
up in Him; and there is no possibility of identification between 
men like the identification that exists between the man Christ Jesus 
and us His brethren. It is because of the relation in which He 
stands to the race, that He died for us upon the cross; and His 
death has all the wonderful effects which are assigned to it in 
Christian teaching, because it is a sorrow which is more fruitful 
than any other sorrow could be. I go to the cross then, and I 
look to the Christ hanging there as my representative and dying 
that redeeming death. 

What is the nature of this death? It is a penitential act. The 
death of our Lord takes the form of an act of reparation for the 
sins of men. It is the death of the second Adam making reparation 
for the sins of the first Adam. The story of the fall is this: there 
‘was a tree in the garden pleasant to the sight, delicious to the 
taste, and ministering to human pride. A Divine command said, 
Thou shalt not eat; but under temptation, desire became so impetu- 
ous that the Divine command was broken. Adam took of the tree 
and did eat. Thereby sin entered into the world and death by sin. 
I do not care whether you consider this history or allegory. It is 
enough that it teaches how sin entered into the world; it was by 
gratification of desire, it was by unwise, presumptuous breaking 
of Divine laws. 

The time came when the second Adam appeared on the earth 
to make reparation for human sin. He finds Himself at Calvary. 
There is before Him a tree painful to the sight, bitter to the taste, 
the fruit of which can only be eaten at the price of the intensest 
humiliation; but the Divine command was that He should stretch 
out His hand and take and eat. And He took of the tree and did 
eat. 

As by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners; so by 
the obedience of One the many are made righteous. And as I look 
at Him hanging upon the tree, dying that redeeming death, I know 
that the outward dying is but the outward expression of His inward 
oneness with God, in the condemnation of sin, in yearning love for 
the sinner. 

Christ suffered thus in His dying. The fact must be realized 
that the suffering was not exclusively, nor was_ it 
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even pre-eminently a physical suffermg. Yet He did 
suffer in the flesh. As the whole nature, body and spirit, is in- 
volved in man’s sin, his whole nature, body and spirit must have 
its part in reparation. But sin in its essence is of the spirit through 
the body, and the atoning sacrifice must be especially spiritual. 
The redeeming suffering of Christ is especially the suffering of 
His sacred heart. The Passion Psalms reveal.to us what that real 
suffering was even more clearly than the synoptic gospels. Christ 
suffered in His inmost spirit. He suffered in a real sense because 
He was identified with that loathsome thing sin, and shrank from 
contact with it; suffered as He saw its awful sinfulness; suffered 
as He knew the pain of intensest pity, as He realized the folly and 
the ingratitude of man; suffered as He took into His human spirit, 
enlightened by the Holy Ghost the whole condemnation of God 
against sin. It was a penitential suffering. It is the inner suffer- 
ing of Jesus Christ that gives the special value to His passion. It 
is the offering of the will, the co-operation of the inner spirit, which 
gives to the passion its moral beauty, its spiritual force. And 
there, as we kneel at the foot of the cross and gaze at Jesus crucified, 
we recognize the fact that in one perfect act of contrition expressed 
in one great act of satisfaction, Christ has offered unto the Father a 
propitiatory offering in the power of which we sinners return 
to God. 

But then Christ, as we know full well, is our Forerunner. Yet 
we are often tempted to imagine that Christ set us free from ever 
being called to know the experiences of Calvary, that Christ bore 
His cross in order that we might be set free from cross bearing; 
that all we have to do is to gaze upon His passion, lie reposefully 
at the foot of the cross, bask in the sunshine of His love and live 
in a heaven anticipated. Well, one thing is quite certain, this 
revelation of the conditions of Christian life does not come out of 
the New Testament. On the contrary, the whole teaching of the 
New Testament is this, that wherever Christ has gone before we 
must follow after, and that if we are to follow after 
Him in the gladness of the processions of heaven, we 
must on earth walk in His footsteps as he treads the way of 
the cross. ‘‘If any man will be My disciple let him take up his 
eross daily and follow Me.’? Why? Because as our Lord trod 
the way of the cross in the spirit of repentance, so we know there is 
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only one way by which sinners can gain their eternal home, and 
that is by the way of the cross. Where Jesus has gone before we 
must follow after. If we suffer with Him we shall reign with Him. 

And so as we gaze upon the cross there stands revealed this 
fact: that our Lord is there in order that He may teach us true 
wisdom. We see quite clearly, if we think, that our union with 
God is essentially a union of will. The union of spirit with spirit 
must be a will union. You may share the same convictions with 
other people, and yet be living in actual disagreement with them. 
Strange it is. Yet how often we see it in home life on earth, that 
two people may be knit together and yet may be living, if the 
expression may be allowed, a cat and dog life. But where two 
wills are in accord there is union. 

As it is between us on earth, so it is between us and God. God 
is spirit; we are spirits. Our union with God then must be a union 
of oneness with Him in will. What is sin? In every act of sin I 
draw my will out of union with the will of God. What is re- 
pentance? The re-surrender of the will to God. I will arise and go 
to my Father, and will say unto Him, Father I have sinned. It 
is clear, is it not? that if I am really to be living spiritually, 
sinner as I am, that life can only be lived in the recovery of union 
with God by repentance; and so my life must be a penitent life. 

Then I look at the cross again, and I see something else: that 
not only is repentance there revealed to me as being the true condi- 
tion in which I am to live my life here; but the power of repent- 
ance is thence given. It is the gift of God. Repentance is a 
Divine work wrought in us by the Holy Spirit. We cannot work 
ourselves into repentance. God gives the desire to repent here; but 
it is His gift. None of us would desire to repent unless His spirit 
gave the desire. ‘‘Oh, God, from Whom all good desires do come.”’ 
I have, of course, to correspond with the desire; but even with this 
desire in my heart, if I try to work up in myself an interior con- 
trition, I shall fail. All that I can do is to go to Him and ask Him 
who has given the desire, to bring the same to good effect; and the 
answer comes from Him in this way: He leads me to the cross, 
and it is at the foot of the cross and in the vision of the crucified 
that repentance is developed within me. ; 

Now the history of the passion itself shows that, does it not? 
The multitudes who gazed upon that sight smote their breasts; and 
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the centurion became converted so that He confessed Christ. Truly 
this Man was the Son of God. And above all in the arresting story 
of the penitent bandit, we are'taught to recognize how it is in the 
vision of Jesus Christ, that contrition is quickened, renewed, de- 
veloped; in the power of which contrition the penitential life is 
lived. 

And yet once more, as we thus kneel at the foot of the cross, 
we not only see how we can respond to God’s call and live the life 
of repentance; but we have revealed to us that which we need to 
enable us to enter into and to persevere in this way. It is a way 
full of discouragement; it is a way in every step of which we have 
to battle wtih the fierceness of the tempter. But as I look at Jesus 
Christ, and know that He, the crucified, is living, I know that there 
is in Him as He lives now, not only power for me, but sympathy. 
He has gone before me in the whole of this way of the cross. There 
is not a conflict I can know which He has not endured. There is 
not a bitterness I can taste which He has not tasted. He is near to 
me as He looks upon me from on high, with the eyes of unfailing 
solicitude; He feels for me with a heart that can understand; and 
so we go forth and live in the realization of the sympathy which 
Jesus has for penitents. In bitterest soul agony I yet know the 
deepest soul consolation. ‘That which at first seemed to me repulsive 
in its hardness, becomes attractive with an increasing attractive- 
ness in the vision of the sympathy of Jesus Christ. I am not talk- 
ing poetry; and there are many here who know how true what 
I say is. Thank God that He has revealed to us in Christ the way 
of penitence. Thank God that He has attracted us into it with the 
attraction of the crucified. Thank God that He has given us to 
know by experience how real and blessed is the gift of repentance 
as it comes to us from our Redeemer. Thank God that above all 
He has raised us to know the joy, the peace, the hope, wherewith 
Jesus ever fills the spirits of those who follow Him in generous 
repentance.— Christian World Pulpit. 
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CHRIST THE ATONER. 


BY THE REV. COLMER B. SYMES, B. A. 


“He seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, ‘Behold the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the world.’ ”—John 1:29. 

It seems reckless of his own standing and reputation that any 
public teacher should thus point his followers to One.more worthy 
than himself of their trust and love; that he should say, ‘‘Leave 
me, and give to Him the loyalty and confidence which I have en- 
joyed.’’ Yet as we look back we ean realize that John secured his 
own reputation by thus merging himself in the glory of Him by 
whom the world was made. If you wish for immortal glory that 
shall survive all the applause of men and glory of the world, con- 
nect yourself with Him, with the service of Him who, when this 
world with all its sin and splendor shall pass away, shall stand the 
supreme and ever blessed God. We secure immortality when we 
relinquish everything and identify ourselves with Christ. The 
speech of John represents the preacher of today and his responsi- 
bility. When he has pointed to the Cross, and urged his hearers 
to go to Christ, he has done all that lies in his power. Then 
his hearers’ responsibility begins. John could not be sure that his 
hearers would follow out his guidance and find their way to Jesus. 
All he could do was to point to Christ and urge them to follow Him. 
What is meant is, you know where He is, and who He is, and it is 
your business to follow. The phrase, the ‘‘Lamb of God,’’ would 
represent to the Jewish mind—and those were Jewish men—the 
idea of. sacrifice, that would be their first conception. They would 
be familiar with the sacrifice of the Pascal Lamb, and they would 
think at once of this Jesus as in some way a sacrifice atoning for 
the world of sin. That there should be no doubt about it, John 
himself defined it when he said, ‘‘Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.”’ 

Leaving now all that connects it with John the Baptist, let us 
take this passage as it stands, and may I this evening, as it were, 
occupy the place of John the Baptist, and say, pointing to the 
Savior, ‘‘Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world.’’ And concerning this, let me say, in the first place, that 
this must be your primary view of Christ. It will be a satisfying 
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view, and should be an inspiring view of Christ as the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the world’s sin. It is quite true that Jesus 
has become a wonderful teacher. From Plato, Socrates, and Seneca 
we turn to the beautiful story of the Gospel, and we say, ‘‘Never 
man spake like this man.’’ And yet that was not the special work 
for which Christ came from heaven. He did not live simply to_ 
be a teacher. He came to seek those who were lost; He came to 
die for the world of sin. He, the very ideal of nobleness and 
moral duty, did not come from heaven chiefly to illustrate righteous- 
ness, to show men what they ought to be. From the outset He 
kept before Him the idea of the Cross. And while we seek to 
do justice to Him as a teacher we must still remember that the one 
purpose which brought Him from the Throne to the Cradle was to 
die for sinners. We cannot enter fully into the necessity or mean- 
ing of that sacrifice of Christ’s, perhaps the less we do so the better. 
We so quickly darken counsels by words without knowledge. I 
believe the reason why men are so slow in realizing their forgive- 
ness is because they cannot understand how God can forgive sins 
of so dark a dye as theirs. They do not fully realize that their 
euilt has been taken up by Christ and borne away. In this Lamb 
of God let us never forget that we see the Divine Being Himself. 
His is not a helpless form forced on to the altar, but a life freely 
given for this world of sin. Let ug never forget that it was the 
Divine Being Himself who so pitied simple ruined man that He 
resolved to die upon the cross in order that He might gather up in 
His own person, as it were, the sins and sorrows of all humanity. 
Can we realize that this Lamb of God was no purposeless victim, 
but a willing sacrifice for the world’s sins? Sinner, if you are to 
be saved through the Lord Jesus, this must be your first view of 
Christ, as the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world. 
I do not represent Christ to you this evening as a pattern for you 
to copy; that will come by-and-by. It would be utterly useless to. 
speak of the matchless beauty of His character and say you have 
to copy Christ. No, your first duty is to connect yourself with the 
Lamb of God that taketh away sin. I do not represent Christ as 
a great teacher. That will come by-and-by; but your first view 
must be Christ as your atoning Savior. Until you have caught 
that view all the miserable reflections your sins create does not re- 
move them. No, not until you can see Christ as your sacrifice and 
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say, ‘‘He has washed away my guilt, taken away all my sin; He 
has bled for me; my guilt has gone; my heart is at rest.’’ There 
ean be no fellowship with Christ until He hag been recognized as 
the Atoner of your sins. You must first see Him as your atoning 
Savior. Forgive me repeating and pressing it. Men will admit 
Christ in almost every other relation, but they cannot bear the 
thought of accepting Him as their atoning sacrifice. They are 
willing-to call Him ‘‘Rabbi,’’ they are willing to salute Him 
‘*King,’’ they are willing to admire and to speak in eloquent terms 
of His glorious character, but they are not willing to recognize the 
fact that sin has been atoned by Christ. You must see Christ iu 
this light or there can be no salvation for you. It will not suffice 
simply to take Him as a Teacher and endeavor to carry out His 
teachings. You will fail at the first step. It is not till you look 
at Christ as the Atoner for your sin that He is satisfied. Our sins 
are really the burden of our life. ‘Theirs is the sting which is 
harassing many a spirit. We cannot rest in our guilt. Every 
sin has a voice—a voice which is heard in the chamber of your 
soul, and a voice which is heard above in the kingdom of God. 
And the voice is one which no music can drown. You may have 
things around you to make you happy; comfortable homes, love, 
success in business, prosperity in daily life, and yet you are not 
satisfied. The only thing that can satisfy you is the view of Christ 
as the Savior of your soul. When you can see Him as your all- 
sufficient Savior you will have a satisfied view. And now, when 
your sins seem very dark, and you are sad and almost afraid to 
ask for pardon, will you remember the glorious Person who took 
your guilt upon Himself and died for you? 

And the younger Christians here to-night, may I earnestly 
say to you with regard to this view: Do not misunderstand me; 
one view is not enough to suffice you for all your days. You must 
see Christ every day as your Savior, as the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world. Did you see Him six months 
ago when you went in prayer to Him? That one look will not 
suffice you for all the weeks and months and years. You are con- 
scious of sin every day; every day you must go to the Lamb of 
God that taketh away your sin. You must never lose sight of the 
Cross. You must never say to yourself: ‘‘Six months ago I east, 
all my sin on Christ, and now it is gone.”’ It is not gone; it is 
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recurring again and again every day of your life. Believe me, 
you are in danger of suffering a feeling of being throughly satis- 
fied and careless about your sin because you once understood that 
Christ atoned for you. Anything that makes you careless about 
your sins imperils your life and soul. As often as you feel your 
guilt find your way back again to the Lamb of God. As, then, we 
look upon the Lamb of God that taketh away the world’s sin, surely 
gratitude will inspire us to strive against sin. 

A traveler is pursuing his way along a lonely road, and as 
he wanders on suddenly a band of banditti spring upon him. They 
lay hands on him, when all at once a shout is heard, and a man, 
well-armed, appears and rescues him. Will it be that the rescued 
traveler will turn round upon his deliverer and drive his dagger 
in him? That illustrates your daily path. You fall amongst 
thieves and Christ has come and saved you. Will it be your first 
act to turn round and drive a dagger into the heart of your Savior? 
Surely your first act will be to fall before Him and give yourself 
up in loving gratitude to Him and say, ‘‘From henceforth sin has 
lost all charm for me.’’ 

We have all seen the tribes of Sin. We have seen young 
faces that have the first flush of innocence upon them gather by 
slow degrees all the evidences of ruin and shame and guilt, until 
we have seareely been able to recognize them. We have seen the 
tribe of Sin when the purity of a maiden’s life has been soiled 
beyond redemption; we have seen the tribe of Sin as many a noble 
eareer has been blighted, and, like the richly-laden tree, has sunk 
to death under the weight and power of sin. Surely you will 
feel ashamed of the sins which made your Savior bleed. Surely 
you and sin have parted company for evermore. And does not 
this view of the Lamb of God inspire and encourage us to rise 
above sin because the whole burden of sin has gone? Does it not 
inspire us, by making us hate sin and freeing us from all its past 
obligations, to reach the nobler life? And now, dear friends, will 
you behold the Lamb of God? Will you look at Christ as your 
Sacrificial Lamb and feel that your guilt has gone? Men and 
women, bowed down with the continual strain of the battle of life, 
and feeling your sins to be more than you can bear, will you be- 
hold the Lamb of God who has taken away your sin? You are 
asked tonight to behold Christ ag the Lamb of God that taketh 
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away the sins of the world. Behold Him in the strength of your 
life; behold Him in the weakness of your suffering; behold Him in 
your dying hour; behold Him at the threshold of the eternal world, 
and when you enter that glorious mansion the first sight to greet 
you will be the Lamb upon the Throne.—The Pulpit. 


FALLING TOWARD THE CROSS. 


In the Jerry McAuley Mission in New York, at 316 Water 
street, there is a man who has been for years conducting with great 
success this mission among the outcast drunkards and thieves of 
that degraded portion of the city. I heard him tell the story of 
his own dissipation, how he went from an occasional wine-bibber 
down to an habitual drunkard, and then, as a hopeless sot, fre- 
quenting the lowest class of drinking houses till, having no more 
money, he was kicked out of doors. One night he found his way 
into a low haunt, where they simply tolerated him because the 
rest of them were so drunk that they could not eject him from 
the premises. He sat on an empty whisky barrel in the corner 
of that drink shop. The curse of twenty years of dissipation was 
so telling upon him that he felt as though he were dying; and he 
thought of what he had heard years before, ‘‘Come unto me, all 
yet that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’’ He 
had not enough sobriety to conduct a process of thought or of 
reason; he could not pray intelligently, for he could not put in- 
coherent and babbling words into prayer; but he thought to him- 
self, ‘‘I have heard it said, if one will only look to Jesus, He is so 
desirous to save a poor sinner, that He will take the look for a 
prayer;’’ and he yearned to look toward Jesus,’ but thought, 
‘“Where shall I find Him?’’ He felt himself falling from the 
hogshead to the floor, and he said, “‘I will fall toward the cross;’’ 
and that fall toward the cross saved him! My friend, if you get 
so much willingness in your heart this morning to be saved, as 
that if you were falling you would fall toward the cross, then 
there is salvation for you; and now, just now, in your heart say 
unto the blessed Saviour, ‘‘I do open my heart, and take Thee in as 
my Redeemer from the curse and condemnation of all sin!’’—Dr. 
A. T. Pierson. 
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THE MEANING OF THE CROSS. 


BY THE REV. MORGAN DIX, D.D. 


Men should not treat the cross as a mere emblem of pain and 
a symbol of suffering; not even as a souvenir of One who lived 
a very sorrowful life and died an agonizing death, patiently and 
without a murmur; not even as an illustration of vicarious sor- 
row. Why, there are others who have suffered pain and torture, 
but there are none who suffered the agony of soul on Calvary. 
Something’ is here that passes human experience; it transcends 
human thought and baffies pursuit of its final meaning. 

But the cross takes in the whole of life. It meets every human 
need and matches every human want. It fiows back and forth 
and on and about and below and across; and the cross of Jesus 
Christ is of all symbols in human history the hope of all the ends 
of the earth. ‘To know this is to know that you must do something. 
You must hate and love; hate the bad and love the good. Love 
God and hate what God hates; love righteousness and hate iniquity. 
Otherwise the cross can be to you no more than it is to the wise 
in his own eyes—a symbol which the disputers of this world recoi! 
from as they do from the teaching concerning the cross, because 
they do not see God’s perfect holiness or grasp the cause of man’s 
dire distress. They cannot reconcile the love and righteousness 
of the Creator; they cannot feel the effect of sin on man and the 
perfect purity and holiness of God. 

You have your pictures of the cross or a crucifix before your 
eyes; on your breast the sign of the cross was made when you 
were baptized; you sign yourself with it perhaps 
when you make your prayers or profess your faith, or 
put forth your hand for the living bread which came down from 
heaven. Is this an empty sign for you? Do you know what it 
will do for you?’ Do you know the meaning of the atonement for 
your sin which that sign imports—the sign of the sacrifice that 
Christ has made for you and suffered in the flesh just as though 
it were you yourself, that He may show His love for you and 
draw you to Him? Do yon think of it in this way? Do you muse 
upon what it has cost, and why it was that Christ suffered for 
you, the just for the unjust? Then you must abhor the unholy 
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and the impure and mourn for your lost estate. Let us get rid 
of every low and unworthy notion of the importance of His work. 
It is not as if the cross had paid the bill for you and left you 
free to run up another account which also He will pay when it 
becomes due. It is not as if He had placed certain merits of His 
own to your credit, lke a bank account, on which you could draw 
and keep on drawing for any folly you may wish to commit. It 
is nothing of the kind whatever that is suggested by the awful 
figure held fast on the rough beam by nails in his hands and feet, 
and silently fixing His eyes upon your face. But what we do hear 
as that object meets the view is a voice that thrills the soul and 
finds an echo in the heart, and which ghall thrill innumerable souls 
and shall continue to do so to the end—a voice which says, ‘‘ What 
brought me to this was my love for you. Now turn and love as 
I love, hate as I hate.’’ 

So love, so renounce, so discipline mind, heart, will, that they 
shall be with Him in that life and in that death; and after death 
in the new life everlasting. This is the joy in the atonement which 
was made for us through His most precious blood. 


THE BLOOD OF JESUS. 


Little Nicholas was an Italian boy, who came to a mission 
Sunday school. He had never heard much of the story of Jesus, 
till he came into the mission. 

One Sunday his teacher was explaining to the class about 
the passover; how, when the blood was sprinkled on the door posts, 
the death angel passed by. 

‘*So,’’ she said, ‘‘if the blood of Jesus Christ the Lamb who ° 
was slain for us, be sprinkled on our hearts, we will be safe wheu 
the death angel comes for us.”’ 

A tender light came into little Nicholas’ great dark eyes. 
“There is a little blood on my heart,’’ said he. ‘‘You know that 
night when I stood up with the ones that wanted to be Christians? 
Well, since then I don’t swear any more.”’ 

The little fellow had caught the idea. It was not the masses 
said in the great- church, it was not the prayers, but the blood 
of Jesus that cleanseth from sin. 
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CHRIST SUFFERED, THE JUST FOR THE UNJUST. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


At the crucifixion, the heavens put on mourning, and the earth 
trembled with earthquakes. What vast meanings were so signified? 
These are the things the angels bent forward to look into. Can 
man understand this greatest event of all eternity? Not for a 
myriad years yet, nor then fully. To the measure of our ability 
of mind and heart, we seek to grasp these portentous things: 

1. He died for no fault of His own. 

2. His God-like patience and forgiveness, heaven’s sympathy, 
and earth’s trembling, were in due proportion to His declared 
purpose of dying for the world,—the just for the unjust. How 
vast that salvation must be, to be fitly bought by the price of the ~ 
life and death of the Son of God! 

3. He even saved while on the cross. No agonizing torture 
could abate His determination to save. He saves while suffering. 

4, Neither could He be diverted from tender human sym- 
pathy for His mother (John 19:26). 

5. His experience in being forsaken is fathomless to men. 
On His own account it was impossible. It shows that He died 
for sinners, and in their place. But we can profit by what we do 
not fully understand. We do know that thereby we escape being 
forsaken of God. 

6. Though forsaken, faith did not fail. Soon He lifts up His 
triumphant voice, in the recovered sunlight and assurance, saying, 
‘“‘Father, into Thy hands I commit my spirit. It is finished.’’ 

7. Gazing on the suffering Son of man, we are apt to find 
our thoughts on physical suffering, hanging for hours on four 
burning wounds. But this was not enough to slay Him. It was 
suffering of soul, suffering for sin, suffering for a world’s sin; 
this slew Him. It was not bodily suffering that broke ae Renee’ 
Are our souls worth such a price? 

8. The cross persuaded the thief of the spirituality of Christ’s 


kingdom, more than His whole life and work had the disciples.— 
S. S. Times. 


ee 
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IN PRISON FOR ANOTHER. 


The doctrine of substitution—Christ in the sinner’s stead, on 
the cross, in the grave, and on the throne—is clearly the doctrine 
of seripture. It is a doctrine moreover which is constantly proving 
its divine origin by its practical power in the preached gospel. 
We have constantly been struck with the influence of the truth 
upon the helpless and outcast sinners. If it is esteemed an out- 
worn and discarded doctrine by many wise and learned men, we 
find it a very practical and moving doctrine for the publican and 
sinner. With not a little experience in out-door preaching and 
highway and hedge ministrations we bear witness that we have 
found this truth most powerful for arresting and holding the 
attention of the sinner. It is unreasonable, we admit, according 
to formal logic; but it is readily accepted by those who do not 
reason. It meets their deepest need, and answers their most 
pressing hunger. We wonder not that it is a great doctrine in the 
hands of such as Richard Weaver and Jerry McCauley, saved 
outeasts whom God so greatly used in saving the outcasts. The 
following from the Christian Herald will show what use one such 
makes of this doctrine as illustrated by his own experience: 

One of the most successful workers among the degraded classes 
in England is an evangelist, who is known as Gipsy Smith. He 
really was, in his young days, one of a band of gipsies, wander- 
ing from town to town, and sleeping in tents pitched by the road- 
side, and making a precarious livelihood by horse-dealing, fortune- 
telling and other ways still less respectable. Since his conversion, 
the natural gifts which he formerly employed, in singing and de- 
claiming in country saloons, have been used in the service of Christ. 

Among the reminiscences on which he now draws for his 
illustrations in preaching, is the following story of his vicarious 
imprisonment: ‘‘We had reached a country town much frequented 
by expressmen, and having pitched the tent for the night, I left 
my mother in it, and went with my brother and one or two other 
members of our company to the tavern for a carouse. I was 
much the worse for liquor when we left to go back to the tents; 
my brother was nearly as bad as J, but the others, being older and 
more accustomed to heavy potations, were more sensible, though 

—4 
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they had drank as much as we. I remembered afterwards seeing 
a heavily laden express cart before us on the road and passing it, 
while the driver had left it for a few minutes to go into a house. 

‘‘The next day a couple of police officers came with the ex- 
pressman to the tents, and complained that a basket of clothing 
had been taken from the back of the wagon the night before. 
I had seen one of the young men, who had been with us, slink 
away when the officers appeared, and I suspected that it was he 
who had stolen the basket. ‘Now,’ said one of the policemen to 
the expressman, ‘do you know the person who took your basket?’ 
At once he pointed to me, saying, ‘It was that dark fellow, 1 know 
him again.’ In another minute I had the handeuffs on, and was 
marched off to prison as a thief. I protested my innocence and I 
did so again when I was brought before the judge. I think he 
half believed me, for he urged me to tell him who the guilty party 
was, if I was innocent myself, and he would have him arrested. 
I would not do that, for I thought that, being innocent, I should 
escape without getting my companion into trouble. To my aston- 
_ ishment, however, the jury found me guilty, and I was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment, with hard labor. 

“‘It was a dreadful experience, for I had never been in prison 
before. At last the three months dragged themselves away, and I 
was released. My mother and brother, and the young man for 
whom I had suffered, were at the prison gates to meet me. Noe 
sooner, did he see me than he put his arm around my shoulders, 
and in a voice broken with emotion, said I was the best friend a 
man ever had. I was a ‘brick,’ ‘a trump,’ ete. He was so excited 
that he did not care what he said, and the policemen around evi- 
dently understood the cause of his excitement. I expected to sez 
them arrest him on his own confession, but, as I afterwards found, 
they could not do that, as I had already been convicted and pun- 
ished for the crime. He was safe, and I have often thought since 
what an illustration that was of the grand doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. Like him, the sinner who believes in Christ can never be 
punished, because his punishment was borne for him. ‘He was 
bruised for our iniquities.’ ’’ 

How closely divine doctrine and human life are related. We 
know that substitution is God’s truth, because it is man’s truth, 
because it fits into the deepest need of the human heart. 
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THE FIRST PROMISE. 


‘And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy seed and her seed: it shall bruise thy head and thou 
shalt bruise his heel.’’ (Genesis 3:15.) The first thing God prom- 
ised fallen man was salvation. Before the unhappy pair were 
turned out of Eden God gave them a promise that pointed straight 
to Christ. In the very hour that Satan robbed them of their beau- 
tiful garden God gave them redemption, something a million-fold 
greater than the possession they had just lost. They were to have 
a safety and a deliverance that should be as eternal as Christ. 
Notice that the promise was not only for their salvation, and for 
all their descendants, but it was also a promise of triumph and 
ultimate victory over the serpent who had caused their downfall. 
The devil was to be the real loser in the conflict which began as 
they passed out of Eden’s gate. ‘‘Between thee and the woman; 
and between thy seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head and 
thou shalt bruise his heel.’’ A serpent’s life is in his head. 

Bruise his tail, and he ean still sting and swallow his prey, but 
bruise his head and the war with him is over. The bruising of the 
heel of the Deliverer is typical of the suffering of Christ. It 
was to be a conflict in which the fang of the serpent would be felt. 
“Satan was not only told that he could not defeat the divine pur- 
pose, but that its accomplishment shall be the means of his own 
downfall. On the day the devil entered Eden God signed his death 
warrant.—Ram’s Horn. 


‘HE THAT SPARED NOT HIS OWN SON.”’ 


Romans 8:32. 
e 


Suppose a man is lying under sentence of death! Shrinking 
from the gallows-tree, he has sent off a petition for mercy; and 
waits the answer in anxious suspense. One day his ear catches 
rapid steps approaching his door—they stop there. The chain is 
dropped; the bolts are drawn; a messenger enters with his fate— 
on these lips, death or life. And the answer? Ah, the answer is 
that the sovereign pities the criminal, but cannot pardon the crime. 
The blood deserts his cheeks; his hopes dashed to the ground, he 
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wrings his hands, and gives himself up for lost. And now the 
messenger draws near; and, laying his hand kindly on the poor” 
felon’s shoulder, tells him that there is one way by which he may 
yet be saved—if the king’s son would change places with hin, 
put these fetters on his own limbs and die in his room, that 
would satisfy justice, and set him free. Drowning men will eatch 
at straws; not he at that. The king give up his son! the king’s son, 
the prince royal, the heir of the kingdom consent to die for a poor, 
obseure, guilty wretch like me,—if there is no hope but that, there 
is no hope at all! Now fancy, if you can, his astonishment, sinking 
to incredulity and then rising into a paroxysm of joy, when the 
messenger says, ‘‘I am the king’s son; it is my own wish, and 
my father’s will, that I should die for you; for that purpose am 
I come, have I left the palace, and sought you in this dreary prison: 
take you the pardon, and give me the fetters. In me shall the 
crime be punished; in you shall the criminal be saved. Escape! 
Behold, I set before you an open door!’’ | 

Such love never was shown by man. No. But greater love 
has been shown by God. He gave up His Son to death that we 
might not die but live.—@Guthrie: 


BLESSINGS OF HAVING A ‘‘REDEEMER.”’ 


The word ‘‘Redeemer’’ does not occur in the New Testament, 
it being a character of Christ special to Israel. But it is good to 
see that in Israel any one who had a Redeemer— 

1st. Could not be brought to poverty; for if through poverty 
he lost his land, his redeemer bought it back. (See Leviticus 25 :25.) 

2d. Could not be kept in bondage or slavery; for if he had 
sold himself to a stranger, his redeemer purchased him back. (Levi- 
ticus 25 :48.) a 

3d. Could not have his life or person wantonly injured; for 
his redeemer took up his cause, and avenged it on the wanton 
injurer. Knowing that this would be done, all would be careful 
how they touched such an one. (See Numbers 35:12, 19, 20.)* 

4th. Could not be forgotten even when in his grave; for Boaz 
was departed Elimelech’s and departed Chilion’s kinsman-re- 


*“Avenger” in these verses should be “redeemer.” It is the same 
word as in Leviticus 25:25, 48. 
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deemer, and owned the tie, and married Ruth ‘‘to raise up the name 
of the dead upon his inheritance’’ (See Ruth 4:5.) +} 

What lessons in all this of our true ‘‘Goel,’’ Jesus, our 
Kinsman-Redeemer ! 

Blest in Him, we cannot be poor. 

“While Christ is rich, can I be poor? 
What can I want beside?” 

Blest in Him, we cannot be held in bondage; ‘‘for the law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death.’’ (Romans 8:2.) 

Blest in Him, none can touch us and He not feel it. (See 
Zechariah 2:8.) 

Blest in Him, our dust is precious, and He will preserve our 
name in the ‘‘land of the living,’’ however long we lie unremem- 
bered by a busy Moabite world. (Romans 8:11. See margin.) 

And we may add— 

Blest in Him, those dear to us whom we leave behind are ob- 
jects of His special care; as Ruth was for her departed husband’s 
sake, and as Jonathan’s son Mephbosheth was to David.— Watch- 
word. 


“TF THOU BE THE SON OF GOD, COME DOWN FROM THE 
CROSS.”’ 


Matthew 27:40. 


The Savior did not heed the cry; He did not come down; He 
had a perishing world to save. One day, in Philadelphia, a vicious 
horse attached to a wagon started to run away. The owner seized 
the lines. ‘‘Let him go! let him go!’’ shouted the people, appre- 
hensive for the man’s life. But he would not; he was thrown 
down, picked himself up again, wound the lines more closely round 
his wrists, and at last, bruised and battered, brought the frantic 
animal to a’stand. ‘‘Why didn’t you let go the horse?’’ they said; 
‘‘your ‘neck was worth more than the brute.’’ ‘‘Look back in the 
wagon. Do you see that little boy? That is all the boy we have.”’ 
Then they understood. 


+The words “perform the part of a kinsman” (Ruth 3:13) are in 
Hebrew the same as “redeemer” in chapter 4:4; and “kinsman” in chapter 
4:1 is also “redeemer,.” 
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_ “SUBSTITUTION.” 


BY THE REV. JOHN MCNEILL, 


Did you ever think that when our Passover Lamb was slain ivr 
us—Jesus, the spotless, innocent Savior—did you ever think of just 
one man who had the right view of Jesus at the cross? I have often 
thought of all the thousands—and there was a bigger crowd than 
we have here tonight—scoffing, mocking, questioning, arguing, and 
a great many of them quite indifferent, and in the midst of them 
Jesus was crucified! But I think there was one man, and he was 
not a disciple or a religious man, who had the right view of Christ 
as He hung there. Who was he? The disciples didn’t understand 
Jesus. At the cross they thought that was the end of everything. 
They didn’t understand that it was the defeat, of sin and the victory 
forever for God and his people. 

I think it was Barabbas, an utter outsider; for the last shall 
be first. It was Barabbas who, for murder and sedition, had been 
- flung into prison. He should have been slain that day, but, by a 
eustom, when merey triumphed over judgment, a noted criminal 
was released, and Barabbas, to his great surprise, was released, and 
Jesus put in his place. And I think I see Barabbas with all the 
other people pouring out through the city gates to the place of 
public execution, and he goes with the crowd; but, ah! there is 
something in his breast that others do not feel. I see him worm- 
ing his way till he comes up to the foot of the central cross, and I 
do believe Jesus held Himself in life till Barabbas came and 
looked at Him; and as poor Barabbas stood and looked up into the 
pale, pinched face of our Jesus, he would surely say within him- 
self, “Whoever you are, and whatever they say about you, you 
are there in my place, you are there for me, for me. But for you 
I had hung there in death, shame and hell.’’ 

My friend, if you are hard pushed for a theory of the atone- 
ment, take Barabbas’ theory till you get a better. Stand tonight at 
the foot of the cross, and look up and say, ‘‘He died for me. He 
bare my sins in his own body on the tree. By his stripes I am 
healed.’’ Substitution is a grand theory. It preaches well, and it 
prays well, and it sings well. Oh, the sweet hymns founded on that 
theory, while all the bloodless theories are dumb. 
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Now, tonight, when you trust him, you have taken your 
buneh of hyssop and dipped it in the blood and sprinkled it on 
the lintel. It needs personal trust, not by ceremonies, but by trust- 
ing everything to Jesus Christ. He has done it all, and left you 
nothing to do but to ‘‘believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.’’ That is better than trusting to feeling or to cere- 
mony. That is trusting to the Rock that can never fail, Christ 
Himself, and what he has done and what he is doing, trusting in 
the Word that can never be broken. You will have plenty of feel- 
ings and inward witnesses along that line by and by; but trust 
him in the dark without the feeling, and you are saved, no matter 
what you feel or do not feel. He says so; that settles it. 

Take your bunch of hyssop and dip it in the blood, and claim 
your own share in that atoning sacrifice. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON REDEMPTION. 


BY PROF. A. HARNACK, D.D. 


The Christian religion revolves round two local points—Holi- 
ness and Forgiveness. Its simplest expression is naturally the con- 
fession of Almighty God as the Father, but even this includes 
within it the obligation and the power to lead a holy life and the 
assurance of forgiveness. 

Christianity is the religion of redemption because it is the 
religion of forgiveness. The petition, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses,”’ 
answers to the certain belief that God really forgives trespasses. 
In the forgiveness of sins the Christian recognizes redemption. It 
was not Luther who in his ‘‘Smaller Catechism’’ first wrote, 
‘Wherever forgiveness of sins is, there also is life and blessed- 
ness.’’ It was the Lord Himself, who in that Gospel of hig in out- 
line—the parable of the Prodigal Son—showed how the right of the 
son to his father’s house followed forgiveness. The newly-found 
son participates in all his father possesses; in forgiveness he has 
found redemption. 

If, however, one looks upon, the Christianity of to-day, it 
would appear as though the belief in redemption had lost its 
certitude. There are thousands who hold to monotheism and the 
ethies of Christianity who will hear nothing of redemption. To 
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such the idea of it has no actuality; it is merely an historical con- 
ception, or, at best, a cause of passing emotion. To bring the idea 
of redemption into connection with the person of Christ appears 
to them an impossibility. They think that they can satisfy them- 
selves with a Christianity without redemption and without Christ. 
For the same reason they also set aside the church’s conception ot 
Christianity, in which redemption through Christ is the cardina: 
doctrine. There are various grounds for this attitude. Some say 
they do not feel any necessity for redemption; others see in the 
doctrine something weak and feminine, at variance with serious, 
virile ethics; others, again, recognize indeed the necessity of re- 
demption, but think that the teaching of the Church on this point 
is erroneous, and that a person who lived eighteen hundred years 
ago cannot possibly be a redeemer for today. They are all, how- 
ever, more or less moved by the conviction that our modern knowl- 
edge of the world, of man and of history does not permit us to 
retain the idea of redemption. Psychology has given us a new 
picture of man; the investigations regarding the origin of morality 
have altered our notions of sin; historical science has given us 
an historical Jesus in place of the ecclesiastical Christ; critical 
philosophy has drawn with firm lines the boundaries of the possible 
and the real—what room is there, therefore, for the conceptions 
of redemption and of a redeemer? . 

In reality, while modern knowledge has rudely shaken the 
form of the doctrine in which earlier generations laid down their 
belief in redemption and in the Redeemer, the thing itself has not 
been shaken. ‘‘Mankind is always progressing, but man remains 
always the same,’’ says Goethe somewhere. This deliverance might 
seem pessimistic, but it has its noble side. Man does not remain 
the same only in that which is bad and low, but also in those higher 
necessities which soar above the world of the earthly. St. Augus- 
tine’s saying, ‘‘Thou, Lord, hast made us for Thyself, and our 
heart is not at rest until it finds peace in Thee,’’ will find a re- 
sponse in human hearts as long as mankind lives on this earth, 
nor will the message of redemption and of a Redeemer ever be 
lost. In what follows certain points of view are set forth, in which 
it is attempted concisely to justify the Christian belief in redemp- 
tion. My object is rather to bring facts to remembrance than to 
prove any particular position. 
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1. Those who profess to find in themselves no need for re- 
demption either deceive themselves,/or they are thinking of only one 
particular kind. The need ig a universal one. I do not mean the 
common desire for the bettering of one’s own position, but rather 
that deeper feeling—the wish to be freed from the life which sur- 
rounds us, and to win a new and higher existence. We have only 
to open our eyes to see hundreds of redeemers offering themselves 
and promising redemption to the eager multitudes who surround 
them. There are devilish redeemers like intoxication and wild 
voluptuousness. Redemption is promised by art and science to 
their votaries. There are those who put their trust in writers, 
poets and philosophers, and announce that they have found through 
them the way of redemption. The world is full of prophets and 
messiahs—they are, of course, no longer called so. But that which 
they will not let die, that which they always reawaken, is a noble 
aspiring. Everywhere among men is the desire to soar above the 
stream of the commonplace; they will not remain forever sub- 
merged in it and lost; they yearn ceaselessly for deliverance from 
their servitude into a nobler form of life.. 

2. But this longing after redemption may be more definitely 
deseribed. Wherever the Christian religion has come, wherever the 
faintest beam of it has been kindled, the idea gains possession of 
the soul that righteousness is the highest good and that guilt is the 
deepest evil. To be pure and to possess inWard peace, that is the 
longing of longings. Only speak the right word to a man, search 
out the way to his soul, and you will find that this longing has not 
yet died out—to possess good thoughts and a pure heart. It is not 
true that the majority of men are so sunk in the ordinary egotisti- 
‘eal business of life as to have quite lost the feeling for that which 
is holy and pure, nor is it true that modern science has the power 
to extinguish this sense. If it be granted that the scientific move- 
ment has with many induced a somewhat lower view of the human 
inner life, yet it has not radically changed it. No matter how our 
moral sensibilities may have been acquired, even though it may 
be pointed out that we were once a higher order of beasts, even 
though it may be established that there is no such thing as abso- 
lute freedom, yet still we perceive that our responsibility toward 
good and evil is a sort of natural law, and no science can take 
away from us for long the nobility of this responsibility. What 
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though we show the butterfly that at one time it could only crawl 
and not fly; that does not alter the fact that it is today no longer 
a caterpillar but a butterfly. Mankind has experienced a some- 
what similar metamorphosis. When that mighty change began no 
one knows. Its origin lies beyond the range of history. But its 
results are gloriously in view in the time of the Hebrew prophets 
and of Socrates and Plato. Still more clearly was it manifested 
to the whole Helleno-Roman world by Jesus Christ and His dis-. 
ciples. Regarded from the outside, history seems to have altered 
little; it is still filled with war and bloodshed, with the conflict for 
worldly possessions. And yet there was something new. Goethe 
remarked it, and the penetrating eye »f the historian confirms the 
fact. The real theme of history for nearly two thousand years 
has been the struggle between belief and unbelief, the battle for 
God and for redemption. Mankind is wrestling, aided by the 
powers of the moral and holy, to be’freed from the service of 
transitory things. There are some modern writers of history who 
would persuade us that this is an illusion, and that the theme of 
the world’s history is still the struggle to possess that which is 
of the earth earthy. They are mistaken. If it were necessary there 
are thousands and thousands who would relinquish all their earthly 
possessions, who for the sake of an ideal, even of an erroneous ideal, 
would part with life itself. They know of a higher existence than 
that of sensual life and they struggle toward it. 

3. In the highest sense Redemption can only be the power 
which helps us to a holy, pure life, and strengthens the conviction 
within us that the boon is not a mere variety of earthly existence 
but a new and abiding life. There can be, moreover, no redemp- 
tion for us which is consummated outside our spirit. The greatest 
events may have been accomplished on earth, or between earth and 
heaven, but these cannot afford us assistance so long as they have 
no relation to that which we ourselves experience. And when the 
question is of the power and certainty of a holy and abiding life, 
and there is the knowledge that mere worldly possessions ean affect 
nothing toward this life, it is impossible to believe that redemption 
and the Redeemer can spring from that which is earthly. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that only God Himself can be the Redeemer. The 
prophets and the singers of the psalms knew this; they did not 
look to a human redeemer, but to God. ‘‘Whom have I in heaven 
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but Thee? And there is none upon earth that I desire beside Thee. 
My flesh and my heart faileth, but God is the strength of my heart 
and my portion forever.’’ There has never been, down to our 
own day, any other experience among those who have sought after 
real redemption. They have sought God and have besought Him 
to grant them a pure heart and a right spirit. They have prayed 
that God might forgive them their trespasses and find entrance to 
their hearts. 

4. It would seem from this as though a human redeemer were 
impossible. It does not only seem so; it is so. God only is the 
Redeemer. A mysterious bond unites each man with God, and 
it is only when he feels this personal bond and enters into inward 
intercourse with God that he can be redeemed. And yet Christen- 
dom ealls Jesus Christ its Redeemer. How is this contradiction te 
be got rid of? . 

There are people whose religious predisposition is so powerful 
that they are able, without help, to find God and to live in Him; 
but the history of religion shows that such persons are rare, and 
that the great majority of our race has no part in their expe- 
rience. The prophets beheld God, heard Him, felt His presence, 
and in these experiences they had the most certain knowledge of 
His existence. Religious history also demonstrates that such per- 
sons have a great task to perform for others—they proclaim God 
to their fellows, and strengthen their weak consciousness of God. 
In most human beings this consciousness is not so strong that it 
can exist without this help. As in the case of art, so here. We 
have all a certain predisposition for art, but it is only with the 
help of artists that this predisposition is strengthened. One artist 
kindles the other, and one prophet anoints the other. We have 
here historical adjustment and an historical chain. Full independ- 
ence, liberty and power are always the result of dependence and 
education. 

It was the greatest event in the history of religion when God 
was no longer sought in the beams of the sun, in tempests, in 
magical contrivances, but in the proclamations of holy men like 
the prophets. It was only then that religion became a part of 
the inward life united with morality. Mankind did not unlearn 
the awe with which they regarded the government of God in 
ereation, but they looked to the prophets with a higher kind of awe, 
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for in their spirit and word the Divinity was revealed. Mankind 
now learned that only in man could the highest and truest revela- 
tion of God be revealed, for God is the holy one, and holiness can- 
not reveal itself in Nature. This was why the prophets were 
honored and why so unique a position was conceded to them. It 
was felt that without them mankind would have remained station- 
ary in the ancient bondage. By believing in and following the 
prophets, that which they had experienced was taken hold of by 
the souls of men. In this sense they were redeemers, that is to 
say, messengers and mediators. It was not their own fire which 
they used to inflame souls, but they were the torches. The hearer 
who could not be certain of God by his own original religious in- 
dividuality was enabled to apprehend him by following the 
prophet, who drew him into the Divine fellowship. 

5. Jesus Christ was a prophet. One must begin with this 
conception of his person and work. He who is incapable of com- 
prehending the prophets and their mission in history cannot com- 
prehend Jesus Christ. Christendom, however, does not only eall 
him a prophet, but distinguishes him from all other prophets, and 
asserts that he is ‘‘the Redeemer.’’ How is this assertion to be 
vindicated ? 

The simplest way seems to be to refer to Christ’s own evidence 
regarding Himself. There can be no doubt that He distinguished 
between Himself and the prophets, claiming for Himself an alto- 
gether peculiar position. But to maintain this would not help 
us if we could not at the same time perceive the justice of His 
claim. Blind acquiescence has no moral worth. 

Jesus Christ was a prophet, but He was the last prophet. 
Those who came after Him were either false prophets, or they 
have confessed that they have drawn their grace from His abund- 
ance. And therefore we are no longer justified in calling those 
great men of God who succeeded Him prophets—Paul, John, 
Augustine, Francis, Luther and the rest. Jesus Christ was a 
prophet, but while the other prophets drew only small circles 
around them, He has become the prophet for the entire human 
race. Jesus Christ was a prophet, but while the earlier prophets 
possessed only an imperfect knowledge of God, one of them cor- 
recting the other, He has given the fullest revelation of God in His 
proclamation of God as the Father. Jesus Christ was a prophet, 
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but while the life and calling of the earlier prophets were at 
variance, the sharpest eye could detect no difference between what 
He practiced and what He preached. 'The word of God His Father 
was His meat and drink. These are historical facts, and because 
of these facts it is our right and our sacred duty to regard Jesus 
Christ not as a prophet like the others. We must raise Him 
above their number, rendering Him special gratitude, and honoring 
Him with special reverence. He called Himself ‘‘the Son of 
God,’’ and we understand that He was entitled to call Himself 
this. He led His disciples to the Father, and today His Gospel 
still leads men from the bondage of transitory affairs to the glor- 
ious liberty of the children of God. He promotes us to inward 
communion with God, who redeems us. 

But that is not all. We do not think of censuring or of re- 
fusing the title of Christians to those who go no further than 
this. The apostolic announcement has, however, a much wider 
signification. First, in it Jesus Christ is called the Reconeiler. It 
teaches that He died for sin. Secondly, it affirms that Jesus Christ 
dwells in the faithful, fills them, guides and governs them. ‘‘It 
ig not I who live, but Christ which liveth in me.”’ 

I shall not dwell here upon the second point, viz., that He 
who has become our prophet, guide and master, takes inward pos- 
session of us. It is not a paradox, it is a fact. But that which 
lies behind this fact, that which is expressed in the confession, 
‘“Christ lives in me,’’ the conviction, namely, of the eternal life 
of Christ, the power and the glory of it—thig is a secret of faith 
which is not capable of demonstration. The first point, however, 
demands closer consideration. Christ died for our sins? Christ 
has reconciled God? How? Did God require a reconciliation? Is 
God not love? Does the God who forgives sins, the God of mercy, 
require an indemnity? Did the father in the parable of the lost 
son demand expiation before he forgave his son? Was it not said 
of him who ‘prayed, ‘‘God be merciful to me a sinner,’’ ‘‘This man 
went down to his house justified?’ 

Yes, it is certainly so. God is love. He has always been love. 
and will remain so. The consolation of the Gospel of Jesus con- 
sists, indeed, in this—that he has revealed unto us God as eternal 
love. Far be the thought from us that God has been turned from 
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wrath to love, and that something had to be paid or sacrificed in 
order that he might love and forgive. But with this acknowledg- 
ment the matter is not exhausted. 

For there is an inner law that compels the sinner to ook upou. 
God as a wrathful judge. It is this conception of God which is the 
hardest and the most real punishment inflicted on sin. It tears 
the heart of man, transforms his thought of God into terror, robs 
him of peace and drives him to despair. This conception of God is 
a false one, and yet not false, for it is the necessary consequence 
of man’s sin—that is to say, of his godlessness. How can this con- 
ception of God be overcome? Not by words, but by deeds. When 
the Holy One descends to sinners, when He lives with them and 
walks with them, when He does not count them as unworthy but 
ealls them his brethren, when he serves them and dies for them, 
then their terror of the awful judge melts away, and they believe 
that the Holy One is Love, and that there is something mightier 
still than. justice—mercy. 

It is in relation to. these human conecnone that we have 
specially to regard the death of Christ. His death is thus the 
culminating point of the service which he rendered for sinners 
during Hig mission. This service had the single object of con- 
vineing sinners that forgiving love is mightier than the justice 
before which they tremble. If they believe this they are reconciled, 
and in this manner is the God of punitive justice reconciled. They 
now know God as their Redeemer, but they also know Jesus Christ 
as their Reconciler. 

This is the fundamental form of the Christian belief of the 
atonement. I would avoid alleging that every Christian must 
think so. But this I know, that Jesus Christ has not called the 
righteous to Himself, but those who trembled before Righteous- 
ness, and that the deepest and most earnest Christians embrace 
Jesus Christ, not only as the Prophet, but as the Reconciler. They 
do not, however, rest satisfied with seeing the atonement only in 
the life-work of Christ. They consider also His passion and His 
death as vicarious. How can they do otherwise? If they, the 
sinners, have escaped justice, and He, the Only One, has suffered 
death, why shall they not acknowledge that that which He has 
suffered was what they should have suffered? In presence of the 
cross, no other feeling, no other note, is possible. And for this 
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reason it is little use speculating on the ‘‘saving value’’ of Christ’s 
sufferings. To begin, in this region, to cast up reckonings is to 
lose the whole sacred impression of this divine fact upon the soul. 
Let us rather, with reverential reticence, gaze upon the eross 
of Christ from which God shines forth as the Infinite Love. It is 
a holy secret not understood of the profane, and yet ‘‘the power 
of God and the wisdom of God!’’—Independent. 


LEGEND OF ANDERNACH. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Near the Drachenfels on the Rhine is the quaint old town 
of Andernach. One of the prettiest legends of the Rhine attaches 
to this place. It is given by Longfellow thus: 

““There was once a poor old woman in Andernach, whose name 
was Frau Martha, and she lived all alone in a house by herself, 
_ and loved all the saints and the blessed Virgin, and was good as 
an angel, and sold tarts down the Rheinkrahn. But her house was 
very old, and the roof-tiles were broken, and she was too poor to 
get new ones, and the rain kept coming in, and no Christian soul 
in Andernach would help her. But the Frau Martha was a good 
woman, and never did anybody any harm, but went to Mass every 
morning, and sold tarts by the Rheinkrahn. Now, one dark, windy 
night, when all good Christians in Andernach were asleep in the 
feathers, Frau Martha, who lay under the roof, heard a great 
noise over head and in her chamber. Drip! drip! drip! as if the 
rain were dripping down through the broken tiles. Dear soul! 
and sure enough it was. And then there was a pounding and 
hammering overhead, as if somebody were at work on the roof, and 
she thought it was Pelz-Nickel tearing the tiles off because she 
had not been to confession often enough. So she began to pray, and 
the faster she said her Paternoster and Ave Maria the faster Pelz- 
Nickel pounded and pulled, and drip! drip! drip it went all around 
in the dark chamber, till the poor woman was frightened out of 
her wits, and ran to the window to call for help. Then in a moment 
all was still, death still. But she saw a light streaming through 
the mist and rain, and a great shadow on the house opposite. And 
then somebody came down from the top of her house by the ladder, 
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‘and had a lantern in his hand, and he took the ladder on his 
shoulder and passed down the street. But she could not see clearly, 
because the window was streaked with rain. And in the morning 
the old broken tiles were found scattered about the street, and there 
were new ones on the roof, and the old house has never leaked 
to this blessed day. 
‘¢As soon as Mass was over Frau Martha told the priest what 
had happened, and said it was not Pelz-Nickel, but without doubt 
St. Castor or St. Florian. Then she went to market, and told 
Frau Bridget all about it, and Frau Bridget said that two nights 
‘ before Hans Claus, the cooper, had heard a great pounding in his 
shop, and in the morning found new hoops on all his hogsheads, 
and that a man with a lantern and a ladder had been seen riding © 
out of town at midnight on a donkey; and that the same night 
the old windmill at Kloster St. Thomas had been mended, and the 
old gate in the churchyard at Feldkirche made as good as new, 
though nobody knew how the man got across the river. Then Frau 
Martha went down to the Rheinkrahn and told all these stories 
over again, and the old Ferryman of Fahr, said he could tell some- 
thing about it, for the very night the churchyard gate was mended 
he was lying awake in his bed because he could not sleep, and he 
heard a loud knocking at the door, and somebody calling him to 
get up and set him over the river. And when he got up he saw 
a man down by the river with a lantern and a ladder; but as he was 
going down to him the man blew out the light, and it was so dark 
he could not see who he was; and his boat was old and leaky; and 
he was afraid to set him over in the dark, but the man said he must 
be in Andernach that night, and so he set him over. And after 
they had crossed the river he watched the man till he came to an 
image of the Holy Virgin, and he saw him put his ladder against 
the wall and light his lamp, and then walk along the street. And 
in the morning he found his old boat all caulked and tight and 
painted red, and he could not tell for his blessed life who did it, 
unless it was the man with the lantern. Dear soul! how strange 
it was! And so it went on for some time, and whenever the man 
with the lantern had been seen walking through the street at night, 
so sure as the morning came some work had been done for the 
sake of some good soul; and everybody knew he did it, and yet 
nobody could find out who he was, nor where he lived; for when- © 
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ever anybody came near him he blew out his light and turned down 
another street, and suddenly disappeared, nobody could tell how. 
And some said it was Rubenzahl, and some Pelz-Nickel, and some 
St. Anthony on the Hearth. Now, one stormy night, a poor sinful 
creature was wandering about the street with her babe in her arms, 
and she was hungry and cold, and no soul in Andernach would 
take her in. And when she came to the church where the great 
crucifix stood she saw no light in the little chapel at the corner, 
but she sat down on a stone at the foot of the cross and began to 
pray, and prayed till she fell asleep with her poor little babe on 
her bosom. But she did not sleep long, for a bright light shone 
full in her face, and when she opened her eyes she saw a pale 
man with a lantern standing right before her. He was almost 
naked, and there was blood upon his hands and body, and great 
tears in his beautiful eyes, and his face was like the face of the 
Savior on the cross. Not a single word did he say to the poor 
woman, but looked at her compassionately, and gave her a loaf of 
bread, and took the little babe in his arms and kissed it. Then 
the mother looked up to the great crucifix, but there was no image 
there! and she shrieked and fell down as if she were dead. And 
there she was found with her child; and a few days after they 
both died and were buried together in one grave. And nobody 
would have believed her story if a woman who lived at the corner 
had not gone to the window when she heard the scream, and seen 
the figure hang the lantern up in its place, and then set. the ladder 
against the wall, and go up and nail itself to the cross. It has 
never moved since that night. ‘Ach! Herr! Je!’ ’’ 


SACRIFICIAL LOVE. 


In a sermon in his pulpit Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis said this: 

Twenty years ago today you buried Mr. Beecher, and shortly 
afterward called Mr. Berry, of England, to Plymouth pulpit, and 
some of you heard Mr. Berry recount an experience at midnight. 
The night was dark, the rain was falling, the family had retired, 
but a poor girl kept ringing the doorbell. When Mr. Berry went 
to the hall and made inquiry, he found the girl lived nearly two 
miles away, and that her mother was dying. Moved with com- 
passion, he put on his rubber coat, took his umbrella, and went into 
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the night. The name of the street disturbed him; and the scene 
on the first floor of the house that he entered filled him with terror ; 
on the second floor he found the dying woman. ‘‘There is another 
life,’’ he said to the dying woman. ‘‘Jesus is the world’s supreme 
teacher; you can trust Him.’’ The woman looked at him with 
staring eyes, for she was afraid of that other life. Plainly this 
would not do. So he took another tack. ‘‘Jesus lived a sinless 
life; He lived in wicked Nazareth without sin.’’? Even in a wicked 
tenement like hers, he bade the dying woman look up to Jesus, 
who kept His garments spotless. At this the woman’s face grew 
grayer, with a grayness beyond death itself. The terror of the ideal 
got hold of her. The pain and agony that come from looking 
on perfect obedience, tortured and racked her. ‘‘What if He did 
live sinless in Nazareth?’’ This woman had lived in sin in her 
tenement. She could have shrieked in fear at the thought of the 
Sinless One. Suddenly, in trying to light a torch to guide this 
poor woman down into the valley, God lighted a torch for Mr. 
Berry. In that moment He saw Jesus on the starry snowelad hights 
of ethical supremacy. Then he saw Him descending from the 
hights, made rose-red by His love. 

Down from the hights He came, His locks wet with the dew 
of the night, across the sharp rocks that cut and the thorns that 
tore, and His coming was like the Holy Grail, sliding down the 
beam of hight. And suddenly, He laid his hands on the preacher, 
and on the dying woman alike. For He had Saviorhood, sympathy, 
the-love that redeems from the guilt and the power of sin, and what 
Mr. Berry saw, he told. Their fear became a hope, and despair 
yielded to tears of joy, and while below there arose the sounds of 
ribaldry, above, the little tenement room became the door into 
heaven. For you cannot help dying, broken-hearted, sinful men and 
women, with the ideal supremacy of Jesus that alone crushes men. 
It is His descent from the hights, His redeeming, sacrificial love, 
that. crowns Christ with Saviorhood. This gives Him sympathy 
with those who are out of the way; therefore, oh! publican prodigal, 
and sinner, come boldly, not unto the throne of intellect, clear as 
erystal, not unto the throne of philosophy, cold as ice, unto the 
throne of sympathy, brotherhood and love, and thou shalt find pity 
and pardon for the hour of need. 
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THE REDEMPTION PRINCIPLE IN NATURE AND LIFE. 


BY THE REV. DR. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 
(By permission of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle.) 
“Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the world.”— 
John 1:29. ; 

““Last week we looked out upon the selfdisclosures of God, and 
passed in review the ascending series of revelations that begins 
in physical nature and reaches its climax in that divine being 
named Jesus Christ. We saw that pure spirit, whether human or 
divine, is invisible, and shadowless, and that spirit is discerned 
only in physical manifestations and outer works. We again defined 
the universe as an infinite genius and will rushing into visible ex- 
pression. Thus infinite power rushes into sight through stars and 
suns, with all the majesty of sea and sky. Infinite goodness rushes 
into sight in that wise provision that maintains order in nature, 
sees to it that seed time and harvest never fails, and provides for 
the wants of insects, birds and beasts and of man himself. Infinite 
Wisdom rushes into sight in the adjustment of the eye to light, the 
ear to sound, the reason to truth, the taste to the beautiful, the con- 
science to the eternal standards of right. We also found a dis- 
closure of God’s righteousness in the rewards that attend virtue, “1 
the pains and penalties that attend vice and in the everlasting 
distinction made between righteousness and iniquity. We found 
a revelation of the divin purpose and ‘vill in the progress of his- 
tory, the upward movement of society, and*that over ruling hand 
that seems to make the very falls of mankind to be falls forward. 
And, then, as when root and stocx burst into the final blossom aun‘ 
fruit, we saw lower revelations coming to the climax and perfectin 
in the life, teachings and career of that Divine Carpenter, whose 
eross has been the dynamic of individual growth and social pro- 
gress. In nature every living thing borrows its bloom and beauty 
from the sun. The clouds borrow light, ‘the rainbow borro-vs 
color, the flowers borrow flaming hues, the human cheek borrowing a 
gentle tint, while all the rays and colors are gathered up 
and held by the one all-supporting sun. Not otherwise have 
these lower disclosures of God through storms and _ harvests, 
through history, through conscience been gathered up, recon- 
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ciled, explained and illumined in the person of Jesus Christ. 
If the lower revelations of nature have gone forward like little 
streamlets, x hen Christ appeared, that revelation runs, not like a 
rivulet, but rolls like the sea. If the poets and the prophets were 
tapers, lighting man through this dark world, Jesus Christ rises like 
an untroubled sun, whose bright shining puts out the other tapers, 
as the sun, through very excess of light, extinguishes the stars of 
night. For Christ caused the Invisible One to stand forth, not as 
the God of the earthquake and the storm, but as one clothed with 
the lineaments of the heavenly Father, a Father wise, lovable, 
alluring, gentle, tender, the mighty and majestic One whose law is 
love, whose love is law, whose government is parental, whose nature 
is burden bearing and whose mission it is to recover man out of 
ignorance to wisdom, and out of selfishness and sin unto righte- 
ousness and likeness to Himself. Job found the first revelation 
of God in physical nature, and made the ladder to rest upon the 
earth below. But Christ is a teacher whose forehead strikes against 
the stars, and He revealed His Father as One who had seen God’s 
glory face to face. 

‘‘Having confessed that Christ is the supreme revelation of 
God, the question arises, Why must this Divine Teacher die rather 
than live, and continue His work until the appointed limits of old 
age? How can the death of a good man save a bad man from his 
sins? If the tidings of the death of this Divine Carpenter is the 
tidings of the most momentous event in history, by what law of 
nature or life can His death take away the transgressions of those 
who crucified this Supréme Teacher? Plato once said that he did 
not know whether or not God could forgive sins; that sometimes 
he doubted whether God had any right to forgive sins. But one 
thing is certain—that when a youth breaks the laws of nature and 
society, neither nature nor society will forgive him. The glutton 
breaks the law of moderation in eating and drinking. But onee the 
tissues are poisoned, the fevered veins and the poisoned nerves will 
neither pity nor pardon nor mitigate a single throb of agony. 
The libertine breaks the laws of purity and yields himself to 
excesses. 

‘“‘But once his body has become the home of disease the injured 
nerves and tissues will put the youth upon the rack, and though he 
writhe and twist as if in the hands of an inquisitor, the outraged 
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body will not hear his prayers or groans, or lessen a single throb. 
of the pain and torture. And though society often tries to forget 
a bad man’s transgressions, that out-breaking sin is never really 
forgotten and forgiven by the world. Wise men will not deceive 
themselves. We need not sprinkle our way with violet water. 
Play with acids and they eat like fire; tamper with poison and it 
consumes like a flame. The waters will drown, the steel will cut, 
the steam will scald, the engine will crush, the electric bolt will burn. 
If a man breaks the laws of nature he will suffer the utmost pen- 
alty, for there is no forgiveness in nature. If a man breaks the laws 
of society he will receive neither pity nor pardon, for there is 
no forgiveness in society. And yet it sometimes seems as if these 
sins are well-nigh universal. Ours is a sadly injured world. 

‘‘Open the paper tomorrow morning, and what passions and 
sins seem to rise like consuming flames about the palaces of the 
rich and the tenements of the poor. Yesterday the tenement father 
was brutal to his child, and left a bloody mark upon the babe’s 
white forehead. Yesterday husbands were untrue to their wives, 
and wives untrue to their husbands. Yesterday servants robbed 
masters of a few minutes of time; yesterday employers robbed 
servants of a part of the honest wage. Yesterday the clerk pilfered 
money from his employer’s till; yesterday the manufacturer wove 
lying cotton into his wool; yesterday the merchant adulterated his 
foods; yesterday the dealer made scant his weight of coal, or steel, 
or stone, while the farmer used a lying measure. And what 
strifes and conflicts are represented by that striking sentence of 
Hitcheock’s: ‘The lawyers call each other pettifoggers; the physi- 
-cians call each other quacks; the rulers call each other tricksters 
and politicians, while fashionable women, competing for social 
leadership, develop a bitterness toward one another that stays not 
at any of those epithets named flatterer, pretender or sycophant.’ 

‘< And what is the result of these sins upon the individual and 
society? When the profligate has wrecked his health and ruined hig 
life and happiness, society cannot forgive him, neither can he 
forgive himself. And the most tremendous question that ever 
fronted the human intellect is this one—can sins be forgiven? 
In the great monument newly erected at the battle field of Schuy- 
lerville, there are statues upon three corners, but one niche is 
vacant. It is the niche where there should have been the statue 
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of General Benedict Arnold. Is there no place of recovery for 
Arnold, in old age, weeping in his garret in London? Is there 
no recovery for King David, tossing upon his couch, and at last 
going out in the darkness and the storm, wandering through his 
gardens, weeping and smiting upon his breast? Where shall help 
be found? Neither time nor eternity will ever hold a _ greater © 
question. The problem whence came our planet, whet is the story 
of plants and animals, what is the history of tools and laws and 
governments—all these problems are as nothing compared to the 
question, who can forgive sins? Is there any one who can make the 
garments clean? Therefore, Plato’s wistful longing for some per- 
son clothed in beauty and tenderness, who should explain the rigor 
of conscience and recover man out of his transgressions, and, there- 
fore, Clements’ confession, ‘As diseased creatures, we need a phy- 
sician ; as wanderers we need a leader; as blind, we want one to give 
us light; as perishing of thirst we need the living spring, of which, 
if a man drink, he thrists no more; as dead, we require life. Yes, 
all mankind eries aloud for Jesus, that its sins and wanderings 
may not issue in final condemnation, but that, delivered by Him 
from the pollution of sin, man may be gathered into the heavenly 
garner.’ 

‘““Now, if we are to understand the nature of forgiveness, we 
‘ must, at the very outset of our study, ask and answer the question, 
What is the sin to be forgiven, for the theory of pardon will be 
colored by the theory of the condition of the thing that is to be 
pardoned. Doubtless, there are a thousand theories of sin, but 
Moses’ parable of the lost Eden and man’s expulsion from his 
paradise is, beyond doubt, the clearest, most significant and satis- 
- factory. Moses’ story of the origin of sin is the story, not of one 
fall, but of five falls. The first fall, the fall of Adam, the father 
man, portrays self-will as the root of evil and the source of 
unhappiness. Then comes the fall of Cain, representing dis- 
obedience to God, as the Creator and Father, going on to hatred 
toward one’s brother man; a hatred that often ends in murder. 
Then comes the fall of Lamech, who builds a city, develops tools, 
industries and wealth, and the strife and destruction of the city 
teaches us that material civilization is not of necessity a ouarantee 
of progress. The fourth myth is the story of the fall of the angels, 
where the Sons of God descend from heaven, and marry the daugh- 
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ters of earth; and the lesson is a warning against all manner 
of sinful alliances. The fifth fall is the fall of Babel, which sets 
forth the tragedy that always overtakes men who are guilty of 
intellectual pride and conceit. Moses’ account of these five falls 
represents the editorial handling of many ethnic legends and 
myths, but it is the glory of the Mosaic story that the author writes 
from the viewpoint of theism. He portrays obedience to God’s 
laws as the source of happiness, and disobedience as the spring of 
all misery. Over against this theory, and over against these teach- 
ings of the word of God, stands the theory of the Grecian philoso- 
phers, who represented sin as having its origin in ignorance. The 
old Greeks portrayed their father man as a youth whose eyes were 
bandaged, so that he could not see, whose right hand was bound 
behind his back, so that he could not work, whose right foot was 
fettered, so that he could not run. But experience was an angel 
who stood beside this youth, who felt his way forward, and ad- 
vanced by falls and grievous hurts. Each morning the angel pulled 
one thread from the bandage about man’s eyes; another thread 
from the bandage that fettered his hands and feet; until at last 
there is but a single tiny thread that holds man. In maturity 
man stands forth free. His eyes see clearly, his feet run swiftly 
along the highways of wisdom and wealth. His right hand works 
strongly and surely. And since the source of all sin is in intel- 
lectual error and ignorance, correction of all passions was foune 
in wisdom and knowledge. 

‘But very soon the Greeks found that their theory broke 
down, for many an Alcibiades, representing all the wisdom of the 
schools, rose up in the form of a fallen angel, who went every 
whither, pillaging and destroying. Outer cultures can do much, but 
where the heart is wrong, it only places a sword in the hands of one 
whose heart is filled with murder. Painting an organ outside 
with soft and harmonious colors will not correct the discord in the 
pipes, and when culture has embellished the soul, the intellect 
and the taste, it remains to regenerate the discord of the heart 
and will. Later, in the third century, there began to develop 
theories philosophical, theories that still persist in the realm of 
theology. Calvin’s statement was that sin has its origin in the 
fall of Adam. This first man is an historical figure. He was so 
perfect that Aristotle is but the ruins of an Adam. Upon the 
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result of his temptation hinged the whole history and happiness of 
the race—as in the old armies everything depended upon the con- 
flict between David and Goliath, who stood forth as champions. 
According to the Calvinistic school, God thought it was better 
to risk everything upon the temptation of Adam rather than to 
try each man for himself. Some of these thinkers make the entire 
race to have been in Adam as the oak is in the acorn. These are 
realists, represented by men like the late Dr Shedd. Others look 
upon Adam as the representative of the race. 

‘“‘But with the new view of the Scriptures has come a new 
view of sin; that the story of the fall in Eden is like the story of 
the Prodigal Son, a parable of the account of evil. That all temp- 
tation gives an opportunity for the choice between right and wrong. 
That the higher spiritual faculties rest down upon lower animal 
passions; that something of the old animal impulses are in us all; 
that sin is the subordination of the reason to the body, or subordi- 
nation of affection to the lower reason, or subordination of the 
higher duty to the lower love, that suffering attends sin as a 
shadow; that the root of sin is in its essence self will; that the 
standard of happiness is righteousness and obedience to God; 
that when the bodily passions are strong, and the will weak, the 
Divine Will, named God, Our Father, and the Divine Teacher 
and Friend, named Christ the Savior, can strengthen and in- 
spire and regenerate the soul. And if the old theory of sin- 
fulness has lost all power to waken the sense of sinfulness in men, 
the new view has revived the sense of sin, and many, to use Paul’s 
words have died who before were alive in transgression. And a 
new and a thousand fold richer meaning has entered intu ine 
words, ‘Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the 
world.’ 

‘“More important than the theory of sin is our idea of the 
nature and scope of salvation. Gone forever the old idea that 
Christ came to deliver man from burning. He came also to put 
out the flames themselves. Having delivered man from the penalty 
of his sin He rushes on to deliver man from the sinning. Saving 
man, He saves also the things and institutions that make man. 
When the orphan asylum took fire a brave man rushed into the 
burning building and carried out a little child, giving the babe 
shelter in his own home. When the morning dawned this citizen 
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did not count the child saved because his body had been delivered 
from the blazing pile. The child’s mind was lost in ignorance 
and the new friend saved the boy’s reason to books and the 
libraries. He saved the boy’s affection to friendship and love. He 
saved his hands to tools and industry. He saved his conscience to 
right conduct and character. And to the very last hour of his 
life he was toiling on to save the youth to some higher form of 
good. And Christ’s salvation only begins in saving the soul from 
punishment and ‘the eternal burnings.’ 

‘‘His divine saving is universal and includes in its scope the 
cleansing of reason, the refining of the imagination, the reinforee- 
ment of the will, the regeneration of every purpose, until the in- 
dividual represents righteousness from crown to foot and is of 
goodness all compact. For it is not enough to save the man from 
punishment for sin, but the faculty out of which that sin sprang 
must be saved. Just as it is not enough to sweeten the single cup 
of water, but the bitter fountain itself must be sweetened. How 
petty and insufficient seem the old theories of salvation. The goy- 
ernmental theory made the death of Christ satisfy abstract justice, 
leaving the individual, as before, unchanged and ready to commit 
new sins. The representative theory involved a like inadequacy. 
For, having made the righteous person suffer the punishment of 
the wrongdoer, it left the wild tree unchanged in the bitterness 
that ran through the sap and bough. The theory of imputation 
involved a fiction in which the righteousness of Christ was infinite, 
and His divine character was represented almost like a bale of 
goods, from which a character suit was cut off for each individual. 
And by a fiction the bad man within was looked upon as good wy 
reason of the divine garment without. Dr. Watt carried these 
mechanical theories so far that he portrayed God as angry, and in 
no wise to be placated unless somebody would suffer for it. At 
last this God whose brow was clothed with thunder storms made a 
covenant with His Son, agreeing that if He would come into the 
world and go through an amount of suffering equivalent to the 
sins of man, He would be reconciled and put aside His anger. 
Therefore, Dr. Watts’ expression that Christ sprinkled the throne 
of God with His own blood. The history of philosophy holds no 
more abhorent, outrageous and repulsive libel upon the goodness 
of God. And out of that false philosophy there grew up a genera- 
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tion whose inner thought was one of fear and even hatred of God, 
but of admiration and love of Christ. Multitudes were driven into 
atheism and forsook all faith. Over against this teaching stands 
Christ’s word, that God so loved the world that He sent His Son 
to die for it; that He came to reveal God as a father; that God is 
love; that God is just; that love hates sin, punishes it, not through 
vindictiveness, but in the interest of moral order; that this love is 
paternal, pitying men in their ignorance and sins, and dedicating 
itself to bringing them back out of transgression and wrong into 
righteousness; and that this divine love, brooding upon man, sweet- 
ening, correcting, chastising and regenerating, at last brings the 
body, with all its impulses, the mind with its hungers and the will 
with its purposes, into a new creature, saved into the likeness of 
Jesus Christ. 

‘‘What now is involved in the statement that God takes upon 
himself man’s sins, and atones for his transgressions? In the last 
analysis there are two results of sin. One is individual, and the 
other is social. David slays Uriah, and the home, bereft of a 
father, and the people, bereft of a leader, suffer on the one hand, 
while personally David suffers a sense of guilt, remorse, the loss of 
influence, the deterioration of his moral faculties. Here is Aaron 
Burr, who, individually, as the result of his transgression, finds 
himself eione mid the crowded streets, severed from his kind, one 
who has slain his friend, Hamilton, who had robbed a home of its 
most precious jewel, and who had plotted treason against his 
country. And here are corrupt leaders in our great city, who have 
misused public office, taken bribes from bad men, and used the 
proceeds of their sin, flaunting wealth, luxury, equipages, in the 
faces of the youth of the city. At first blush wickedness seems to 
prosper; the influence of David’s sin, and Aaron Burr’s, and of our 
corrupt leaders is in all the air like a deadly miasma. These men ean 
not cure the ills they have created, nor stay the conflagration they 
have kindled, nor carry the burdens they have placed upon society, 
so the infinite God assumes the task. He bears man’s transgressions. 
He raises up a friend who becomes a father to Uriah’s fatherless 
children. When the hosts of liberty waver, and freedom is threat- 
ened by Aaron Burr’s sin, God raises up new leaders, wakens in 
men a hatred of tyranny and crime, pours out upon the people 
the new tides of hope, and leads the people forward. - Every 
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wrong-doer, like Napoleon, through his sins, creates conditions and 
burdens that God alone can bear. And He it is who neutralizes 
the man’s evil example, and bears his transgressions, turns the 
individual’s evil into good for the people, and maintains the up- 
ward progress of society. God is the world’s sin-bearer. 

‘‘Not less important and far-reaching is the task of saving 
the individual. Peter denies his Lord, Saul slays Stephen, Macbeth 
murders the king, Benedict Arnold betrays his country, and where 
shall help be found? Confessedly, the beginning of the recovery 
must come with the sense of guilt, and the consciousness of God’s 
disapproval. The sense of ignorance lends value to wisdom, 
the sense of sickness lends meaning to medicine and physician 
and the sense of sin lends value to the work of the Savior. 
Black stands forth in its real color over against spotless purity. 
Peter was conscious of guilt when he beheld the white spotlessness 
of Christ, his Master. Who shall describe the beauty of that divine 
character? What simphcity in Christ! What tenderness toward 
publican and sinner! What all-forgiving love! How did He meet 
storm with calm, hate with love, enmity with forgiveness, blows with 
resignation? The bitterness of His murderers with His ‘Father, 
forgive them, they know not what they do!’ When the young 
artist in Florence had broken the laws of the beautiful and fallen 
asleep over his work, the great Master came in and pitied the boy’s 
rude and misguided drawing. In bold, free hand the master placed 
over against the paint-grinder’s rude conception the glorious out- 
lines of an ideal face, and wakened within the youth a conscious- 
ness of his own imperfection and ignorance. Not otherwise does 
Christ create within the soul a consciousness of guilt, while His pity- 
ing love breaks the sinner’s heart, stirs in him the fountains of the 
great deep, leads him to confession, penitence and forsaking of the 
old thoughts and deeds and loves. 

“But awakening the sense of guilt, pardoning the past trans- 
gression, are but the beginnings of Christ’s redemptive love. Hav- 
ing achieved these results, He rushes on to a new and larger task. 
The faculties must now be created, that the deeds may be new 
Some years ago an excavator in a Grecian island was excavating a 
temple. One day he uncovered a mass of nameless fragments that. 
seemed to have no meaning. The pieces of marble seemed only 
rubbish. The workmen knew not to what statue they belonged, 
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nor did they care. One day a great artist brought all these frag- 
ments together, in the beautiful form of a winged Victory. Yet the 
head was missing, the hands were gone, while a yellow mark lay 
across the breast. Reverently and patiently this artist, studying 
the lines, reproduced the lost head, carried the flowing movement 
of the arms in their completion in the hands and feet, and over 
against the fragments of the Victory there stood at last a new 
statue in spotless marble, of a Winged Victory that was now so 
beautiful that in its airy grace and delicate poise it seemed about 
to spread its wings, and make its way back through the pathless 
air unto the realm where perfect beauty dwells. And not other- 
wise was the work of Christ. For three and thirty years He toiled 
upon the broken fragments of our humnity. At last He brought the 
marred reason, the injured affection, the broken will together, com- 
bining them in a new whole, interpreting their meaning and re- 
vealing to man the divine possibilities that were his. For Christ 
was the Son of Man, and the revelator to sinful men of what is 
man’s birthright, since he is made in the image of his God. And 
by His life and death Christ saved man from hopelessness, dis- 
turbed him with a great vision of possible excellence, supported 
him in hig struggles upward toward obedience to his God. Re- 
vealed Himself as the living Christ, tempted in all points like as we 
are, aud yet without sin; and who shall describe the wealth of 
meaning involved in this aspect of Christ’s redemptive work? 
‘“We return from our survey with the conviction that the 
sacrifice is in work, Christ’s work, because sacrifice is a universal 
law. There is no life without death. The soil dies that the vege- 
table may live. The leaves die to-day that next year’s leaves may 
have a richer hue. The rose petals of one June lend a new crimson 
to the blossoms of ancther growth. The animal dies that man may 
live. The brain dies that thought may live. Each idea takes toll 
from the brain. Each active affection costs self-sacrifice and 
thought. The martyr dies that the people may be free, the hero 
dies that slaves may lose their fetters. .The mother grows weak that 
the child may grow stronger. And God gives Himself in self- 
sacrificing love, that man may grow wise and strong and holy. 
For the lamb was slain from the foundation of the world. God’s 
love is eternal. His very nature is burden bearing. What Christ 
was for three and thirty years toward the publican, and the chit- 
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dren, the prodigal, toward His recreant disciples, that God has been 
toward all men from the beginning of time. God’s government 
is parental, God’s thoughts are medicinal. His task through the 
centuries is the recovery of men. He .yould not the death of any. 
As has been said, Calvary itself is God’s eternal heartache, mani- 
fest in terms of time. The cross is God’s eulogy upon man, writ- 
ten in letters of crimson upon the scroll of history; the most 
wondrous Word that has ever fallen on heaven’s battlements is 
this Word: ‘For God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting Life.’’ 


“THE LORD LAID ON HIM THE INIQUITY OF US ALL.”’ 


Isaiah 53:6. 

A poor man who had been a thief, and very violent and wicked, 
was brought to know Jesus as his Savior; and on being asked one 
day the cause of the wonderful change, he said: ‘‘It was the cruci- 
fixion did it, ma’am. Punishment did me no good. It was it that 
made me so bad; but I was bad to begin with, and it could not 
change me. I was flogged and hand-cuffed, and had irons on my 
legs, was in the ‘darks’ and solitary for many a day; and every- 
thing done to me I kicked against, and those that did it. I cursed 
and swore at them; and when I was silent I did it more in my 
heart. Every stroke brought out a fresh sin. Nothing that I 
bore could pay my debt, for I broke the law again at every turn. 
It was all no use—no use to lay it on me. But oh, when I read 
of Jesus, how he was bruised for our iniquities, and the chastise- 
ment of our peace was laid upon him, I saw that he could bear it. 
I was often dumb with my mouth like a man, and bit my lips 
till they bled, but he was dumb within like a sheep. When he was 
nailed he did not threaten. He submitted without a notion of re- 
belling, and this was the way he was able to pay up instead of us, 
for he was the Son of God, and he had no sin. I see it plainly and 
I believe it. ‘The Lord laid on him the iniquity of us all;’ we could 
not bear it without becoming worse. This is what changed me, 
and I am a changed man.”’ 
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THE REPRIEVE. 


Sir Evan Nepean, of the Home Department, relates the fol- 
lowing, respecting himself: One night, during his office as under- 
secretary, he felt the most unaccountable wakefulness that could 
be imagined; he was in perfect health, had dined early, and had 
nothing whatever on his mind to keep him awake. Still he found 
all attempts to sleep impossible, and from eleven till two in the 
morning, he never closed an eye. At length, weary of this struggle, 
and as the twilight was breaking (it was summer), he determined 
to try what would be the effect of a walk in the park. There he 
saw nothing but the sleepy sentinels. But in his walk, happening 
to pass the House office several times, he thought of letting himself 
in with his key, though without any particular object. The book 
of entries of the day before still lay on the table, and through sheer 
listlessness he opened it. The first thing he saw appalled him—‘‘A 
reprieve to be sent to York for the coiners ordered for execution.’’ 
The execution had been ordered for the next day. It struck him 
that he had received no return to his order to send the reprieve. 
He searched the ‘‘minutes.’’ He could not find it there. In alarm 
he went to the house of the chief clerk, who lived in Downing 
street, knocked him up (it was then past three), and asked him 
if he knew anything of the reprieve being sent. ‘‘ You are scarcely 
awake,’’ said Sir Evan; ‘‘recollect yourself; it must have been 
sent.’’ 

The clerk said that he now recollected he had sent it to the 
clerk of the crown, whose business it was to forward it to York. 

‘“Good,’’ said Sir Evan, ‘‘but have you his receipt and certificate 
that it is gone?’’ 

SGIN yy! 

‘“Then come with me to his house, we must find him if it is 
early.’’ It was now four, and the clerk of the crown lived in 
Chancery Lane. There was no hackney coach to be seen and they 
almost ran. They were just in time. The clerk of the crown 
had a country house, and meaning to have a long holiday, he was 
at that moment stepping into hig gig to go to his villa. Astonished 
at this visit of the under-seeretary of the state at such an hour, 
he was still more so at his business. 
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‘““Heavens!’’ eried he, ‘‘the reprieve is locked up in my desk!’’ 
It was brought. Sir Evan sent to the post office for the truest and 
fleetest express. The reprieve reached York next morning just 
at the moment the unhappy men were ascending the cart. 

With Sir Evan Nepean, we fully agree in regarding this little 
narrative as one of the most extraordinary that we ever heard. 

But what a lesson does it suggest to Christians! To each of 
us is entrusted a reprieve for lost sinners. Is it locked up in our 
desk? Is it kept back when they for whom it is designed are ready 
It is letting in the light and glory of God as they shine in the face 
of Jesus Christ. It is saying to men, ‘‘God loves you, He pities 
you, He is sorry for you, He is working for you; and you are born 
into a world in which sin punishes itself at every step; in which, 
though you are born at the lowest, you are under the dominion of 
One who would raise you to the highest, and in which you are 
to perish? Let us make haste ere it be too late. 


CHRIST DIED BECAUSE HE LOVED. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.”—John 15:13. 

The atonement is the disclosure of the divine love. It is the 
making known the eternal character of the arch Sovereign of the 
universe. It is breaking away the cobwebs which have been spun 
by philosophers. It is removing the old notions of eternal sacrifice. 
sons, and have shining crowns waiting for you.’’ 

The nature of Divinity as disclosed by Jesus Christ, is uplifting 
love in a God that does not sit like some old Jupiter s2eking his own 
happiness, and indulging in self-worship;.in a God that does not 
bargain or traffic; in a God of disinterested goodness, who is con- 
stantly pouring out his life in suffering, in burden-bearing, for the 
sake of saving men, and raising them from degradation and misery 
to a life of happiness and exaltation; in One who walks in sublime 
purity among men, and comes to his passion knowing what is before 
him, and drinks the cup to the very dregs, and will not turn back: 
in One who, for love’s sake, dies heroically, ascends to heaven. 
and comes back and bears witness to mankind that they are ascend- 
ing to his Father and their Father, and says, ‘‘Now, go and 
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preach to all that the love of God was made plain to men by the 
sufferings of his only begotten Son, that every man who hears it 
may know that though he be weak, imperfect and sinful, he has a 
Friend in heaven.”’ 

When we are sick we send for a physician, and we send for 
him because we are sick. We do not send for a physician because 
we are well. When we are in trouble we call for help, not because 
we are able to take care of ourselves, but because we need somebody 
to take care of us. And so Christ says, ‘‘I am not come to eall 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance. They that be whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick.’’ And the revelation of 
this interior nature of God is the introduction into this world of a 
totally new idea—namely, that royal love, divine love, suffers; 
and that love, the best love we know anything about in this world, 
has the element of suffering in it. 

What love is there on earth that is more vital, or more full of 
surprise and joy, than the love of mated hearts? And yet, the 
amount of joy they feel does not measure what they will bear, 
what they will suffer, what they will take upon themselves, what 
they will give up, or what service they will bestow, for the sake 
of their love for each other. 

The apostle speaks somewhere of ‘‘slaves of love.’? ‘‘You 
are servants for Christ’s sake.’’ ‘‘You are slaves of our true 
love.’’ Deep love is a slave. It makes itself known, not by 
overflowing joy, often not by contributing to the present happi- 
ness of the person loved, but by rendering substantial service to 
that person. And there is not this side of the Cross of Christ 
anything that is so perfect an illustration of love in the administra- 
tion and economy of God in this world, as the birth and develop- 
ment of the child in the family. For, when the child is born it is 
through pangs and pain; and its absolute helplessness ties the 
mother to it as a slave of love. By day and by night, through 
sickness and through health, during all the gradations of unfolding 
growth, there is the joy of the mother in overruling self for the 
sake of her little one. Though she be the flower and pride of 
every assembly, the moment the fountain is opened, and the mother- 
soul is awakened, how blessed is the cottage! and how willingly 
and cheerfully all the gay trappings of fashionable life are given 
up! She devotes her very life to the child; and as it grows older 
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she still serves it, and becomes its wisdom and righteousness; her 
experience is made over to the child; and she clothes it with herself, 
as we are told to put on the Lord Jesus Christ. As it goes on > 
increasing in stature and knowledge she watches it, guides ‘it, 
inspires it and helps it to the end. If there is anything else that 
represents the atonement like that, I do not know what it is. 

The devotion of God to his creatures, in carrying their sor- 
rows and burdens, and in administering the economy of the uni- 
verse for the sake of bearing them up through all stages of develop- 
ment, until at last they blaze in the grandeur and glory of the 
eternal sphere; in other words, the love of God in Christ Jesus— 
if there is anything with which we. are familiar that will illustrate 
this, it is the devotion of the parent, giving to the child who can 
give nothing back; who wants everything, and can make no return; 
who is a little trader in the commerce of life, and who goes into 
the market with nothing in his hand, and turns, as it were, to the 
mother, and says, ‘‘I will pay you with sorrow, if you will take 
eare of me; I will pay you with truancy and ingratitude, and 
wring your heart with anxiety, if you will only follow me up with 
love.’’ 

So the mother takes the child and rears it, till the day comes 
when she, with old age resting upon her brow, with all of life’s 
experiences making her more beautiful in the glory of her de- 
parting years than did her pristine youth, at last sees her children, 
the son and the daughter, having grown to stature and knowledge 
under her administration, and having now themselves become 
parents, carrying out the sublime teachings which they received 
from her: and they stand ministering to her in her old age, and 
loving her as none could except those who had been so reared by her. 

The day is coming when we shall stand in the presence of 
Almighty God, and the mysteries of time (which are only our 
ignorances), shall be brushed away, and we shall perceive the 
line of the development which has been going on through our life, 
and we see no Oriental regent, no sultan sitting on the throne, but 
shall see the meekness, the humility, the universal service of the 
self-sacrificing God, and his love, perpetually waiting, bearing, 
hoping for us; and we shall behold him; and then, and forever and 
forever, we shall say, in sublimer language, and with a higher 
conception: 

—6 
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“We thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead: and, 
that he died for all that they which live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto him which died for them and rose again.” 


To this renewed life of Christ Jesus I call you. I do not 
call you to any cold catechetical understanding of the atonement, 
or of regeneration. God loves you. You need somebody to love 
you. You need somebody to bear you up and take care of you 
in the dying hour. You need somebody to guide you to the as- 
sembly of the spirits of just men made perfect. You need some- 
body to accompany you when you are approaching the gate of 
heaven. You need somebody who shall be to you an interpreter 
of the heavenly language. Jesus Christ is the name of the one that 
you need, and whosoever cometh to Him he will in no wise east out, 
but will give everlasting life. 

But then you must know Him, and the power of the fire of 
His love upon yourself; and you must kindle a corresponding 
fire in your heart, and that fire will go on illuminating, warming 
and cleansing, until you are prepared for that rest which remaineth 
for the people of God. And eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man, though he be a prophet, 
to conceive what God hath laid up for us. 

This life, the whole of it, is, as it were, a vision, a dream, a 
transient and quickly passing scene. The real life fies beyond. 
The Author and Giver of life is waiting to receive you there. 
Cling to him, love him, and by the power of the hope of Christ’s 
resurrection, rise to be forever with God. 


“WHO REDEEMETH THY LIFE FROM DESTRUCTION?”’ 


Psalm 103:4. 

Do you know what a redeemer is? It is one who helps another 
out of any trouble, or difficulty, or punishment, by paying the 
penalty in his stead. 

Some little children once had a pet lamb. They had taken 
care of it since it was very small. It ran after them, and played 
with them, and ate from their hands. But one morning, when 
their lessons were done, and they ran as usual to play with 
““Snowy,’’ they saw before the door a large, rough-looking boy, 
dragging the little white lamb by a rope around its neck, 
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““What are you going to do with Snowy?’’ exclaimed the 
children, running up to him; ‘‘that’s our lamb.’’ 

“Tt won’t do you much aot now you have foand her,’’ said 
the boy. ‘‘Master bought her this morning, and I am going to 
take her to the slaughter-house.’’ 

‘“To the slaughter-house! Kill our Snowy! You shan’t do 
it,’’ cried Ralph, with crimson cheeks and sparkling eyes; while 
the other children broke out into loud exclamations, putting their 
arms around Snowy, and trying to snatch the rope out of the lad’s 
hand. Just then a gentleman came by, and asked what all that 
noise was about. 

‘*Tt’s our lamb, sir,’’ said Ralph, half choked with trying not 
‘to ery. ‘‘It is stolen from us; and I’m sure he’s going to kill it.”’ 

The butcher explained that it had been sold to him. 

“*Oh, nonsense,’’ said the gentleman. ‘‘There, there, children, 
stop erying; the lamb shan’t be killed this time. Give them the 
rope. I’ll pay your master what he gave for the lamb.’’ 

The butcher did not like giving up the lamb at all at first, 
but the gentleman insisted upon his doing so; and paying him 
out of his own purse, told the children to take charge of the lamb. 

How glad those children were then! How they hugged poor 
Snowy, who had been in so much danger, and thanked the gentle- 
man for his kindness. 

Now this was redemption. Poor Snowy could not save herself ; 
and the children, dearly as they loved her, could not save her; 
for they had not money enough to pay the price. But the gentle- 
man paid the money, and redeemed the little lamb from death, 
and the children from the sorrow of iosing her. 


2) 


ISAIAH 1:18. 


Chemists tell us that cloth which has been dyed red can never 
be restored to its original purity. But when a piece of red clo-h 
is looked at through red glass the color is lost and it appears white. 
So sins though they be as scarlet, or red lixe crimson, are, througn 
the interposed blood of Christ, as white as snow. 
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THE GLORY OF THE CROSS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM JONES. 

“But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world.”—Galatians 6:14. 

It is said that the shadow of the cross was on the world from 
eternity. The seers and prophets had had a vision of it. Redemp- 
tion is not only the costliest, but also the oldest remedy that heaven 
or earth has ever heard of. The grace of God is older than the sin 
of man. The Lamb was slain from the foundation of the world. 
The Saviour was ready before man had fallen. The Shepherd was » 
prepared before the sheep had gone astray. The cross is not a thing 
of yesterday; it carries us back to eternity. 

We must give the cross its proper place in the world, in Chris- 
tianity, and in our own personal religion. There are many men 
to-day who will have nothing to do with the cross; they do not 
want a cross; they have even cut down the tree; but I believe in 
it. Life has, never, been exactly the same since Jesus died, and I 
would like to give you this evening a few of the reasons why I 
believe and glory in the cross. 

I glory in the cross because it has given us a new conception 
of God. We know now that God is our gracious, loving, and for- 
giving Father. God is also as a mother to us, ‘‘ As one whom his 
mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.’’ A man gaid some 
years ago, ‘‘If I were God the sorrows of the world would break 
my heart.’’ That is just what the sin and sorrows of the world 
did, they broke the heart of the Eternal. The Father was suf- 
fering for us when Christ was suffering, and it is this that makes 
the sacrifice of the God-man the central and outstanding truth 
of the Gospel. All the intimate friends of Jesus, those who knew 
Him best, tell us that His death was the most important event in 
His history. He broke His heart over us. He poured out His soul 
and shed His blood for us. The cross has revealed to us the most 
startling fact that the world has ever heard of, the fact that God 
loves us in spite of our sin, and has put away our sin through 
Christ. The love of God meets us at every corner of the street 
and seeks to atone for us, to help us, and to carry us back to the 
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eternal source of all goodness and consolation. Love is vicarious. 
It wants to stand in our place. Christ stood in the place of the 
transgressor. Love wants to relieve and release and to deliver us. 
It will go back in search of the one that is left behind. Some of 
you have hear the story of the little drummer-boy that was left 
behind to perish. When Napoleon was going with the troops across 
the Alps and making their way to the Plains of Italy, a little drum- 
mer-boy slipped down many hundreds of yards with an avalanche 
of snow, and it was utterly impossible for him to get from there 
without help. The soldiers who witnessed the accident looked 
back, but they dare not stop and go to his rescue without orders. 
The little boy commenced to play on his drum the relief call, and 
the soldiers heard him, and they longed for orders to relieve him; 
and Napolon himself was told of the accident, but the life of a 
little drummer-boy was of no value to him; soon they went and still 
he played the relief call. He watched the army fast disappearing 
and no help or relief coming, and when he saw there was to be no 
rescue he began to beat his own funeral march, and many of the 
soldiers wept as they heard it, and after they reached home they 
told the story to their wives and children, and they also wept. 
That is not the way that.God treated us in our fallen and lost con- 
dition. he heard our relief call and came to our rescue. He did 
not leave us behind to perish and to beat our own funeral march 
and die, but He came in Jesus Christ to our rescue and deliverance. 
‘His love was so wonderful that He came Himself to deliver and 
redeem us. ‘‘He loved me and gave Himself for me.’’ Redeem- 
ing love releases, rescues, and saves. 

I glory in the cross, for it is through Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified that we receive forgiveness of sins. ‘‘In whom we have 
redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of sins.’’ 

Jesus was never without the cross; it was in His life from 
Bethlehem to Calvary. Dr. Matheson very beautifully says ‘‘that 
for thirty-three years Christ made one eternal effort to compensate 
the Father for the world’s sins.’’ God forgives the world on the 
ground of what Christ has done. Christ crucified has power and 
authority to say to you and me, “‘Your sins, which are many, are 
forgiven.”’ 

He is great enough in His divinity and humanity to stand be- 
tween us and the worst. He is great enough to stand between us 
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and Judgment and death. He is in the midst to-night to forgive 
and to blot out our sins forever. I glory in the cross because it has 
power to break our chains and fetters and set our soul at liberty. 
If you are still in your sin that is a proof that you have never been 
to Calvary. 

One day Count Zinzendorff happened to see a picture of Christ 
crucified, with the words written underneath, ‘‘I did this for thee, 
what wilt thou do for Me?’’ He gazed upon it until the cross had 
time to act on his soul, and it broke the chains of his pride and 
unbelief. From that moment he was a free man. And he felt he 
must give his, heart and life to the Redeemer, and it so fired his 
zeal for God that he there and then became a missionary of Jesus 
Christ, and spent the remaining years of his life in preaching the 
Gospel of redeeming love and redeeming blood in the countries of 
Europe. 

By the power of the cross the deeds of the flesh are mortified. 
The death of Christ becomes the death of our sin. Thomas Boston 
cried out one night, ‘‘God is my witness that I am willing for Him 
to take every sin, every lust and passion out of my heart and bind 
them up and crucify them.’’ Are you and I willing for the nails 
of the cross to be driven through every sin of ours? That is the 
way to slay them. 

Again I glory in the cross because it gives us a sense of safety 
and security. The cross is the guarantee that the world does not 
go on fire today and perish. Without Christ there is no sense 
of security. The world continues to be and to move heavenward 
because Christ has died for it. The upward and progressive move- 
ment of the world is due to the cross, or, as Dr. Parker says, ‘‘It 
received its momentum from the cross, and without the cross the 
momentum will die.’’ The cross is therefore the assurance of the 
world’s safety and progress. Sin has robbed us of our sense of 
safety and possession. It has beggared, dispossessed, and disin- 
herited us, but Christ restores to us everything we lost. He gives 
us back our sense of security and possession. If you separate your- 
self from Christ you separate yourself from the eternal source of all 
blessedness and safety. We cannot fail or perish at the cross. 
Here we are safe forever. ‘‘Other refuge have I none.’’ 

I glory in the cross because it is our guarantee of success in 
the future. Christianity must triumph, the enemy must be driven 
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out of the field. The devil must be defeated. Jesus is attracting 
and winning thousands in all parts of the world, and will continue 
to win and conquer. ‘‘He shall not fail nor be discouraged till He 
have set judgment in the earth.’’ 

Some months ago two men were talking together about a little 
village chapel not many miles from this city. The cause was very 
weak there. They had lost most of their best supporters through 
death and removal. One said, ‘‘If one more family leaves this 
chapel they will have to give up and close the doors.’’ ‘‘No,’’ 
replied the other friend. ‘‘I tell you that one breeze from Calvary 
is enough to put new life into the whole place.’’ Christianity can- 
not fail as long as the cross avails for us and Jesus Himself is with 
us. One breeze from Calvary is enough to put new ‘ife and power 
and enthusiasm in all the churches of the land. Pray for the 
breezes from Calvary. 

I glory in the cross because it guarantees that the Divine 
blessing and promise will never fail me.’’ All the promises are 
“‘vea’’ and ‘‘amen’’ in Jesus. Because Christ has given Himself 
for you and you have given yourself to Him He has pledged Him- 
self to stand by you and to supply every need cf yours. ‘‘ All 
things are yours.’’ Henceforth all things are on your side. Since 
He has given Christ He is sure to give all other things. ‘‘He that 
spared not His own Son but delivered Him up for us all, how 
shall He not with Him freely give us all things?’’ Since He did 
not withhold the greatest gift, He will not withhold any other 
good thing. All the covenanted mercies of God are yours forever 
in Christ. 

When the Rev. John Jones, Talysarn, one of the greatest 
preachers that has ever ascended a pulpit in North Wales, was 
dying sixty years ago, a brother minister asked him how he felt 
in regard to the future. He replied: ‘‘I know I shall never be 
lost; I shall never be condemned, or confounded, fur I have been 
thinking this morning of the covenant which I mad? with God in 
Carnarvonshire forty years ago, when I promised to be His forever 
and He promised to save me to the end.’”’ I want every one here to 
put his trust in Christ and enter into a covenant wit God and you 
ean never be condemned or lost. ‘‘He that believeth shall not be 
eonfounded.”’ 
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I glory in the cross because it shows me the wor+h and precious- 
ness of Jesus. We see Him more beautiful at the cross than in 
the cradle. We see more of His glory and majesty at the cross 
than in any other place. 

Positivism has some great name in its calendar opposite every 
day of the year, but the greatest and sweetest name on mortal 
tongue has been left out because it does not understand the cross. 
Jesus is not valued to-day because men fail to see His beauty and 
glory. But those who understand what Calvary means see His 
grandeur and glory every day. Will you continue to study Christ 
and His cross until His glory and majesty will dawn upon you? 
or, as Dr. Forsyth says, ‘‘Give the cross plenty of time to act on 
‘your soul.’’? Let us meditate on Him until the fires of holy love 
will burn in our hearts, and we shall be able to say, ‘‘The love of 
Christ constraineth us.’’ It masters and overwhelms us. It con- 
verts us into servants and missionaries and slaves of Christ. It was 
oot gold nor diamonds that converted Livingstone and Moffat and 
Chalmers into missionaries and martyrs, but the love of God shed 
abroad in their hearts. Let us open our hearts au! every avenue 
of our life to receive the eternal life and love of God. 

In the cross we find a new motive for life and action. ‘‘The 
love of Christ constraineth us.’’ If we only allow this to get into 
our heart it will give us a new power for service, and bring new 
music into our soul. 

This new force within us makes it easy for us to do hard 


things for God, and it makes us feel that we can never do enough 
for Christ. 


One look of Jesus is enough not only to strike sin in our heart 
until it is dead, but it also makes us willing to do His will every 
day. One look of Him whom we love gives us joy unspeakable, and 
full of glory. A sweet and beautiful saint said two hundred and 
fifty years ago, ‘‘To see Jesus through the keyhole once in a 
thousand years will be a real heaven to me.”’ 

The principle of the cross must be accepted by every man that 
accepts Jesus Christ. The greatest deed of all time, the atonement 
of Christ, has the cross or print of the nail in it. Every true and 


faithful life for the good of the world to-day hag the print of the 
nail in it. 
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_ When we see John Bunyan coming out of Bedford jail after 
spending twelve years there, what do we see in him? We see the 
print of the nail and the marks of the Lord Jesus in him. Remem- 
ber for your encouragement that the cross or the print of the nail 
down here means the crown up yonder. 

I glory in the cross once more because it fills us with a deep 
sense of obligation to Christ. It makes us feel that we owe every- 
thing to the love of God. 

Oh, to grace how great a debtor | 
Daily I’m constrained to be. 

A young man in this country a few years ago said that after 
he understood the mystery of the cross he felt under such a deep 
obligation to Christ that he resolved to go forth as a missionary. 
‘“The love cf Christ,’’ he said, ‘‘constrains and compels me to go.’’ 
Mr. Spurgeon, a few years before he died, felt that he had such an 
overwhelming sense of obligation and indebtedness to Christ that 
he said, ‘‘I will sit up in bed during the last hours of my life and 
ery, ‘With His stripes we are healed.’ ”’ 

And the last words of the famous Richard Knill, of this city, 


were: 
Songs of Praise 
I will ever give to Thee. 


Let every one of us this evening look to Jesus Christ and Him 
erucified and He will be our hght and life, our refuge and shelter. 


One said some years ago, ‘‘When I was convinced of sin all 
the world except one spot was on fire. I fled there, to the refuge 
that is in Christ, and I was safe.’’? Let us hide ourselves in Hin, 
and under the shadow of His Cross and live to magnify him and we 
shall be safe forever, and each one will be ready to say, ‘‘I glory 
in the eross.’’ ‘‘God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.’’—Christian World Pulpit. 

And that high suffering which we dread, 
A higher joy discloses; 


Men saw the thorns on Jesus’ brow, 
But angels saw the roses.—Mrs. F. W. 


He planted His cross in the midst of the mad and roaring 
current of selfishness, aggravated to malignity, and uttered from 
it the mighty ery of expiring love. And the waters heard Him, 


) 
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and from that moment they began to be refluent about His cross. 
From that moment, a current deeper and broader and mightier 
began to set heavenward; and it will continue to be deeper and 
broader and mightier till its glad waters shall encompass the 
earth, and toss themselves as the ocean. And not alone did earth 
hear the ery. It pierced the regions of immensity. Heaven heard 
it, and hell heard it, and the remotest star shall hear it, testifying 
to the love of God in His unspeakable gift, and to the supremacy 
of that blessedness of giving which could be reached only through 
death—the death of the cross.—Mark Hopkins. 


CRUCIFIED WITH CHRIST. 
“T am crucified with Christ.’—Galatians 2:20. 


Many accept in a general way the truth of Christ being their 
substitute, without being fully and believingly clear that they 
were really in God’s sight with Christ in the place he took. Dur- 
ing one of the late wars, a man who was called to serve in the 
army obtained a substitute. At the close of the battle, when the 
list of the dead and wounded was published, among the names was 
that of him who had furnished the substitute. The substitute had 
died on the field, and the man for whom he served was counted 
among the dead. Shortly after, soldiers being scarce, the man 
was called to serve again, but pleaded to this effect: ‘‘I am dead; 
my name is written among the dead; and IJ have died in the person 
of my substitute.’’ 

His plea was received; he was accepted as free. Let us take 
this story as an illustration of the words, ‘‘I am crucified with 
Christ.’’ Mark, not merely, ‘‘I am crucified,’’ for that might be 
read as a victory over self by self strength, and might be under- 
stood as a spiritual] attainment, but ‘‘I am crucified with Christ,’’ 
which is a fact of grace, and accordingly belongs to every believer. 
God has not only taken. our sins and laid them upon the Sin-bearer, 
but he has crucified our ‘‘old man’’ with Christ, therefore in His 
sight the ‘‘I’”’ of the believer is dead. Let us take God simply at 
His word, remembering that the highest faith is that which most 
resembles childhood’s simplicity, and by faith count ourselves to 
be the dead thing which the divine fact of a crucified Christ dis- 
covers us to be. 
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DEATH OF MANLIUS. 


“He giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.”—I Corin- 
thians 15:57. 

There is an affecting passage in Roman history, which records 
the death of Manlius. At night, and on the capitol, fighting hand 
to hand, had he repelled the Gauls and saved the city when all 
seemed lost. Afterward he was accused, but the capitol towered 
in sight of the Forum where he was tried, and, as he was about to 
be condemned, he stretched out his hands and pointed, weeping, 
to that arena of his triumph. At this the people burst into tears, 
and the judges could not pronounce sentence. Again the trial 
proceeded, but was again defeated; nor could he be convicted till 
they had removed him to a low spot, from which the capitol was 
invisible. 

What the capitol was to Manlius the cross of Christ is to the 
Christian. While that is in view, while the sacred face of the 
Redeemer, swollen with tears and stripes, is in view, in vain will 
earth and sin seek to shake the Christian’s loyalty and devotion-- 
one look at that purple monument of a love which alone, and when 
all was dark and lost, interposed for our resecue—and their efforts 
will be baffled. Low must we sink, and blotted from our hearts 
must be the memory of that deed, before we can become faithless 
to the Savior’s cause, and perfidious to His glory. 


THE PRINT OF THE NAILS. 


“What wonder if Satan be transformed into an angel of light.’— 
2 Corinthians 2:14. 

St. Martin of Tours was once meditating in his cell, when a 
radiant form appeared to him, with a jeweled crown on his head, 
a countenance resplendent with glory, and with a manner so im- 
pressive that it seemed to demand homage and love. The heavenly 
vision said to St. Martin, ‘‘I am Christ; worship Me!’ and the 
legend goes on to say that the saint looked upon this glorious form 
in silence, then gazed upon the hands, and asked, ‘‘ Where is the 
print of the nails?’’ Forthwith the vision vanished, and St. 
Martin knew that it was the crafty tempter. ; 
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FOR CHARLIE’S SAKE. 


In Detroit at an international convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian ‘ssociation, Judge Olds was present as a delegate from 
Columbus. One evening he was telling about the mighty power 
Christians summon to their aid in this petition ‘‘for Christ’s sake !”’ 
‘in Jesus’ name!*’ and he told a story that made a great impres- 
sion on me. When the war came on, he said, his only son left for 
the army, and he became suddenly interested in soldiers. Every 
soldier that passed by brought his son to remembrance; he could 
see his son in him. He went to work for soldiers. When a sick 
soldier came there to Columbus one day, so weak he couldn’t 
walk, the Judge took him in a carriage, and got him into the 
Soldiers’ Home. Soon he became President of the Soldier’s Home 
in Columbus, and used to go down every day and spend hours 
every day in looking after those soldiers, and seeing that they 
had every comfort. He spent on them a great deal of time and a 
great deal of money. One day he said to his wife, ‘‘I’m giving too 
much time to these soldiers. I’ve got to stop it. There’s an important 
case coming on in court, and I’ve got to attend to my own busi- 
ness.’’ He said he went down to the office that morning, resolved 
in future to let the soldiers alone. He went to his desk, and then 
to writing. Pretty soon the door opened, and he saw a soldier 
hobble slowly in. He started at sight of him. The man was 
fumbling at something in his breast, and pretty soon he got out 
an old soiled paper. The father saw it was his own son’s writing. 


“Dear Father:—This young man belongs to my company. He has lost 
a leg and his health in defense of his country, and he is going home to 
his mother to die. If he calls on you treat him kindly, 


“For Charlie’s sake.” 


‘‘For Charlie’s sake.’’ The moment he saw that, a pang went 
to his heart. He got up for a carriage, lifted the maimed soldier, 
drove home, put him into Charlie’s room, sent for the family 
physician, kept him in the family and treated him like his own 
son. When the young soldier got well enough to go to the train 
to go home to his mother, he took him to the railway station, put 
him in the nicest, most comfortable place in the carriage, and sent 
him on his way home to his mother. ‘‘I did it,’’ said the old Judge, 
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‘‘for Charlie’s sake.’ Now, whatsoever you do, my friends, do it 
for the Lord’s Jesus’ sake. Do and ask everything in His name, 
in the name of Him ‘‘who loved us and gave Himself for us.’’— 
Moody. 


“WHEN THE BEE STUNG MOTHER.”’ 


A young boy was once asked how long he had known his Savior, 


and if assured that all his sins were forgiven. ‘‘Oh, yes!’’ he 
replied. ‘‘I know that they are all forgiven; I am quite sure of 
that.”’ 


‘‘When did you first come to know and understand that?’’ 
asked the minister. 

‘“When the bee stung mother,’’ said the boy quickly. 

‘When the bee stung mother! Tell me what you mean, my 
boy.’’ ' 

‘*Sir,’’ said the boy, ‘‘I have a very dear mother, who had 
for some years told me what Jesus had done for me; but I never 
really understood and realized how he had taken my place, and 
died in my stead, until one summer’s afternoon. I was then play- 
ing at the door of our cottage. Mother was working in the kitchen, 
at the window, with her sleeves turned up upon her arms. Sud- 
denly, whilst I was playing around the doorstep, a large and ap- 
parently very much excited bee came buzzing round and round 
my head. It no doubt had been hurt in some way, and seemed 
determined to sting. I soon got frightened, and tried once or 
twice to flap it away with a handkerchief that was in my hand; 
but round and round my head it came, and seemed to come closer 
and closer each time. At last, in despair, I ran inside to get rid of 
my enemy, still flapping at it. 

‘‘Seeing that it seemed determined to settle upon me, I ran up 
to my mother, who had for the last half-minute been watching my 
injudicious efforts to free myself from my opponent, and with a 
ery of despair I hid myself under her long white apron. Much 
amazed at my fear, but with motherly care, she immediately put 
her iron down, and, with a sort of a smile, covered me further up 
with her apron, putting her arms outside, as it were to assure me 
that I had full protection. 
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‘This was hardly done before the bee settled upon one of 
mother’s bare arms; and, before she realized that it was not wis 
to let the angry little animal remain upon her, the bee had stung 
her so deeply that the insect was unable to draw out its sting, and 
in an exhausted state crawled slowly down my mother’s arm. 

‘‘My mother, who felt the sting very sharply, was a little 
taken aback; but looking at the bee crawling down her arm, a 
thought struck her which was the means of my salvation. 

‘She said to me, ‘There, you may come out now; the bee has 
stung mother instead of you. Come out, and look at it crawling 
on mother’s arm. It cannot hurt you now!’ 

‘‘Partly out of curiosity, though timidly, I lifted the apron, 
and put my head out to see if it really was so. Sure enough, there 
was the bee crawling still slowly down my mother’s arm; and my 
mother, pointing to the sting higher up, said, ‘There it is; it has 
stung mother instead of you. It cannot sting again; see its sting 
in mother’s arm. It has only one sting.’ 

‘‘Half afraid and much astonished, as well as not a little sor- 
rowful for my mother, I looked out from under the apron at the 
sting. For some time I felt awed at the sudden change in my 
position, and finish-up of my troubles. My mother then applied 
the lesson, explaining to me how it was a picture of what for long 
she had told me about Jesus having taken my place, and been 
punished in my stead. 

‘*T had learned and often repeated that verse, ‘By His stripes 
we are healed,’ but I never understood it till my mother went on 
to explain to me, with the bee and the sting before us, that it was 
just a picture of what Jesus had permitted to be done to Himself, 
—to be punished instead of us who deserved to be punished; and 
how, as he had now been punished, we could not be punished. The 
law having punished Him in our stead, it was powerless now to 
punish us. And how true the little hymn that says— 

‘Payment God will not twice demand; 
First at my bleeding Surety’s hand, 
And then again at mine.’ 
Oh that moment of thought and realization! It was all so clear 
now! I saw and understood so clearly what mother had for go 
long taught me,—how that God would not punish me, because he 
had already punished Jesus in my stead. And I cannot tell yon, 
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sir, young as I was, how happy I was in what I saw and heard in 
those few minutes; how, ever since, from my heart I have thanke! 
Jesus. ‘The assurance that God is satisfied with what Jesus had 
done for me has never left me. Yes, sir, it was when the bee stung 
mother I saw it all; and I have rejoiced ever since in believing and 
being assured that Jesus died for me on Calvary.’’—Watchword. 


“HE WAS WOUNDED FOR OUR TRANSGRESSIONS.”’ 
(Isaiah 53 :5.) 


The following lines were suggested by the story of a young 
person, religiously educated, to whom the text, ‘‘He was wounded 
for our transgressions,’’ ete., after having been put aside when 
in health, came back with power on her death-bed. A friend said 
to her," You. suffer. much, 1 fear.’? ‘Yes,’ she said, “*buth’’ 
pointing to her hand, she said, ‘‘There is no nail there; He had 
the nails, I have the peace.’’ Laying her hand on her brow, she 
said, ‘‘There are no thorns there: He had the thorns, I have the 
peace.’’ Touching her side, she said, ‘‘There is no spear there; 
He had the spear, I have the peace.’’ 


“Through my hand no nail is driven, 
On my brow no thorns are worn, 

In my side there is no spear-wound: 
Jesus all my sin hath borne. 


“His the nails relentless driven, 

eae Mine the peace by Him procured; 

A For this soul with sin so burdened, 
Freed in mercy, love allured. 


“His the crown of thorns sharp-piercing, 
Mine the peace for aye to last; 

Mine the crown of fadeless glory 
At his blessed feet to cast. 


“His the spear, His dear side wounding, 
Mine the peace with God thus made; 
Sinless he, and yet sin-bearing, 
All our sins on Him were laid. 


“’Neath thy cross I stand and worship,— 
Suffering man, yet conquering God. 
Resting on thy death-atonement, 
Weary I lay down my ioad.” 
—Watchword. 
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THE LAMB OF GOD.—A BIBLE-READING. 


BY THE REV. A. J. GORDON, D.D. 


Very significant are these words as applied for the first time 
to our Lord by John the Baptist, ‘‘Behold the Lamb of God.”’ 
Before, and notably in the passion-prophecy of Isaiah, had Messiah 
been spoken of as ‘‘a lamb.’’ But now he is the Lamb of God, 
the one long predicted, and now given and approved by Jehovah 
himself. Our thoughts are at once taken back to the words of 
Abraham, so clearly prophetic as well as truly immediate in their 
application. ‘‘My son, God will provide himself a lamb’’ (Genesis 
22:8). Isaac bound upon the altar was a true type and representa- 
tion of the race. He was the one in whom all nations were to be 
blessed; and hence all nations were for the time wrapped up and 
contained in him. And now the knife was suspended over him, to 
take his life. Fit picture of a doomed race! But God provides the 
lamb just as predicted; and as a ram is seen caught in a thicket by 
his horns, ‘‘ Abraham went and took the ram, and offered him up 
for a burnt-offering in the stead of his son.’’ Substitution was thus 
distinctly foreshadowed,—life for life. And, as though with a 
prophetic glimpse of him who should come discerned in this strange . 
scene, the patriarch names the place Jehovahjireh (‘‘The Lord 
will provide’’). And now, at last, John beholds him whom Jehovah 
has provided,—‘‘the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world.’’ 


This history of this Lamb is unfolded step by step in the Serip- 
tures. He is therein set forth as— 

1. ‘‘The Lamb without blemish and without spot.’’ (I Peter 
1:19). 

2. ‘“The Lamb that was slain (Revelation 5:12). 

3. ‘“The Lamb as it had been slain’’ (Revelation 5:6). 

4, ‘‘The Lamb in the midst of the throne’’ (Revelation 7:17). 
5. “‘The Lamb, the bridegroom of the Church’’ (Revelation 
ZL), 
6. “‘The Lamb, the light of the heavenly city’’ (Revelation 
21:23). 

7. ‘“‘The Lamb, the overcomer’’ (Revelation 17:14). 
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I. “‘A lamb without blemish and without spot’’ (I Peter 
1:19). In the Hebrew service every sacrificial lamb ‘had to be with- 
out blemish (Leviticus 4:32, 3:6; 22:20; Numbers 28:3-11, etc.). 
Christ was perfectly pure within, and unstained by sin without (I 
John 3:5; 2 Corinthians 5:21; Hebrews 7:26; Ephesians 5:27). 
Not only must the lamb be actually spotless, but must be certified to 
be so. Every animal before being brought to the altar must be ex- 
amined by the priest, and, if found to be without blemish, must 
be sealed with the temple seal, and thus attested to be fit for sac- 
rifice. God only could give this witness to his own Lamb; and 
therefore we find Jesus certified by the Father himself at his 
baptism in the Jordan, when the Spirit came down and rested on 
him, and the testimony ‘‘in whom I am well pleased’’ was given. 
By this he was approved as fit for sacrifice and fit for food. It is 
to this, doubtless, that Jesus refers when he says, ‘‘Labor not for 
the meat which perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto 
everlasting life, which the Son of man shall give unto you: for him 
hath God the Father sealed’’ (John 6:27). 


II. ‘‘ Worthy the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength,’’ ete. 

Christ was without blemish and without spot, that he might 
be an example unto us, some say. The Scriptures declare that he 
was such that he might be a fit sacrifice to God on our behalf. 
Christ’s holy example, as we study it, convicts us of our sins, and 
thus condemns us by the heaven-wide contrast which it presents. 
Only his death can take away those sins. Hence observe how his 
spotlessness is referred to as that which fits him for sacrifice ‘‘Who 
through the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God’’ 
(Hebrews 9:14). And his offering was predestined. ‘‘The Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world’’ (Revelation 13:9.) 


III. ‘‘And I saw in the midst of the throne and of the four 
living creatures, and in the midst of the elders, a Lamb, standing 
as though it had been slain’’ (Revelation 5:6, R. V.). 

From the death of the Lamb, we here pass to his exaltation and 
intercession. He is on the throne, but he is there in his glorified 
humanity. The last words of the above text seem to be a graphic 
setting forth of this idea. ‘‘A Lamb standing as if he had just 
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been slain,’? some one has translated the words. The marks of 
his passion, the scars of his vicarious sacrifice, are still upon him, 
as though making silent intercession for us. 


“Rive bleeding wounds he bears, 
Received on Calvary; 

They pour effectual prayers, 
And strongly plead for me.” 


Christ in his wounded and glorified body in heaven is our 
receipt of payment in full, given back by death to show that our 
debt is forever discharged. Paul caught sight of this when he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that died, yea 
rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right hand of God, 
who also maketh intercession for us’? (Roman 8:34). 


IV. ‘‘For the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of waters’’ 
(Revelation 7:17). 

It is only the slain lamb that can be eaten. It is only Christ 
that died and liveth at God’s right hand who can give himself as 
the food of the Church. ‘‘Whoso eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day,’’ said 
Jesus. But it is the emblems of Christ’s slain body and shed blood 
that we use in the Lord’s Supper. As Christ’s life before he came 
to the cross cannot avail to put away our sins, no more ean it avail 
for our spiritual nourishment. The Scriptures do speak, indeed, in 
an oft-quoted text, of our being saved by the life of Christ. ‘‘If 
when we were enemies we were reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son, much more being reconciled we shall be saved by his life.”’ 
But observe, it is the exalted and glorified life here referred to. It is 
the Lamb once slain who is the Lamb that feeds his own upon 
himself. 


V. ‘‘Come hither, I will show thee the bride, the Lamb’s wife’’ 
(Revelation 21:9). From being fed and led by the invisible Lamb, 
the Church comes at last to sit with him at the marriage supper. 
The bride is now with the husband, sharing his glory and partaking 
of his festal joys. Oh, what delight does the ‘‘Lamb’s wife’’ take 
in him now as she beholds him wearing in his glorified person the 
scars of those sufferings by which her redemption was purchased! 


/ 
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The present Empress of Russia said recently, ‘‘I am thankful to the 
Nihilists for one thing, they have made me love my husband as 
never before. I have had to look on him for years as under daily 
sentence of death. You cannot think how deeply his constant 
jeopardy binds me to him.’’ But the bride of the Lamb in glory 
will have him constantly before her eyes, who not only jeopardized 
his life, but actually laid it down for her sake. And what pathos 
and depth of affection will the fact now give to the marriage song, 
“Unto him that loved us and gave himself for us!’’ 


VI. ‘‘And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the 

_ moon, to shine in it; for the glory of God did lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof’’ (Revelation 21:23). 

What language shall we borrow to comment on this scent? 
The New Jerusalem descends from God out of heaven. The Lamb 
is there with a glory so resplendent that it throws all other light 
into actual eclipse. Now that is come to pass which is written in 
the prophet: ‘‘Then the moon shall be confounded, and the sun 
ashamed, when the Lord of hosts shall reign in Mount Zion, and ‘n 
Jerusalem, and before his ancients gloriously’’ (Isaiah 24:23). 

“The Lamb’s blest home, with four-square wall,— 
: Jerusalem ; 
Built of pure gold, redemption’s bridal hall,— 
Jerusalem. 


No night is there; no lamp, or sun, or moon 
Can shine amid its own unchanging noon.” 


VII. ‘‘These shall make war with the Lamb, and the Lami: 
shall overcome them; for he is Lord of lords and King of kings.’ 
(Revelation 17:14). 

This last is his title as final conqueror. Let us remember that 
it is nowhere applied to Christ either in his humiliation or his 
present glorified state. It is the victor’s name. He who by shed- 
ding his own blood purchased his Church, and brought her under 
his mild peaceful sway, goes forth conquering and to conquer. 
Now that Scripture is fulfilled which is written in the Psalms, 
‘““Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; thou shalt dash them 
in pieces like a potter’s vessel’’ (Psalm 2:9). They who were re- 
deemed by the precious blood of Christ, now are joined with Christ 
in his conquering reign. ‘‘They overcame him by the blood of the 
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Lamb’’ (Revelation 12:11). Glorious scene of final and perfect 
triumph of Christ and his Church! ‘‘And he was clothed in a 
vesture dipped in blood; and his name is called The Word of 
God. And the armies which were in heaven followed him upon 
white horses, clothed in fine linen, white and clean. * * * And he 
hath on his vesture and on his thigh a name written, King of 
Kings, and Lord of Lords’ (Revelation 19 :13-16).— Watchword. 


“THEY DIED FOR ME.”’ 


Among the strangers who joined Napoleon Bonaparte in his 
march to Moscow was the young and brave Prince Emile of Hesse 
Darmstadt. He was a brave young man, and by his care for the 
comfort of his men won their hearts. 

All readers of history know of the awful scenes which took 
place in the memorable retreat from Moscow. The horrors of a 
battlefield can only be surpassed by the horrors of a retreat, and 
there never was a retreat more harrowing and dreadful than this. 

In the passage of the River Berezina, twenty-eight thousand 
men were lost. When Prince’ Emile reached the opposite side 
of the river, he discovered that only ten men remained of the 
thousand which he commanded at the beginning of the campaign. 
The army was thrown into confusion, and the men fled in the 
direction each thought best for himself. The ten soldiers, how- 
ever, formed themselves round their loved leader, and determined 
to stand by him as long as blood flowed through their veins. 

The cold was intense; snow lay heavily upon the ground, while 
fatigue and hunger pressed sorely upon them. The enemy also 
harassed them. Sleep they dare not, for to lie down and rest was 
inevitably to perish. Thus they journeyed on until exhausted 
nature refused to do any more, and the prince stopped and said,— 

‘“My children, I must sleep. If God wills that I fight again. 
He will wake me in the morning.”’ 

He lay down and slept. When he awoke, and was able to ob- 
serve his surroundings, he saw that he lay in a thatched shed. 
His body did not repose on the naked earth. <A pile of clothes 
was under him and over him, thus protecting him from contact 
with the snow, and shielding him from the piercing cold of the 
air. The prince examined them and found them to be the red 
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coats of his soldiers. He saw that his brave men, unwilling to 
desert him as he lay in the cold snow, had carried him to this place 
of shelter and covered him with their coats. He then thought, 
“Poor fellows, how have they been able to endure the cold of this 
awful night!’’ He went out to seek them. He had not far to go. 
Outside the shed lay his ten companions,. half naked, and frozen 
in death. They had given their lives for him, and died that he 
might live. What wonder that feelings of surprise filled his heart 
at the sight of such love and sacrifice for him! 

Friend, have you not read a story more wonderful, a sacrifice 
more noble and great? Has your heart been touched, even to 
the faintest degree, by such an amazing manifestation of love to and 
for you? 

‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends’’ (John 15:13). ‘‘God commendeth His 
love toward us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for 
us’’ (Romans 5:8). 

Friend, are you covered with the robe of His righteousness ? 
If so, the biting colds of sin, and bitter frosts of evil, will be alike 
powerless to harm; and when the night of earth has passed, we 
shall, in the glad morn of heaven, see all that wondrous love and 
sacrifice in its fulness.’’ 


RED LINE OF REDEMPTION. 


I John 1:7-10. 

‘‘Suppose that I have owed an individual a hundred pounds. 
I have not his receipt for it. Suppose I come to his place of busi- 
ness, and looking over his ledger I see the account against me of 
items making up the hundred pounds. I feel the uneasy impres- 
sion flash across my mind, that I may not be able to prove I have 
paid it; and I confess it to him. ‘True,’ he says, ‘you read your 
name in my ledger, with the account of the goods and the sums 
appended; but do you not notice a diagonal line, in red ink, ex- 
tending from one corner to another? That means that all is paid, 
and I have no demand against you.’ My dear friends, we keep 
looking at the sin and the penalty, and therefore we despond. Look 
again at that precions red line which crosses out the whole: ‘The 
blood of Christ, which cleanseth from all sin.’ ’’—Cumming. 
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“TS IT SPRINKLED ?2”’’ 


‘¢And why ask that, my son? Why so anxious about a thing 
so unimportant?’’ ‘‘Oh, father, do not speak so! You know 
how God, by Moses, has commanded the blood to be sprinkled on 
the lintel and the two side-posts before midnight, else the first- 
born must die.’’ 

‘“The Almighty is merciful, my son, and surely we are not 
Egyptian sinners, that we should be so terribly afraid of a judg- 
ment intended only for them.’’ 

‘Yes, father, merciful indeed,— wonderfully merciful to choose 
and spare a people like us, more guilty, it seems to me, than Egypt 
itself. But then, the merey is—to provide the blood as the means 
of deliverance, not to save us without it, much less in contempt 
Obsite” 

‘‘Well, then, is not the blood already shed?—-and does not 
that satisfy you? Were you not with me in the afternoon when I 
slew the lamb, and collected the blood in the basin? Do you eall 
that contempt of it?’’ ; 

‘‘T know it, father. I saw the blood shed, but is it sprinkled ?’’ 

‘‘And why so particular about that, my boy? Can you not be 
satisfied when you know that the blood was rightly shed, at the 
right time?’’ 

‘*Oh, father, do not treat me so. Is the blood sprinkled? That 
is the thing for me. If it is not, you know I am the one to suffer 
for atei’ 

““Well, really, my child, I am not sure whether this thing, 
that so concerns you, has been done or not. I hope it has; but I 
have been so busy with other things, and so many of the neighbors 
have been in and out talking over matters, that I cannot speak 
for certain about this sprinkling. Nor ean I think, after all, that 
it matters so much as you seem to faney.’’ 

“Fancy! What do you mean, father? If God is true, then 
in an hour or two I shall be dead, unless this thing be really done. 
Mother! sister! bring here the lamp, and let us see whether the 
blood be on the door-post or not * * * Oh, what is this!—no 
sign of blood? Yet look again—look all round—on this—on the 
lintel. Alas! no—nothing of the blood here!’’ 
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““Well, surely, I told the lad to have the thing done, and it 
seems he has overlooked it. But, since you are so anxious about 
the matter, I hope the basin may still have the blood in it.’’ 

““Hope, father! and is that the thread on which your first- 
born’s life now hangs? Well, let us put an end to the hoping, and 
know the worst!’’ 

So they seek the vessel, and it is found; the hyssop branch is 
dipped in it—the blood is sprinkled on the door-post. And now 
the fevered youth can rest, and quietly wait for the appointed 
hour. The hour arrives—the agent of destruction goes forth— 
each unsprinkled house is entered. ‘‘And it came _ to 
pass, that at midnight the Lord smote all the first-born 
in the land of Egypt, from the first-born of Pharach on his throne, 
to the first-born of the captive in the dungeon.’’ And there was 
a great cry throughout all the land, because ‘‘there was not a 
house where there was not one dead.’’ But as true as is the sen- 
tence of judgment, so true is the word of merey. To all the blood- 
sprinkled houses there comes nothing worse than a glorious pass- 
over. ‘‘When I see the blood, I will pass over you,’’ saith the 
Lord; ‘‘and the plague shall not be upon you to destroy you.’’ 
(Exodus 12:13.) 

And now I ask every one who has read thus far, can you sup- 
pose such a case, or can you not? Probably not. You can hardly 
fancy to yourself a father at once so profane and cruel on that 
terrible night. A son’s life was at stake. Not likely, then, that it 
would be thus recklessly trifled with. But now there is a greater 
blood that has been shed, even the blood of God’s Son; and there 
is a greater life that is at stake, and that life, reader, is thy soul’s 
life of endless well-being. And so I cannot but come, and, with 
somewhat of the agony of that youth, ask of thee, brother, ‘‘Is it 
sprinkled?’’ This and this only, you know, could avail in the case 
of that first-born. It was not the shed blood, but the shed blood 
_ sprinkled, that could save him from the over-hanging sword. And 
so now. The blood has been shed, truly enough, most perfectly 
and gloriously shed, once and forever, and for all, on Calvary. 
And there surely enough, has the eye of God seen it; but, has He 
seen it on thee? That is the question. Is it sprinkled? It may 
seem strange, but so it is;—not even the ocean fulness of the Lamb’s 
blood, as overflowing our earth, but only the’ blood, as sprinkled on 
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thee, can save thy soul. Do you say, “‘The Almighty is merciful. 
We are not so bad as many. Our Savior died for us. We hope it 
is all right, or that it may turn out so at last. But we are not 
certain; and who is? We have so much else to think of.” And 
thus they rest. And all the while the blood is not sprinkled; the 
soul is not saved. Any moment the destroyer may start up, sweep 
along, burst into the house, and then, no more pass-over for thee, 
thou unsprinkled one. 

‘‘Tell me, then, canst thou rest, knowing for certain, as many 
do, that the blood is not sprinkled or not knowing for certain that 
it is? 

What share, what interest, hast thou in the matter? Is the 
blood sprinkled, dear reader? That is our question. Come, then, 
do think of it at last. You cannot suppose it will amount to the 
same thing in the end, whether it be so or not—whether you hold 
up before God a sprinkled or unsprinkled head. With the eye of 
your body you have seen the fact of the blood-shedding on the 
page of the Bible. But does the eye of the All-seeing see that. 
blood on thee? And this is what He asks—He asks thee to come 
and have it applied to thyself. He asks thee simply and heartily 
to submit to His justice and His merey. (Romans 3:19-22) and 
the thing is done. Believe and be saved. Is that too much? Is 
such a gift not worth taking? (John 1:11-12.) Had this blood 
not been shed, where hadst thou been now? But, if not sprinkled, 
how much worse is thy case! For ‘‘how shall we escape if we 
neglect so great salvation?’’ (Hebrews 2:3.)—Watchword. 


PAID THE FINE. 


“That he might be just, and the justifier of him that believeth on 
Jesus.”—Romans 3:26. 

Paul saw in the cross a vindication of divine justice. Where 
else can the justice of God be seen so clearly as in the death of 
God Himself, in the person of His dear Son? If the Lord Him- 
self suffers on account of broken law, then is the majesty of the 
law honored to the full. Some time ago a judge in America was 
called upon to try a prisoner who had been his companion in his 
early youth. It was a crime for which the penalty was a fine, more 
or less heavy. The judge did not diminish the fine; the case was 
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clearly a bad one, and he fined the prisoner to the full. Some who 
knew his former relation to the offender thought him somewhat un- 
kind thus to carry out the law, while others admired his impartial- 
ity. All were surprised when the judge quitted the bench, and 
himself paid every farthing of the penalty. He had both.shown 
his respect for the law and hig good-will to the man who had broken 
it; he exacted the penalty, but he paid it himself. So God hath 
done in the person of His dear Son. He has not remitted the 
punishment, but He has Himself endured it. His own Son, who is 
none other than God Himself,—for there is an essential union 
between them,—has paid the debt which was incurred by human 
sin.—Spurgeon. 


SIN AND BLOOD. 


I remember when at school we used to have to work out long’ 
problems; and I have often worked out some problems in algebra, 
and at the end come to a most absurd result. What was the reason? 
Merely one line left out. Our great Rationalistic thinkers have 
brought out a wondrously stupid result with all their thinking, a 
very unscriptural result; and why? They forget one factor, and 
that factor is sin. The history of the Bible is the history of sin, 
and the doctrine of that Bible is the doctrine of sin put away, 
from Genesis to Revelation. ‘‘ Without shedding of blood (blood 
and sin go together) there is no remission of sin.’’ (Hebrews 
9 :22-26.) 

They tell us that we preach the theology of the shambles. Let 
us stand by the blood-theology, ring it in every ear. God. first 
shed blood in providing a covering for the sinner Adam; God last 
shed blood in sheathing His sword in the Man, his Fellow. He is 
the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and ending, the first and the 
last, the author and finisher of the ‘‘blood-theology.’’ It is blood 
from Eden down to the great white throne, and beyond it. In 
that coming glory, it is Jehovah, God, and the Lamb: ‘‘The city 
hath no need of the sun, neither of the moon, for the glory of God 
doth lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.’’—Dr. W. P. 
Mackay. 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM THE ATONEMENT. 


BY THE REV. A. W. ANDERSON, B.A. 


“He died for all, that they which live should no longer live unto 
themselves, but unto Him who for their sakes died, and rose again.”— 
2 Corinthians 5:15. 


“T rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, and fill up on my part that 
which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for His body’s 
sake, which is the church * * * gtriving according to his working 
which worketh in me mightily.”—Colossians 1:24, 29. 

The three fundamental facts which determine the doctrine of 
Atonement are, the Fatherhood of God, the Forgiveness of Sin, and 
the Solidarity of the Race. Remember that Atonement is recon- 
ciliation, that Fatherhood is of the nature of God, that forgiveness 
is a progressive relation, and that fellowship is involved in the 
nature of man. If God is and always has been Love, the Atone- 
ment must be an eternal process. God’s purpose is and must have 
ever been to bring man into fellowship with Himself. If God is 
the Father of all men, His aim must be that all men should realize 
their oneness, their solidarity, in Him, and live as brothers. Uni- 
versal Fatherhood involves Universal Brotherhood. In the Father- 
hood of God we get the starting point for our thought, and in the 
Brotherhood of Man the goal. Since mankind existed there never 
has been a time when God has not been striving to lift mankind 
into higher relations with Himself. Under the head of Atonement 
we can sum up all human history. God has ever been in the world, 
always loving, always working and therefore always atoning. For 
our purpose, then, it will be convenient to take the time view, and 
speak of the Atonement before Christ, in Christ, and after Christ. 
In all our thought the cross is our starting point. We begin 
there and work backwards and forwards. Let me illustrate. It 
is as though we went to a tree and found on it ripe fruit. That 
fruit would explain the tree, and help us to understand the roots: 
the seed of that fruit would enable us to reproduce the tree else- 
where. So the cross is at once the explanation and explication of 
the eternal atoning process. 

1. Atonement Before Christ.—When I take the cross as my 
key I seem to find sacrifice everywhere. I study creation and even 
in its lower ranges I find a principle of sacrifice, the struggle for 
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the life of others. This is the golden thread which runs through 
all life. All the way through I ean trace the marvelous path 
by which God has been leading creation to His far off goal. 1 
study humanity and find that it rises higher in the spiritual life 
by conscious sacrifice; vicarious suffering is the law of human 
progress. I study the religions of the world and find God at work 
with infinite patience lifting men, atoning them, making them 
little by little one with Himself. But how? He influences the 
many through the few, He lifts the race through the individual. 
He teaches ‘‘precept upon precept, line upon line, here a little 
and there a little.’’ 

Let me give you an illustration. Picture a time when men 
were savages, little better than the brutes, and killed their weak 
as herds kill their wounded. Some time or other there must have 
come to one the thought that the weak should be protected. When 
in obedience to this inspiration of God, for inspiration it was, 
this man laid down his life for the weak, did not the influence of 
his sacrifice help the race to rise nearer to the ideal, nearer to God? 
Was not a little more of the God nature made manifest in him? 
The Light ‘‘that lighteth every man coming into the world’’ shone 
in the martyr, and, through him, exercised an influence that was 
uplifting. Get rid of the idea of perfect man and grasp the idea 
of primitive man, and the thought becomes clear. When, in a 
cannibal race, one turned aside and refused to eat human flesh, 
and suffered death, the penalty for being a reformer, was he not 
being used by God to uplift his fellows? And when others fol- 
lowed in his footsteps and also laid down their lives for an ideal, 
were they not helping to hft humanity? What else can we say, 
unless we shut our eyes to facts, for the race has been always 
rising, and God has been always working in the race. 

To trace the rise of humanity is to trace the work of God; God 
atoning humanity with Himself. There is evidence that man 
lived on this earth twenty to fifty thousand years before Christ. 
Through these thousands of years the race was not stationary. | 
have lately been studying in the British Museum the history of 
ancient Babylon and find unmistakable evidences of a civilization 
which goes back to about 8,000 B. C. How did that ancient people 
rise to the high level they reached? How did God lift them nearer 
to Himself? There is only one answer, through vicarious suffering. 
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Never has man deliberately suffered for conscience sake without 
helping on God’s work. All this we see when we take the cross of 
Christ as the torch by which to explore the past. That men were 
not conscious of the greatness of the work they shared does not 
alter its reality. 

The other Sunday evening I preached a sermon in which I 
tried to show how God used not only Israel, but also Greece and 
Rome for the furtherance of His purpose, the spread of Chris- 
tianity. These were only illustrations, for God is at work in all 
peoples. Israel was conscious of her relation; Greece and Rome 
were not. How came the consciousness to Israel? When one asks 
this question one is driven back to the principle we have already 
stated. The answer is, through the individual. Israel was lifted 
through men who were inspired of God, who lived ‘nobler lives than 
their fellows, and for the most part suffered accordingly. Their 
sacrifice was the influence which lifted their nation. In them 
God was striving, little by little, to reveal His nature and purpose. 
The reconciling eternal Love hinted at in the lives of martyrs was 
expressed feebly on the lips of prophets. We find a letter here 
and a letter there, and now and again a word spelled out. So the 
revelation grew, until at last the day came when, as Paul says, 
‘“in the fulness of time,’’ when the conditions were ripe, Jesus, 
the full revelation of the eternal Love, was born, and lived, and 
died. God, who had hinted at His love in the lives of martyrs, 
and suggested it by the words of prophets, spoke it in all its fulness 
in the life-love and death-love of Jesus. 

We are to understand then that from the first dawning of 
consciousness in the mind of man God has been gradually revealing 
Himself, and that revelation and reconciliation are inseparably 
bound together. In proportion to the revelation was the recon- 
ciliation. The perfect reconciliation awaited the perfect revelation 
of God’s nature and purpose. And so we are led to consider: 

2. Atonement in Christ.—Now, I ask you again to remember, 
first, that God did not need to be changed, He needed to be revealed, 
and, second, that revelation and reconcilation go together. The 
life and death of Jesus were not a revelation of something new, 
but of something old; not of something that had never been known, 
but of something that had only been partially known. That is the 
starting point in our explanation of the life and death of Jesus 
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Christ. If God could only prove to man that He was indeed a 
loving heavenly Father, man must be won. There is no other way 
of reconciling man; if love fails all is lost. The life of Jesus is an 
illustration of His own parable, with an addition. The 
prodigal is alienated from his loving Father, but Jesus, 
the elder Son, goes forth to win him, and to assure him 
that if he will repent and return he will receive a welcome. Noth- 
ing else is needed, unless we begin to split up God, and talk of the 
opposition between His love and His justice; and directly we do 
this we drop back into the substitutionary view. Here is the truth, 
‘*God having of old times spoken unto the fathers in the prophets 
by divers portions and in divers manners, hath at the end of 
these days spoken unto us in his Son.’’ God, who was the same 
before Jesus revealed Him, as after, hitherto revealed in fragments, 
was now revealed in full. God’s love ever seeking an inlet into 
human life that it might reveal itself, now in the perfect Man 
found the means of perfect revelation. All through His life Jesus 
revealed love; He spoke of it, He acted on it, and finally, because 
of it He voluntarily allowed himself to be put to a shameful death. 
If you ask what is the proof of the forgiving love of God I answer 
in one word, Jesus; and if you say, what is the proof that what » 
Jesus said was true? I answer in another word, Calvary. In the 
circumstances of the life and death of Jesus the two principles 
which we find in human life are seen in mortal conflict; holy love 
was pitted against sinful selfishness. Here we see the battle of 
the ages in its acutest form. Because of His sinlessness Jesus 
came into closest grip with sin. And the end was death. He could 
have avoided this, but He saw that it was the inevitable outcome 
of the struggle. He could have traded on the enthusiasm and fan- 
aticism of the populace, led them against their leaders and finally 
against Rome. He possessed powers with which He could easily 
have foiled His foes, but He chose otherwise. He was at-one with 
God the Father, and therefore He willed to fight to the end with 
the Father’s weapon, Love. Thus He revealed God’s love and 
God’s will in word and deed. He, the Son, set forth the love and 
sympathy and forgiveness of the Father. His blood sealed the 
truth of all He said and did; it was ‘‘the blood of the New Cove- 
nant,’’ the pledge of God’s pardon to all penitent souls. What- 
ever views men may have held, to this belief they have ever re- 
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mained true: that the cross of Christ is the guarantee that God 
in love pardons all who give up sinful selfishness and turn to 
holy love. 

Men learn through the cross what the love is they have de- 
spised and rejected. When they know that they are opposing the 
love that lets them smite but does not smite them in return, the 
love that suffers in silence, they are put to shame. ‘‘He loved me 
and gave Himself for me.’’ It is this that wins the hearts of men. 

The white light of the Eternal Love that shines through Jesus 
may be split up into many rays. His death, following such a 
life, is the revelation of the nature of selfishness, of sin, and at the 
same time its condemnation. It is a proof that God will do all He 
can to win men, short of making terms with sin; men feel, as they 
look at the cross of Christ, that they are worth much to God, else 
Christ would not have died to win them. It shows what sin is and 
what love is, how sin works and how love works; for as John says, 
‘‘In this we have come to know what love is, because He laid down 
His life for us;’’ and as we may add, ‘‘In this we have come to 
know what sin is, because the loving One was shamefully put to 
death.’’ 

Here, then, is the truth: God wants to forgive, waits to for- 
give, wins men to forgiveness, but He cannot forgive men so long 
as they deliberately abide in sinful selfishness. He cannot and yet 
be Love, for Love is holy, and is for ever opposed to sin. God 
follows men in love; this is His method and nothing ean deflect 
Him from it. To reveal His nature and purpose, to reconcile men 
to Himself, this was God’s purpose in the life and death of Jesus. 
In the cross of Christ God, so to speak, comes to us beseeching us 
to give up our isolated, selfish, sinful lives, and come unto fellow- 
ship with Him in holy love. 

That revelation of love onee made, for ever remains. The re- 
conciling revelation is finished, but not the reconciling work. And 
that leads us to consider: 

3. Atonement since Christ.—Men have sometimes spoken of 
the finished work of Christ as though the Atonement were com- 
plete. Atonement can never be complete until the whole race is 
at one with God. The Atonement is an eternal process and is still 
going on. The race is yet to be fully reconciled to God: humanity 
has yet to find its home in the heart of the Eternal Love. But 
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how? Remember that reconciliation and revelation go together, 
they cannot be separated; to really reveal God’s love to men is to 
truly reconcile them to God. God is Love, and always has been, 
but this has only been made known as men have loved. The per- 
fect revelation is in the perfect love of Jesus, manifested in His 
life, but supremely in His death. Now, how are men to know the 
perfect love of God as revealed in Jesus? Again, we are led back 
to our first principle—only through the lives of individuals. ‘‘By 
this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.’’ Paul knew this, and spoke of the ‘‘God wh» 
called him by His Grace to reveal His Son in him.’’ It is this 
thought that explains the utterances in which he calls men to copy 
him. More than once we find him urging his converts, ‘‘Be ye imi- 
tators of me.’’ It is a bold way of putting the thought. What does 
it amount to but this? Christ is revealed in me, therefore copy me. 
What is true of Paul, is true, in their degree, of all other Chris- 
tians. The world cannot see Christ except as it sees Christ in 
Christians. As men see Him in Christians they are led to seek to 
know Him for themselves. Take an illustration. You may get 
men to love a copy of some great picture, and through the copy 
stir in them a desire to study the original for themselves; through 
the copy they may catch some glimpse of the artist’s meaning, but 
it is the original that reveals to them most fully the feeling and 
thought and purpose of the master mind that used canvas and 
colors to reveal himself. So in the Christian the world sees some- 
thing of God the Son, but in Jesus, the Christ of history, it finds 
His feeling, thought and purpose fully revealed. 

It is just here that we find our share in the work of Atonement. 
It is clear when we study the teaching of Jesus, that He did not 
mean His work to stand alone. He spoke of His cross, His sacrifice ; 
but He spoke also of the cross and sacrifice of His followers. The 
same love that shone in Him was to shine in them. ‘‘I am the Light 
of the world,’’ He said, but He added, ‘‘Ye are the light of the 
world.’’ He ealls us to be, in our degree, what He Himself was in 
His, revealers of God, revealers of Love. And to be this is to share 
in the work of reconciliation, for we help to reconcile men to God 
as we reveal true love. It is love that wins men to accept forgive- 
ness; it is love that reconciles men to God. And true love always 
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involves the cross, true love always leads to sacrifice. Paul and 
John recognized this fully. We are to ‘‘fill up what is lacking 
in the sufferings of Christ.’’ 

The death of Christ is nothing to us if it is only a far-off 
event in the world’s history. Paul saw that it was fruitless unless 
we share in it. ‘‘He died for all, that they which live should no 
longer live unto themselves, but unto Him who for their sakes died 
and rose again.’’ Unless we so live, the death of Christ is without 
effect on us. Christ’s death on the cross was the culmination of a 
daily dying, a dying to self-will, a living to God-will. It was in 
His death to selfishness and life to love that He revealed the 
Father. It is this dying to selfishness that we are called to share. 
In Paul’s thought this is to identify ourselves with Christ; to be 
erucified with Him, and to rise with Him. What Christ did for 
us was meant to pave the way for what Christ does in us. And 
what He did for us has no value apart from what He does in us. 
We are to die with Him to selfishness, we are to rise with Him to 
love. It is thus that Christ reveals Himself today. Jesus Christ 
lives over again in those who love and sympathise; and as He lives 
in men thus, He is reconciling their fellows to God. This is Atone- 
ment, and it works in all life; in home, in Church, in society, in 
business, in heathen city and London slum. There is no other 
way and never has been, whatever men may have said, by which 
God and humanity are to be made one. 

Examine the lives of God’s saviors and you will find the 
essence to be this, Christ has manifested in them His sacrifice. If 
a man is not prepared to sacrifice himself he may talk of the sacri- 
fice of Christ, but his life will give it the lie. Go to the slums of 
our great cities, go to the ignorant savages of the South Seas or the 
educated natives of India and China, go to the Christian homes 
of our own land; find what it is that is making men and women, 
boys and girls, one with God in love. What is it but sacrificing 
love? Men only believe in love when they meet it. 

Mr. Bonsey, of Hankow, one of our own missionaries, told us 
recently that when his colleague, Dr. Gillison, was performing a 
repulsive operation a cultured Chinaman standing by said: ‘‘See 
that man. There is not one of us here would do that. A brother 
would not do it for a brother.’’ It is the sacrifice of love that wins 
the way to the hearts of men. Dr, Horton has recently quoted 
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a Japanese lady as having said: ‘‘My countrymen can argue as 
cleverly about religion as yours, but they know nothing about such 
sacrifice as this.’’ Father Damien, living and dying among the 
lepers, revealed God’s love to them, and won them by his sacrifice 
to believe in God’s love. We may adapt Paul’s words and say: 
‘*It pleased God to reveal His Son in Father Damien.’’ That is 
the secret, and that is the influence that reconciles. That is atone- 
ment, there is no other. All the worship of our Churches is noth- 
ing except in so far as it leads to this, the revelation of redemptive 
and reconciling love. Orthodoxy of creed is worth nothing where 
there is heterodoxy of conduct. The orthodoxy that counts ig the 
orthodoxy of life, and the orthodox life is ever the Christ-ordered 
life. The Christ-ordered life is the Icve-life, and the love-life is 
ever the lifting life. The strong are called to bear the burdens of 
the weak, the pure to suffer because of the sins of the impure, the 
loving to lift the selfish. Only sacrifice saves, and there is no sac- 
rifice apart from love. 

Some of you parents are learning this, and some of you Sun- 
day-school teachers and Christian workers know it full well. You 
mothers who suffer contradiction to save your sons and who are 
gentle in the face of provocation, you are carrying on the work of 
Jesus. You Sunday-school workers who bear the drudgery of 
teaching and keep sweet in the presence of disappointment, you are 
co-workers with the Master. Your friends, who patiently bear with 
the flippaney and folly of those whom you are seeking to influence, 
you are sharers in the Saviorhood of Christ. You business men who 
have sacrificed profit for the sake of principle and have suffered 
loss where gain meant to deny your Lord, you, too, are in the suc- 
cession of ecross-pearers. Christ lives in Christians in order to 
suffer and give Himself; and He must give Himself thus till 
humanity is gathered into the heart of the Father. 
He gives Himself for the world. ‘“‘He died for all that 
they which live should no longer live unto themselves, but unto 
Him who for their sakes died and rose again.’’ As you live to 
Him you are helping to win humanity for Him. This is Atone- 
ment, and you and I can share in it. ‘‘Every act of kindness,’’ as 
Blake says, ‘‘is a death in the Divine image.’’ All who love and 
suffer so as to lift men to God are helping to “‘fill up that which is 
lacking in the sufferings of Christ.’’ 

—8 
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How this thought rebukes our selfishness, how it checks our 
bitterness, how it urges us to the work of revealing Christ and re- 
conciling men! When this thought comes home, surely we are 
smitten with shame to think how httle we have done. We are 
either helping or hindering Him. What less than ourselves can we 
give to Him ‘‘who loved us and gave Himself for us?’’ Let us live 
‘‘unto Him who for our sakes died and rose again;’’ let us ‘‘strive 
according to His working, which worketh in us in power;’’ let us 
give glad obedience to the Spirit of Christ within us; then shall 
we share in the great and joyful work of making mankind one in 
God.— Christian World Pulpit. 


THAT THERE SCAR. 


General Gordon, of Confederate Army fame, was a candidate 
for the United States Senate from Georgia. A member of the 
Legislature had been elected on purpose to vote against him. Here 
is the result as related in the New York Commercial : 

He stormed and raved against his old commander at all times 
and places, and when it came to voting he marched resolutely up 
the aisle with an anti-Gordon ballot in his hand. There on the 
platform sat the old General, the scars of battle still disfiguring a 
face that had once been handsome. 

As the Barnesville veteran approached the ballot-box his heart 
began to fail him when he caught sight of Gordon. His frame 
shook with emotion, but he tried to nerve himself for the ordeal. 
Then suddenly turning and facing the caucus he cried out, as the 
tears streamed down his bronzed cheeks: 

‘“‘Tt’s no use, boys! I can’t do it! Here goes my vote for 
John B. Gordon. It was all up with me, boys, when I seen that 
there sear. J*orgive me, General.”’ 

When I read that-I thought of Jesus sitting on the throne ‘‘ag 
a lamb that had been slain,’’ with the scarmarks of the thorns, the 
nails and the spear. And I thought if all the sinners for whom he 
died, and who are now opposing Him, could see those marks would 
they not feel as that repentant legislator did? Would they not 
be compelled to give their hearts to Him who gave His life for 
them? Would they not say, ‘‘The love of Christ constraineth me?’’ 
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THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 


BY THE REV. JOHN HUMPSTONEH, D.D. 


Salvation is both a deliverance and a discipline. But it must 
be the former before it can be the latter. The primary purpose 
of the death of Christ is our redemption from sin. Any other 
operative result of that death is sequential. Only as this principal 
purpose, this constitutive intent, of that offering, is realized, may 
its other and subordinate results be expected. Deny its efficacy as 
a sin-offering and you destroy its power as an example of life and 
duty. Dilute and weaken men’s appreciation of it as a satisfaction 
on account of their sins and you diminish, in proportion, the energy 
by which alone it can separate them from the world unto God. In 
man’s recovery from a physical disease it is the active principle 
of the administered remedy to which the physician must have 
solicitous regard. If that has been adulterated, recovery is im- 
periled, and with it all the possibilities of action and reaction which 
depend upon a cure for their realization. Salt saves from corrup- 
tion unto use, but if the salt has lost its savor, wherewith shall it 
be salted? So of the death of Christ. Its active principle is re- 
demptive. Minimize that and you imperil all. Every other ef- 
ficiency of the cross depends upon its efficacy as a sin-offering. It 
must be recognized in its God-ward operations with reference to 
sin before it can be felt as a force separating men from the world. 
The cross has first to do with broken law. It procures the removal 
of penalty by making a satisfaction. It secures the pardon of the 
sinner by the payment of a price for kis ransom. The cross con- 
stitutes a sacrifice or it is nothing. We must begin here if we 
would begin scripturally. We cannot effectually look to the cross 
as an example of the denial of self, unless upon it Christ, in the 
denial of Himself, gave Himself up for our sins. Men will never 
be constrained to a new life of the love of God by sufferings that 
are merely exhibitive and not procurative. The death of Christ 
is the price paid voluntarily by Him for our deliverance from the 
penalty due to our sin. We have done what made His death 
necessary if we are to be forgiven, and saved from the death indeed. 
The sins are ours. He has done what has made our new life pos- 
sible. The offering that sets us free is His. The final purpose of 
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His ministry, both in life and death, was so to identify Himself 
with us that He might, not as a fictional arrangement, nor yet as a 
transactional device, but in the very exercise of His vital relation 
with us and ours with Him, receive upon and within Himself the 
deadliest consequences of our sing and thus free us from both sins 
and consequences forever. Without the full and undiluted decla- 
ration of this fact Christ is not lifted up; is not set forth crucified 
among men. We speak of the cross as a magnet to draw men to 
God. That is what makes it magnetic. Without this the attraction 
of the cross is wanting. A cross that merely provides an example 
but does not furnish therein a savior is not the cross of the New 
Testament. It may be the cross of literature, of art, of personal 
adornment, but it is not the cross of Christ. It is not the cross that 
is signified in the symbolism of the baptismal grave. It is not the 
eross that is set forth in the broken bread and the poured wine of 
the memorial supper. It is not the cross of Him who said in con- 
nection therewith: ‘‘This is my blood of the covenant, which is 
shed for many unto remission of sins;’’ it is not the cross on which 
the Good Shepherd gave His life for the sheep; it is not the cross 
whereon, as upon the altar of the ages, was laid ‘‘the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sin of the world.”’ 

God forbid that I should speak as if there were no mystery 
here. Rather is it all a mystery in the highest, holiest sense. As 
that celestial cross of the southern heavens hangs radiant in the 
deeps of the fathomless sky, so does this cross reveal itself against 
the background of the impenetrable dark. Into its essential secrets 
we cannot look. What our Lord saw on the cross none knows but 
He. What He felt on the cross He alone understands. None of 
our theories can exhaustively define, nor all of them together ex- 
plain, the cross. Is it not time to have done theorizing about it? 
As our theories multiply is not the cross itself losing power? 
Preach the mystery of the cross, the power of our deliverance from 
the mystery of iniquity which binds our race into a dismal unity 
of guilt and weakness. There is power in mystery. God is so 
much to us, because even when we are most intimately conscious 
of His indwelling, He so far transcends our thought and its ex- 
pression. Life is so sacred because both as existence and experience 
it is so inexplicable. The strange power of the overarching firma- 
ment to bring a hush upon man’s spirit, and to evoke in him the 
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feelings of responsibility and reverence—a power most felt by the 
men who have ranged farthest after the ultimate truth; such men 
as Kant and Carlyle—in what does it lie but in the suggestions of 
the infinite, as the worlds swim in their ethereal ocean, myriads of 
mysteries in an illimitable sea of it. The telescope only reveals, 
never resolves this mystery. If it did the sky would become at once 
trivial and commonplace. What makes the Bible the most vital 
of books is this same penumbra of the unexplored about the book 
itself and the truths it conveys. Continuously it is a revelation. 
We never exhaust nor overtake it. Even so is it with the cross. 
It must ever baffle our analysis but it will ever win and hold our 
hearts. An old Greek: litany supplicates our Lord, so I have read, 
‘By Thy known and Thy unknown sufferings, good Lord deliver 
us.’ And must not the unknown ever exceed the known? Herein 
is the love that passeth knowledge. When we would reach its 
hight it is as high as heaven and we cannot attain to it. When 
we would sound its depth, it is as deep as hell and we cannot pene- 
trate it. We seek its length, and it is as illimitable as the life of 
God, which who can know? We ask for its breadth and it is im- 
measurable as man. Knowledge falters, understanding fails. But 
here, exactly here, devotion and self-surrender begin: 
“Love so amazing, so divine, 


Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 
—HExaminer. 


What is the breadth of Christ’s cross? My friends, it is as 
broad as the whole world, for he died for the whole world. And 
what is the length of Christ’s cross? Long enough to last through 
all time; as long as there is a sinner to be saved. And how deep is 
the cross of Christ? If the cross of Christ is as high as heaven, 
then: it must be deep enough to reach the deepest sinner, in the 
deepest pit to which he may fall. And how high is Christ’s cross? 
As high as the highest heaven, and the throne of God and the bosom 
of the Father.—Charles Kingsley. 
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CHRIST OUR RECONCILIATION. 


BY THE REV. O. P. GIFFORD, D.D. 


“When we were enemies we were reconciled to God by the death of 
His Son.”—Romans 5:10. 


“His Son’? is known in history as ‘‘J esus Christ,’’ or ‘‘Jesus of 
Nazareth;’’ acknowledged as God’s Son at the time of his baptism 
and of His transfiguration. ‘‘The death of his Son,’’ was under Pon- 
tius Pilate, for he was slain by wicked men. His character, life 
and death are simply matters of history. He is as truly a historic 
character as George Washington; his life and death are as truly 
historic as are those of Abraham Lincoln. 

History has a surface and a depth. The one reflects our faces 
and forms as we bend above it; the other swarms with life, swirls 
in eddies, and sweeps on—a resistless current beyond our power. 
Here and there we peer into the depths and catch glimpses of the 
deep, the divine meaning of men and events. 

In the book of Genesis we read that Joseph’s brethren sent a 
messenger pleading for forgiveness, and they followed and fell at 
his feet. ‘‘And Joseph said unto them, Fear not: for am I in 
the place of God? But as for you, ye thought evil against me; 
but God meant it unto good, to bring to pass as it is this day to 
save much people alive.’’ The surface reflected the human purpose, 
the depths revealed the divine plan. Years pass by; the name of 
Joseph is forgotten; a law is past to kill all male Hebrew children 
at birth, and through this law, as through an open door, a babe 
is borne from the slave quarters to the palace. Moses is taught 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians. The blade is tempered in 
Egyptian oil and fire, shaped on Egyptian anvil, with Egyptian 
hammer, and sharpened on Egyptian stone, that is to cut 
the cords of slavery which bind Israel to Egypt. On 
the surface les the Egyptian face, in the depth moves the 
Divine Purpose. At the lower end of Broadway, New York, some 
months since, a poor woman asked a workman busy about a great 
building, for kindling wood. He gave her a plank fourteen feet 
long and three inches thick. Fellow-workmen joined in the laugh 
against: the overburdened woman; a boy playing marbles on the 
pavement saw the trouble, put a block of paving-stone on the 
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street side, placed one end of the plank on it, leaving the other end 
across the street. A heavily laden stage rumbling by cut off a 
piece; an express wagon passing cut off a piece, and in a short time 
the plank was kindling wood. The stage went where it willed, 
the express wagon went its way, the boy overruled both to his 
purpose. So He who sitteth upon the cirele of the earth overrules 
the affairs of man. We are free; so is He. We spin our thread, 
and are but spinners. ‘ He takes our work, and weaves it into his 
mighty web. When He is done threads are forgotten; only the web 
abides. Our single threads, spun as we wish, are so woven as to 
show his plan. 
“Behind the dim unknown 


Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own.” 


The death of Jesus Christ showed the covetousness of Judas, 
the cowardice of Pilate, the cruelty of the people, the grace of 
God: ‘‘When we were enemies we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son.’’ \ 

The word translated ‘‘enemies’’ looks two ways, means hating 
and hated. Like a door swung on double hinges, it opens out and 
in. Men are opposed to God because they are wrong and He is 
right. God is opposed to men because He is holy and they are 
unholy. The resistance which the rock offers to the wave is as real 
as the blow which the wave strikes upon the rock. The resistance of 
our Rock is as real as the blows struck by the waves of that troubled 
sea we call human life. The hammer smites the anvil, but the anvil 
smites back. The harder the blow the mightier the rebound. To 
be reconciled to God does not mean to have our enmity removed: 
‘‘for when we were enemies we were reconciled ;’’ but God’s enmity 
toward us is removed. The 9th verse says, ‘‘We shall be saved 
from wrath through Him,’’ that is, through Christ, not through 
our own thinking or doing, and from God’s wrath not man’s nor 
our own. 

There is a natural revolt of holiness against unholiness, of - 
purity against impurity, of right against wrong. You know the 
difference between anger against a man because he has wronged 
you personally, and indignation and wrath against a man because 
he is guilty of injustice, when you are not personally touched at 
all. The better man you are the intenser the indignation. F. W. 
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Robertson of Brighton used to drive his finger nails into his palms 
till the hot blood started when he saw English soldiers leading nurse 
girls astray. One comes to be, after a time, so wrapped up in the 
family, the city, the State, a great principle, a mighty movement, 
as to lose personal preferences, but when that with which he is 
identified is wronged, every fiber in him reacts, and if need be he 
counts not his life dear unto himself. This sense of right in the 
soul of man, the needle that trembles evermore toward the spiritual, 
magnetic center, this miniature Sinai set up in every life, we call 
conscience, how it defies the heaving sea of passion! How it 
thunders and lightens when the appetites dance about their God 
of gratification! How like the pillar of cloud and fire it leads the 
Israel and overwhelms the Egypt of a man’s dual nature! 

Some of you turn in disgust from a loathsome physical ob- 
ject; others of you writhe before a badly painted picture, and yet 
others shudder because of musical discords, as though your bare 
nerves were swept by the east wind.. If you were as spiritual as you 
are natural, as holy as you are esthetic, as thoroughly citizens of 
the New Jerusalem as you are of Boston, you would turn in dis- 
gust, you would shudder, you would writhe because of sin in your 
hearts. At times you do. Last week you sinned in purpose, may- 
hap in deed. Some member of the family spoke a word at the 
table, or in the parlor, that sent a chill through you. You wondered 
if they knew at home. Oh, no! You are the only one beneath 
the roof knowing, and you almost wish others did, that you might 
learn if they despise you as you do yourself. You over-reached 
in business; the following Sunday the preacher held up the mirror 
of the Law. You flushed and drew back, questioning, ‘‘ Who told 
him?’’ No one; the mirror has but one side, the glass is toward 
you, the preacher cannot see your face; but you and conscience 
know. The needle trembles, Sinai thunders, the pillar lightens. 
And then you try to reason conscience down, but he will not down. 
You seize him, cut his locks, put out his eyes, compel him to serve 
you; but while he serves the hair grows, while you are sporting 
with him he seizes the pillars of your false life, the crash comes, 
conscience is regnant again. Oft-times just here, the suicide’s 
death ends the struggle in the flesh; only to perpetuate it in the 
spirit. And this conscience, this reaction of right against wrong 
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is of God; and men know it. It is the one remaining spark amid 
the ashes on the altar, the one bit of fire that answers to the sun; 
the guardian of God in the soul of man. 

When we broaden out and become identified with the city and 
the State, the coals of conscience are heaped together and there 
comes to be a public conscience that reacts against public wrong, 
that protests in a city against liquor-selling and gambling, against 
such an infamous exhibition as we had of late in the Mechanics 
Hall, when males and females (I choose the words) lay in drunken 
sleep upon floors built for machinery; when the heathen Adonis 
was the guest of Christian Boston. Jf ever the time comes when 
evil can be and good not react, then our civilization will relapse 
into barbarism. This conscience, or sense of right, growing keener 
as men grow better, more insistent as men grow holier, gives us a 
hint of what must be when a Being is infinitely holy. i 

When we wrong a man we despise him if he be weak, fear 
him if he be strong. Jacob wronged Esau. When he heard of his 
approach with four hundred men he feared him, and sought to buy 
his favor with flocks and herds. The sons of Jacob wronged Joseph 
their brother; when the father died they sought the wronged one 
with a prayer taken from the dying lips of their common father. 
The birthright, the slave’s price, could not put conscience to sleep. 
Men are conscious of having sinned against God. Their con- 
sciences accuse them and say with the dying malefactor, when suf- 
fering, ‘‘We suffer justly.’’ We hate sin, and hate ourselves for 
sinning; and just in proportion to the right is the self-condemna- 
tion, and we believe God hates sin too. The Jordan of human life 
would end in the Dead Sea but that out of the heart of the faith 
comes the hope that He will destroy evil. Out of this hatred of 
sin, and fear of God because of sin comes the altar and sacrifice: 
men hope by sacrifice to reconcile God. Thus Jacob reasoned when 
he sought to buy Esau’s favor; so Joseph’s brethren reasoned when 
they brought the last breath of Jacob, embalmed in a prayer. So 
the prodigal reasoned when he started home with the plan of buying 
bread with manual labor. 

Just here the revelation comes: it confirms reason. God reacts 
against sin, God is hostile to sin, but the revelation goes further 
than reason could and teaches that God also provides the remedy: 
‘When we were yet without strength, in due time Christ died for 
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the ungodly.’’ ‘‘While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.”’ 
‘‘Being now justified by His death we shall be saved from wrath, 
through him.’’ ‘‘When we were enemies we were reconciled to 


God by the death of his Son.’’ Esau meets Jacob saying: “‘I have 
enough, my brother; keep that thou hast unto thyself.’’ He took 
it as a proof that he had forgiven, not as a price of forgiveness; 
and Esau, the forgiver, says: ‘‘Let us take our journey, and let 
us go.’? And Joseph said to his brethren: ‘‘Fear ye not; I will 
nourish you and your little ones.’? And the father saw the Prodi- 
gal when he was yet a great way off, and ‘‘had compassion on him 
and ran and fell on his neck and kissed him.’’ Reason says, ‘‘ There 
is danger, build a tower.’’ Revelation says, ‘‘There is danger, 
enter the city that God builds.’’ 

The soul is like a man wrecked on a desert island; he has 
brought with him a haunting memory of the mainland. He thinks 
he must seek it unaided; he cuts down trees, digs them hollow for 
canoes, and they are swamped; binds other trees into rafts, and 
they are dashed apart. While he struggles, a ship, with every sail 
set, rises above the horizon. It was built on the mainland, 
launched by loving hands, sails‘spread, and rudder governed with- 
out his help or guidance; it comes close in shore, sails are furled, 
anchor is dropped, small boat put out; the need is real, the wreck 
is all he thought, but salvation is from the mainland, all of grace. 
Leave hollow logs and rafts, trust the captain and crew, obey orders, 
and thou shalt once more see the homeland of the soul, O ship- 
wrecked one! 

Reason reaches only one part of the truth; conscience echoes 
the law; revelation computes the truth, presents the gospel. Our 
reconciliation, our justification, our salvation, are wrought out 
forms, quite as much apart from us as the emancipation of the 
slaves was from them. This we could not reckon out; this God 
must reveal. Man was put into a finished creation and accepted 
it; he is put into a finished salvation. God rests from creation; 
Christ rests from redemption. The door into the divine presence 
opens from within. As Esau frankly forgave Jacob, out of his 
own heart; and Joseph forgave his brethren, for his own sake; 
and the father sought the prodigal because of his compassion: so 
God is sufficient in Himself and by Himsélf to forgive for His own 
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name’s sake: for God and Christ are one, in creation, in redemption, 
in plan, in essence. God in Christ creates, preserves, redeems. It 
is ours simply to accept, in the spiritual as in the natural world. 

Dr. Behrends says: ‘‘In hig letter to the Colossians Paul in- 
terpreted the universal efficacy as achieved and wrought out inde- 
pendently of human knowledge or consent: the reconciliation by 
‘the blood of the cross’ is spoken of as a thing of the past, and 
as including heaven and earth. And this thought is carried one 
step further when Christ in His atoning sacrifice is spoken of as 
the ‘Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.’ The moral, 
system has always been a remedial system, providing for the sal- 
vation of all who fear God and work righteousness. The facts have 
been obscured by our habit of contrasting the legal and the evange- 
lical dispensations. Whereas the deeper and uniform teaching is, 
that moral government has always proceeded in view of the atoning 
saerifice.’’ 

Jehovah’s challenge to Job in the 38th chapter is yet unan- 
swered. But where was man when God foreordained the slain 
lamb? when he fashioned Calvary for the world’s altar? when he 
wrought out creation and re-created in the eternal plans? Nay; 
God is reconciled in and of Himself, not for our sakes at all. 

Men ‘‘are by nature children of wrath.’’ Conscience makes 
cowards, cowardice tries to buy off Jehovah. Then comes the reve- 
lation: man has sinned; God for His own sake has forgiven sin, 
_ and pleads with man to be reconciled. What is man’s part? What 
is it with the light? Lift the lids and let it in. What is it with 
the air? Breathe it in. What with all the natural world? Simply 
to accept, cultivate, enjoy, working out your physical salvation. 
In the language of nature lies the spirit of truth—accept, cultivate; 
‘‘work out your own salvation with fear and trembling: for it is 
God that energizeth you to will and to do of His good pleasure.”’ 
Listen to an illustration: 

‘¢ “A boy in the well! A boy in the well! A boy in the well!’ 
This was the ery that rang through the solitary street of a roadside 
village one clear summer evening. The day’s work was done. 
The sun had set in amber and gold. The busy laborers were rest- 
ing after their toil in the harvest-fields. Some one asked ‘whose 
boy’ it was. Others inquired ‘how he had fallen in.’ Another 
wished to know ‘why the slab had been removed from the mouth 
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of the well,’ or ‘who could have left the well uncovered.’ But 
a young man hastily stepping forward and stripping himself of 
his jacket, called a crowd of helpers around him with the words: 
‘Never mind who did the mischief. Let us see who can undo it. 
That is the question now.’ ‘He is right!’ said a dozen voices; and 
the bucket was lowered, the windlass turned, and many eager faces 
bent towards the darkness. One voice after another shouted to 
the child. Some advised him to get into the bucket; some asked 
him if he were frightened; but to all the advice and questions there 
came no audible reply. Not a sound could be heard. ‘It has been 
a dry season, and there is little or no water in the well,’ somebody 
said. ‘Dear me,’ said the boy’s mother; ‘and it was only yesterday 
that I was grumbling about the water being scarce.’ 

“« ‘Give us a lantern!’ shouted the first man. A lantern was 
lighted and brought; but just at this moment the father of the 
little boy was seen elbowing his way to the front through the 
crowd. Immediately the neighbors made way for him to pass. 
He had been away on some business at an adjoining farmer’s and 
as he returned through the gloaming to his cottage, what had been 
his surprise to see his own home deserted, the village street 
emptied, and a crowd gathered at the well. As he heard the story 
and saw his poor wife wringing her hands he became very pale. 
But calming himself as best he could, he said to the men who stood 
around him: ‘Step back, mates! step back, will ye? Leave the 
child to me.’ Then examining carefully the windlass and rope, 
he drew up the empty bucket, untied it, and weighted the rope 
with a couple of sacks rolled tightly together. Then he let it down 
again slowly till he felt sure it had touched the bottom. ‘Don’t 
speak,’ he said, looking around. And laying himself down on the 
ground with his face to the well’s mouth he shouted loudly and 
clearly: ‘Johnnie, take hold of the rope!’ 

“This time there was a slight quiver, which those holding it 
could plainly feel. ‘Pull firmly,’ said the man. ‘Steady, mates, 
steady!’ And then once more putting his mouth to the well, he 
said, speaking in the darkness, ‘Hold on firm, my child!’ All this 
time the windlass went on turning. 'The well was deep, and the 
pull seemed a long one. At length one good, English, hearty cheer 
rent the air. ‘All safe!’ shouted the crowd. ‘Here he is, and 
thank you, mates,’ said the father, as he lifted the child in his 
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arms, carrying him down the street. The little boy was saved! 
The father’s voice had reached him. He had been taught to obey; 
and when the voice he knew told him to take hold the rope the child 
could understand, and he did it, too. The command was a wise 
one—it proved the child’s salvation. 

‘‘Our heavenly Father has sent his ‘only begotten Son’ down 
into this dark world. He has provided a way of safety. ‘Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.’ This is his 
command. If we obey it we are saved. ‘Let him take hold of my 
strength that he may make peace with me.’ Oh, what a glorious 
promise, true and plain! Will you do as Johnnie did down in the 
dark well? Will you take ‘hold of the rope’ today?”’ 

Take hold, hold on! God will do the rest. 


OUR KINSMAN PRIEST. 


In the twenty-eighth chapter of Exodus, first verse, we read: 
‘‘Take unto thee Aaron, thy brother, that he may be a priest unto 
me.’’ What is the office of priest? Very different from that of 
prophet or teacher. The teacher comes from God to teach us. The 
priest goes to God to intercede for us. To illustrate: suppose I 
have gone down in sin until I have added crime to sin, and at last 
the law gets hold of me. I am brought to trial, and as I stand 
before the judge, he asks, ‘‘ Have you any one to plead your case ?’’ 
I answer, ‘‘No.’’ The judge tells me he will appoint one. But 
he is a stranger; he is no brother to me; he has no fellow-feeling 
with me. But what if, as I stand there and declare I have no ad- 
voeate, there stands in that court room one who is recognized 
as the most eminent and able of attorneys, and, when he sees me 
without an advocate, he comes forward and says: ‘‘Your honor, 
I will undertake this man’s case;’’ and then he says, ‘‘I have long 
known him, although he has forgotten me. I am his brother; I 
will plead his ease.’ What a difference in the feelings with which 
I give myself into the hands of this advocate. He is my brother. 
It is thus that Jesus comes forward to plead our ease as inter- 
cessor before the throne of God. He comes as kin to us—our 
brother.—Rev. G. F. Pentecost, D.D. 
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THE BLOOD REDEMPTION. 


An English traveler in Africa relates that during his journey 
he found a wretched captive, who had been taken in war by a 
savage tribe and was condemned to a barbarous death. The 
traveler was filled with pity for the man, who had more intelligence 
than most of his countrymen, and he offered many bribes for his 
redemption. ‘‘Man of the pale face,’’ said Libe, the chief of the 
tribe, in his native tongue, ‘‘Libe has ivory and gold, and oxen 
and slaves, and when he wants more he calls out his warriors, and ° 
rushes on the neighboring tribes, as the river-horse crashes through 
the reeds, and bears off all that he will. Libe needs not thy spoils, 
O white face; Libe seeks not gold, but blood!’’ and at a sign from 
‘the chief, one of his followers flung another dart at the wretched 
Garra. 

The traveler saw the sign, and by an instinctive impulse threw 
himself forward with uplifted arm, us if to stay that murderous 
weapon. It struck that uplifted arm, pierced through the young 
man’s sleeve, and hung quivering in his flesh! 

An exclamation burst from the lips of Libe when he saw that 
the Englishman was struck. Not only had he in his dealings with 
the natives won, by his conduct, their esteem, but there was a 
wholesome fear among the coast-tribes of the power of England. 
Libe, who would have thought lttle of sweeping hundreds of his 
dark fellow-countrymen from the face of the earth, feared the 
vengeance of the pale faces. 


The traveler read dismay on the countenance of the savage, 


and instantly followed up his advantage. ‘‘Thou dost not seek 
gold, but blood,’’ he cried; ‘‘see, here it flows before thee, and for 
it account must be given!’’ He drew out the dart from his arm 


and large drops fell on the ground. 


‘‘Oh, son of the ocean, Libe meant it not; Libe’s heart is 
heavy,’’ began the chief. 

‘‘Have I not bought the slave?’’ the Englishman exclaimed, 
pointing to the Garra with his bleeding arm; ‘‘his life shall be thy 
fine; give him up, and there shall yet be peace between the white 
men and their dark brothers.’’ 
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‘Be it so,’’ answered Libe, glad to escape so easily from the 
consequences which he dreaded; ‘‘thou hast bought him, he is 
thine; and Libe will send for the great medicine-man to gee to 
the white man’s hurt.”’ 

It was some little time before Libe and his wild-train could 
be induced to depart. When at length Libe and his party dashed 
down the bank, and began passing the river on their homeward 
way, the redeemed slave uttered a wild ery of joy, and crawling 
up to his deliverer, embraced his knees, and covered his feet with 
kisses! ‘“‘Garra, the slave of the son of pity, the blood-bought, 
always a faithful slave!’’? murmured the grateful savage. 

Happily the Englishman was able to tell the poor creature 
of Him whose blood was shed for the redemption of the world 
and to lead him to the Savior. 


REPAIRING MUTILATED CURRENCY. 


The Elmira Free Press says: Inthe fall of 1880 a bachelor 
of Wayne township, Crawford county, Pa. Coon Hart, gave to 
Mrs. Coulson, the lady of the house, his pocketbook for safe keep- 
ing. It contained five $20 bills, three of them being greenbacks 
and two national bank notes. She put the pocketbook away in a lit- 
tle trinket box. As Mr. Hart had no occasion to use the money, 
the box was not called for until the Ist of April last, when on 
opening the box it was found the mice had been there and made 
a very nice nest of the bachelor’s savings. In fact, the notes were 
cut as fine as a carding machine could have done the work, in pieces 
from the size of a pin head to that of a finger nail. No one who 
saw the ‘‘remains’’ ever thought there could be any identification 
of the money. But about a month ago a friend of Mr. Hart’s sealed 
the contents of the box and mailed it to United States Treasurer 
Gilfillan. On Tuesday of last week a draft was received from the 
Treasury for $60, the face value of the three greenback notes. The 
remains of the national bank notes,’ pasted together, were also re- 
turned, one of which, the Treasurer says, is an Erie National Bank 
note, and which will be redeemed by that bank. The other could 
not be identified. As it is, $80 of the $100 have been made good. 

So man, torn, battered and useless is recognized as genuine 
man and is redeemed. 
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‘“‘HE HUMBLED HIMSELF.”’ 


BY THE REV. WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 


It is the tenderest thing I think I ever read. It is in Bishop 
Simpson’s Yale lectures on preaching. He tells of an exhibition 
he once attended, the most marvelous, he said, in all his life. There 
was a young man who, when schools for ‘imbeciles began to be 
opened in Europe, moved with benevolence and possessing wealth 
and leisure, went to Europe to study the methods, and finding 
they were feasible, came back to open a like institution on our 
shores. He advertised for the most imbecile child that he could 
possibly get, and the worst one that came was a little fellow five 
years old, who never had stood or taken a step or chewed a hard 
substance; had no power of movement; could only lie a helpless 
mass of flesh on the floor; and that was the child whom this man 
was to cure somehow, and whose latent ability he was somehow to 
bring forth. He tried in every way, but did not succeed. At last 
he determined to have the boy brought up at noon a half-hour 
every day, and laid on the carpet in his room, and he would lie 
down beside him to see if by any means he could stir any sort of . 
suggestion in the helpless lump of flesh, and that he might not 
waste his time and that he might do something, he was accustomed 
to read aloud from some author as he lay by the side of his help- 
less child. 

It went on this way for six months, and there was no sign 
of recognition, until, one day, utterly wearied, he intermitted 
reading, and he noticed that there was a strange restlessness in 
this little mass of humanity, and at once he put himself in con- 
nection with it, and there was a trembling movement of the hand, . 
and he put his head down toward the little hand, and at last after 
great effort the little helpless fellow did manage to lay his finger 
tremblingly on his lips, as though he said, ‘‘I miss that noise, please 
make it,’’ and then he knew that he had control of the boy, and by 
manipulation of his muscles carefully he taught him to walk, and 
five years after that Bishop Simpson said he saw him stand on a 
platform and read, and repeat the names of the presidents of 
the United States, and answer accurately many questions concern- 
ing our national history, and, said the bishop, ‘‘Was there ever 
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such condescension?’’ And then he thought again within him- 
self, yes, there was one other such condescension, when he who was 
God himself, lowered himself to my capacity in the incarnation and 
laid down beside me and watched me and helped me and waited 
twenty years, until at last I put my finger on his lips, and said, 
““Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.’’ Blinded, and smitten, 
and made imbecile by sin, we could not know God, until in the in- 
carnation, Jesus Christ comes forth from God and lowers himsel? 
into our humanity, and waits for us that he may wake us into life. 


CANCELED AND NAILED UP. 


There is a beautiful Oriental custom of which I have read 
that tells the story of Christ’s atonement on the cross very per- 
fectly. When a debt had to be settled, either by full payment or 
forgiveness, it was the usage for the creditor to take the canceleJ 
bond and nail it over the door of him who had owed it, that all 
passers-by might see that it was paid. Oh, blessed story of our 
remission! There is the cross, the door of grace, behind which a 
bankrupt world lies in hopeless debt to the law. See Jesus, our 
bondsman and brother, coming forth with the long list of our in- 
debtedness in his hand. He lifts it up to where God, and angels, 
. and men may see it—and then, as the nail goes through his hand, 
it goes through the bond of our transgressions, to cancel it for 
ever: blotting out the handwriting of ordinances that was against 
us, that was contrary to us, he took it out of the way, nailing it 
to the cross! 

Come to that cross, O sinner! Not in order that you may wash 
out your sins by your tears, or atone for them by your sophistries 
or self-deceptions. But come rather, that you may read the long, 
black list that is against you, and be pierced to your heart by 
compunction and sorrow that you have offended such a being; and 
then that, lifting up your eyes, you may see God turning His eyes 
to the same cross at which you are looking, and saying, ‘‘I, even I, 
am He that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own sake, and 
will not remember thy sins.’’—A. J. Gordon. 


—9 
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REDEMPTION ILLUSTRATED. 


“In whom we have redemption through his blood.”—Hphesians 1:7. 


Going through the Treasury building at Washington, a few 
weeks since, we were greatly interested in watching the various 
stages and processes through which the nation’s currency is carried 
in its manufacture, beginning with the pure white paper, and end- 
ing with the perfect bank bill. After observing all this, we were 
invited by our guide to look into the ‘‘redemption department.’’ 

Entering a large room, he explained to us that thither were 
sent, from all parts of the country, the torn or mutilated bills which 
the Government is pledged to redeem. He showed specimens 
of these bills which had been pasted upon paper in order to hold 
the torn fragments together sufficiently to recognize their genuine- 
ness. Some of these had been blackened and crisped by fire, some 
had been soaked into white pulp by water; some had been gnawed 
and nearly consumed by mice, and some had been turned com- 
pletely black by the action of ink spilled upon them. “‘It is often 
a very long and laborious process,’’ said our guide, ‘‘to identify 
these fragments and to prove the bills genuine. But the Govern- 
ment is pledged at any cost, to redeem any bank note that is sent 
here, if it is not counterfeit, and for it to return a bright, new and 
perfect one. Sometimes,’’ he added, ‘‘the applicants are com- 
pelled to wait for months before they get their new notes; but 
every applicant is registered, and he is certain, sooner or later, 
to have his bill redeemed.’’ 

Was it strange that saying of scripture founded on such 
analogies should have instantly flashed upon our minds with great 
vividness? We recalled instantly and especially these words of the 
Apostle: ‘‘ Waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of the 
body.’’ 

Every body laid in the grave in Christian hope is an application 
for the redemption which has been promised and purchased by 
Christ. The pledge of such redemption is surer value than any 
guarantee of man: . ‘‘And I will raise him up at the last day.’’ 
How constantly do we find the Lord Jesus setting His hand and 
seal to this promise. Death is not ‘‘paying the debt of nature,’’ as 
is so often said. For the Christian it is rather the process of 
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collecting the debt of grace. ‘‘That which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die.’? It is bringing the old, worn, 
and enfeebled body, and _ presenting it to God for re- 
demption. It may have been dismembered by accident, disfigured 
by disease, maimed by the sword or blackened upon the battle- 
field; it may have been soaked and whitened in the depth of the 
ocean; or it may have been calcined and dissolved into dust by fire 
—but God will be able to identify it. And, for it, He will give 
back the new and perfect body, the body fashioned like unto 
Christ’s glorious body. To wait for the Son of God from heaven, 
is to wait for the redemption of the body, which He will, most glor- 
iously accomplish at His appearing and kingdom. Instead of look- 
ing so much at death and the grave as giving release from the 
body, let us think of them as the entrance to God’s redemptive 
department, and be eagerly waiting till that redemption shall be 
accomplished.—Dr. A. J. Gordon, in the Watchword. 


SAVED BY THE CROSS. 


When Mr. Thomas Needham, the evangelist, was a boy of ten 
years, he was sent to sea on board an English ship bound for South 
America. The brutal captain and his equally brutal crew tortured 
the little fellow with almost fiendish ferocity. They beat him, tied 
him to the mast, and ended by tattooing his arms and body. When 
the voyage to South America was completed, these monsters took 
the boy ashore and left him in the forests on the beach of a desolate 
country, where he would have perished from hunger save that 
after a few days he was found by a band of Patagonian Indians. 
They determined to fatten him, an attention he certainly stood in 
need of, but as the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel, so little 
Thomas was only to be fed that he might adorn a future Pata- 
gonian state banquet. The feast time drew near, and the trembling 
little fellow was stripped for slaughter, but no Indian wouid lift 
his hand against him, for there, among the emblems pricked into 
his skin by the sailors, was the sacred symbol of the cross. Some 
missionaries had mellowed the fierce hearts of ‘he heathen by 
preaching the cross, and Needham’s life was spared. He became 
the advocate of the cross, the cross which had saved his life for 
both worlds.—The Chautauquan. 


? 
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THE ATONEMENT. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES H. SPURGEON. 


“For on that day shall the priest make an atonement for you, to 
cleanse you, that ye may be clean from all your sins before the Lord.”— 
Leviticus 16:30. 

This great day of atonement did not see an actual atonement 
made, nor sin really put away; but it was the figure of heavenly 
things—the shadow of good things to come. The substance is of 
Christ. If this day of atonement had been real and satisfactory, 
as touching God and the conscience of men, there would never 
have been another; for the worshipers once purged would have 
had no more conscience of sin. If they had _ lived 
fifty or a hundred years, they would never have needed 
another day of atonement; but because this was, in its nature, 
imperfect and shadowy, being only typical, therefore every year, 
on the seventh month, on the tenth day of the month, a fast was pre- 
claimed, sin was confessed, victims were slain, and atonement was 
again presented. In the Jewish year so often as it came around, on 
one special day they were commanded to afflict their souls, even 
though it was a Sabbath of rest. In very deed a remembrance of 
sin was made every year, a painful remembrance for them, al- 
though sweetened by a new exhibition of the plan by which sin is 
cleansed. The Lord said, ‘‘ This shall be an everlasting statute unto 
you;’’ it lasted as long as the Mosaic economy in the letter, and its 
spirit and substance last on forever. They had that day to re- 
member that their sin was not put away once for all and forever, 
by all their types and ceremonies, and therefore they had again 
to humble themselves and come before God with sacrifices which 
could never truly put away sin. This Israel had to do constantly 
until Jesus, the true High Priest appeared, and now they have 
no sacrificing priest, nor altar, nor holy of holies. By Jesus 
Christ’s one offering of Himself sin was put away, once for all, 
effectually and finally, so that believers are really clean before God. 

Who did it? The answer is, Aaron did it all. Aaron wags 
quite alone in the work of that day. It was heavy, and even ex- 
hausting work, but he had no assistant. Aaron performed the work 
of priest and Levite that day, and no one helped him; for it is 
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written, ‘‘There shall be no man in the tabernacle of the congrega- 
tion when he goeth in to make an atonement in the holy place, 
until he come out, and have made an atonement for himself, and 
for his household, and for all the congregation of Israel.’’ The 
tabernacle seemed lonely that day. Aaron went into its courts 
and chambers, and saw no sign of man. Of course there were lamps 
to be lighted, but Aaron had to light them himself; the shewbread 
had to be changed— Aaron had to change it. All the offices of the 
tabernacle were left to his sole care for the day. When it came 
to killing the victims, priests and Levites were there on other days, 
but now the high-priest must do it all. He must kill, and receive 
the blood, and himself sprinkle it. He must kindle the sacrificial 
fire, and lay the burning coals upon the incense. Both the in- 
cense and the basin of blood he must carry into the holy place 
with his own hands. Methinks I see him looking around in the 
solitude. He says, ‘‘I looked, and there was no man.’’ Of the peo- 
ple there was none with him. In the holy place there stood no 
priest to minister before the Lord save himself alone. It must have 
been with trembling that he lifted up the curtain and passed into 
the secret place of the Most High with the censer smoking in his 
hand. There he stood in that awful presence quite alone with the 
Eternal; no man was with him when he sprinkled the blood again 
and again till the sevenfold rite was finished. Three times he goes 
in and out, and never a soul is there, so much as to smile upon 
him. The tension of mind and heart which he endured alone that 
day must have been trying indeed. All that livelong day he must 
have been conscious of a burden of responsibility and a weight 
of reverence enough to bow him to the dust, and yet no one was 
present to cheer him. 

Now fix your eye on the great’ Antitype of Aaron. There was 
none with our Lord; he trod the winepress alone. He his own 
self bare our sins in His own body on the tree. He alone went in 
where the thick darkness covered the throne of God, and none stood 
by to comfort Him. ‘‘AIl the disciples forsook Him and fled.”’ Ti 
would have been a very natural thing, one would think, that Peter 
should have defended Him and even died with Him; but no one died 
with Jesus except thieves, and nobody could suspect that thieves 
aided Him in His sacrifice; they showed the need of the sacrifice, 
but they could do no more. Worship our Lord as working salvation 
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by His own single arm. Do not tolerate those who would share His 
work. Do not believe in priests of any Church who pretend to offer 
sacrifice for the quick and the dead. They cannot help you, and 
you do not need their help. Do not put your own merits, works, 
prayers, or anything else side by side with your one lone High 
Priest, who in Hig white garments of holy service performed the 
whole work of expiation, and then came forth in His garments 
of glory and of beauty to gladden the eyes of His chosen. I say no 
more. Let that truth abide in your hearts—our High Priest alone 
has made reconciliation. 

What were the people to do for whom this atonement was 
made? There were two things they had to do that day, only I must 
add that one of them was doing nothing. For the first thing, they 
had to afflict their souls that day. Brethren, does it seem to you © 
a strange thing that on a day of rest they were to afflict their 
souls? Think of it a little, and you will see that there was cause 
for it. It was a day of confession of sin. And should not confes- 
sion be made with sorrowful repentance? A dry-eyed confes- 
sion is a hypocritical confession. To acknowledge sin without 
erieving over it is to aggravate sin. We cannot think of our sin 
without grieving, and the more sure we are that it is forgiven, the 
more sorry we are that ever it was committed. Sin seems all the 
greater because it was committed against a sin forgiving God. If 
you do wrong to a person, and he grows angry, you may be wicked 
enough to persist in the wrong; but if, instead of growing angry, 
he forgives and does you good in return, then you will deeply re- 
egret that ever you had an unkind thought towards him. The 
Lord’s pardoning love makes us feel truly sorry to have offended 
Him. 

Not only was it a day of confession, but it was a day of sac- 
rifice. No tender-hearted Israelite could think of that bullock, 
and ram, and goat dying for him, without saying, ‘‘That is what 
I deserve.’’ If he heard the moans of the dying creature he would 
say, ‘‘M: own heart groans and bleeds.’’ When we think of our 
dying Lord our emotions are mingled; we feel a pleasing grief and 
a mournful joy as we stand at Calvary. It was a day of sacrifice, 
and hence a day of affliction of their souls, and herein we are in 
sympathy with them. 
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Once more, it was a day of perfect cleansing, and hence, by a 
strange logic, a day of affliction of the soul; for, oh! when sin is 
forgiven, when we know it is forgiven, when by divine assurance 
we know that God has blotted out our sins like a cloud, then it is 
we mourn over our iniquities. ‘‘They shall look upon Me Whom 
they have pierced’’—that look gives life: ‘‘and they shall mourn 
for Him, as one mourneth for his only son, and shall be in bitter- 
ness for Him, as one that ig in bitterness for his first born’’—this 
bitterness is one of the truest signs of life. They were to afflict 
their souls. Brethren, we cannot talk of the cross of Christ except 
in subdued tones. Sin has been pardoned at such a price that we 
cannot henceforth trifle with it. The sarcifice was so august that 
we must ever speak of it with holy trembling. I always feel a sus- 
picion of those converts who get up and glibly boast that once they 
were drunkards, thieves, blasphemers, and so forth. Brother, if 
you do tell the story of your sin blush scarlet to think it should 
be true. I am ashamed to hear a man talk of his sins as an old 
Greenwich pensioner might talk of his sea-fights. I hate to hear a’ 
man exhibiting his old lusts as if they were scars of honor. Friend, 
these things are disgraceful to you, however much the putting of 
them away may be to the honor and glory of God; and they are 
to be spoken of by you with shame and confusion of face. Afflict 
your soul when you remember what you once were. 

On the day of atonement they were to afflict their souls, and 
yet they were to rest. Can these things come together—mourning 
and resting? Oh, yes, you and I know how they meet in one bosom. 
I never am so truly happy as when a sober sadness tinges my joy. 
When I am fullest of joy I could weep my life away at Jesus’ feet. 
Nothing is more really sweet than the bitterness of repentance. 
Nothing is more healthful than self-abhorrence, mixed with grateful 
Jove which hides itself in the wounds of Jesus. The purified peo- 
ple were to rest; they were to rest from all serviie work. I will 
never do a hand’s turn to save myself by my own merits, work, or 
feelings. I have done forever with all interference with my Lord’s 
sole work. Salvation as to its meritorious cause is complete; we 
will not think of beginning it over again; for that would be an in- 
sult to the Savior. ‘‘It is finished,’’ saith our Lord Jesus, as He 
bowed His dear triumphant head and gave up the ghost: and if it is 
finished we will not dream of adding to it. It is finished; we have 
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no work to do with the view of self-salvation. But you say to me— 
‘‘Have we not to work out our own salvation?’’ Certainly we have. 
We are to work out our own salvation because God works it in us. 
It is our own salvation, and we show it forth in our lives; we work 
it out from within; we develop it from day to day, and let men see 
what the Lord has done for us. It must first be worked for us, and 
then in us, or we can never work it out. 

They were assuredly to cease from all sinful work. How can 
the pardoned man continue in sin? We have done with toiling 
for the devil now. We will no more waste our lives in his service. 
Many men are worn to rottenness in the service of their lusts, but 
the servant of God has been set free from that yoke of bondage. 
We are slaves no longer; we quit the hard bondage of Egypt and 
rest in the Lord. 

We have also done with selfish. work; we now seek first the 
kingdom of heaven, and look that all other things shall be added 
unto us by the goodness of our heavenly Father. Henceforth we 
find rest by bearing the easy yoke of Christ. We joy to spend 
and be spent in His beloved service. He hath made us free, and 
therefore we are under bonds to His love forever.—Standard. 


A BEAUTIFUL LEGEND. 


In the hill country of India is a touching myth of a queen, 
greatly beloved by her people, whose life was devoted to their in- 
terests. In olden times, the people of Chambra suffered grievous 
distress for want of water. The queen, taking the sorrows of her 
subjects greatly to heart, consulted the will of the gods, how the 
constant curse of drought might be removed. 


The reply was, ‘‘If the ruler of Chambra die for her people, 
abundant water shall be given.”’ 


‘‘Here am I,’’ responded the generous queen. 


Bravely standing on the lofty position designated by the gods, 
the devoted woman was buried alive for the sake of her people. 
Thereupon a fountain of pure, sweet water flowed from the spot; 
descending to quench the thirst of the people of Chambra, visiting 
each hut, and bearing to each the life-giving blessing. 
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WITHOUT SHEDDING OF BLOOD NO REMISSION. 


BY THE REV. DR. TALMAGE. 

“Without shedding of blood is no remission.’”—Hebrews 9:22. 

John G. Whittier, the last of the great school of American 
poets that made the last quarter of this century brilliant, asked 
me in the White mountains one morning after prayers, in which 
I had given out Cowper’s famous hymn about ‘‘the fountain filled 
with blood,’’ ‘‘Do you really believe there is a literal application 
of the blood of Christ to the soul?’’ My negative reply then is 
my negative reply now. The Bible statement agrees with ali 
physicians and all physiologists and all scientists in saying that the 
blood is the life and in the Christian religion it means simply that 
Christ’s life was given for our life. Hence all this talk of men 
who say the Bible story of blood is disgusting, and that they 
don’t want what they call a ‘‘slaughter house religion,’’ only 
shows their incapacity or unwillingness to look through the figure 
of speech toward the thing signified. The blood that on the dark- 
est Friday the world ever saw oozed or trickled or poured from 
the brow, and the side, and the hands, and the feet of the illustrious 
sufferer back of Jerusalem in a few hours coagulated and dried 
up and forever disappeared, and if man had depended on the 
application of the literal blood of Christ there would not have been 
a soul saved for the last 18 centuries. 

In order to understand this red word of my text we only 
have to exercise as much common sense in religion as we do in 
everything else. Pang for pang, hunger for hunger, fatigue for 
fatigue, tear for tear, blood for blood, life for life, we see every 
day illustrated. The act of substitution is no novelty, although 
I hear men talk as though the idea of Christ’s suffering substituted 
for our suffering were something abnormal, something distressingly 
odd, something wildly eccentric, a solitary episode in the world’s 
history, when I could take you out into this city and before sun- 
down point you to 500 cases of substitution and voluntary suffering 
of one in behalf of another. 

At 2 o’clock tomorrow afternoon go among the places of 
business or toil. It will be no difficult thing for you to find men 
who by their looks show you that they are. overworked. They 
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are prematurely old. They are hastening rapidly toward their 
decease. They have gone through crises in business that shattered 
their nervous systems and pulled on the brain. They have a> 
shortness of breath and a pain in the back of the head and at 
night an insomnia that alarms them. Why are they drudging at 
business early and late? For fun? No. It would be difficult to 
extract any amusement out of that exhaustion. Because they are 
avaricious? In many cases no. Because their own personal ex- 
penses are lavish? No. A few hundred dollars would meet all 
their wants. The simple fact is the man is enduring all that fatigue 
and exasperation and wear and tear to keep his home prosperous. 
There is an invisible line reaching from that store, from that bank. 
from that shop, from that scaffolding, to a quiet scene a few blocks, 
a few miles away, and there is the secret of that business endurance. 
He is simply the champion of a homestead, for which he wins bread 
and wardrobe and education and prosperity, and in such battle 
10,000 men fall. Of ten business men whom I bury nine die of 
overwork for others. Some sudden disease finds them with no 
power of resistance, and they are gone. Life for life! Blood for 
blood! Substitution ! ; 

At 1 o’clock tomorrow morning, the hour when slumber is 
most uninterrupted and profound, walk amid the dwelling houses 
of the city. Here and there you will find a dim light, because it 
is the household custom to keep a subdued light burning, but most 
of the houses from base to top are as dark as though uninhabited. 
A merciful God has sent forth the archangel of sleep, and he puts 
his wings over the city. But yonder is a clear light burning, and 
outside on a window easement a glass or pitcher containing food 
for a sick child. The food is set in the fresh air. This is the 
sixth night that mother has sat up with that sufferer. She has 
to the last point obeyed the physician’s prescription, not giving a, 
drop too much or too little or a moment too soon or too late. She 
is very anxious, for she has buried three children with the same 
disease, and she prays and weeps, each prayer and sob ending 
with a kiss of the pale cheek. By dint of kindness she gets the 
little one through the ordeal. After it is all over the mother is 
taken down. Brain or nervous fever sets in, and one day she 
leaves the convalescent child with a mother’s blessing and goes 
up to join the three departed ones in the kingdom of heaven. Life 
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for life! Substitution! The fact is that there are an uncounted 
number of mothers who, after they have navigated a large family 
of children through all the diseases of infancy and got them fairly 
started up the flowering slope of boyhood and girlhood have only: 
strength enough left to die. They fade away. Some eall it con- 
sumption, some eall it nervous prostration, some eall it intermit- 
tent or malarial indisposition, but I eall it martyrdom of the do- 
mestie circle. Life for life! Blood for blood! Substitution! 

Or perhaps a mother lingers long enough to see a son get on 
the wrong road, and his former kindness become rough reply when 
she expresses anxiety about him. But she goes right on, looking 
earefully after his apparel, remembering his every birthday with 
some memento, and when he is brought home worn out with dis- 
sipation nurses him till he gets well and starts him again and hopes 
and expects and prays and counsels and suffers until her strength 
gives out and she fails. She is going, and attendants, bending over 
her pillow, ask her is she has any message to leave, and she makes 
great effort to say something, but out of three or four minutes of 
indistinet utterance, they can catch but three words, ‘‘My poor 
boy!’’ The simple fact is she died for him. Life for life! Sub- 
stitution ! 

About 38 years ago there went forth from our northern and 
southern homes hundreds of thousands of men to do battle. All 
the poetry of war soon vanished and left them nothing but the 
terrible prose. They waded knee deep in mud. They slept in snow 
banks. They marched till their cut feet tracked the earth. They 
were swindled out of their honest rations and lived on meat not 
fit for a dog. They had jaws fractured and eyes extinguished and 
limbs shot.away. Thousands of them cried for water as they lay 
on the field the night after the battle and got it not. They were 
homesick and received no message from their loved ones. They 
died in barns, in bushes, in ditches, the buzzards of the summer 
heat the only attendants on their obsequies. No one but the in- 
finite God, who knows everything, knows the ten thousandth part 
of the length and breadth and depth and height of anguish of the 
northern and southern battlefields. Why did these fathers leave 
their children and go to the front, and why did these young men, 
postponing the marriage day, start out into the probabilities of 
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never coming back? For a’ principle they died. Life for life! 
Blood for blood. Substitution! 

But we need not go so far. What is that monument in the 
cemetery? It is to the doctors who fell in the southern epidemics. — 
Why go? Were there not enough sick to be attended in these 
northern latitudes? Oh, yes; but the doctor puts a few medical 
books in his valise, and some vials of medicine, and leaves his 
patients here in the hands of other physicians and takeg the rail 
train. Before he gets to the infected regions he passes crowded 
vail trains, regular and extra, taking the flying and affrighted 
populations. He arrives in a city over which a great horror is 
brooding. He goes from couch to couch, feeling the pulse and 
studying symptoms and prescribing day after day, night after 
night, until a fellow physician says: ‘‘Doctor, you had better go 
home and rest. You look miserable.’’ But he cannot rest whilc 
so many are suffering. On and on, until some morning finds him 
in a delirium, in which he talks of home and then rises and says 
he must go and look after those patients. He is told to lie down, 
but he fights his attendants until he falls back and is weaker and 
weaker and dies for people with whom he had no kinship and far 
away from his own family and is hastily put away in a stranger’s 
tomb, and only the fifth part of a newspaper line tells us of his 
sacrifice—his name just mentioned among’ five. Yet he has 
touched the farthest hight of sublimity in that three weeks of hu- 
manitarian service. He goes straight as an arrow to the bosom of 
Him who said, ‘‘I was sick, and ye visited me.’’ Life for life! 
Blood for blood! Substitution! 

In the legal profession I see the same principle of self- 
sacrifice. In 1846. William Freeman, a pauperized and idiotic 
negro, was at Auburn, N. Y., on trial for murder. He had slain 
the entire Van Nest family. The foaming wrath of the com- 
munity could be kept off him only by armed constables. Who 
would volunteer to be his counsel? No attorney wanted to gacri- 
fice his popularity by such an ungrateful task. All were silent 
save one, a young lawyer with feeble voice, that could hardly be 
heard outside the bar, pale and thin and awkward. It was Wil- 
liam H. Seward, who saw that the prisoner was idiotic and irre- 
sponsible and ought to be put in an asylum rather than put to 
death, the heroic counsel uttering these beautiful words: 
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“*T speak now in the hearing of a people who have prejudged 
prisoner and condemned me for pleading in his behalf. He is a 
convict, a pauper, a negro, without intellect, sense or emotion. 
My child with an affectionate smile disarms my careworn face of 
its frown whenever I cross my threshold. The beggar in the street 
obliges me to give because he says, ‘God bless you!’ as I pass. My 
dog caresses me with fondness if I will but smile on him. My 
horse recognizes me when I fill his manger. What reward, what 
gratitude, what sympathy and affection can I expect here? There 
the prisoner sits. Look at him. Look at the assemblage around 
you. Listen to their ill suppressed censures and excited fears, 
and tell me where among my neighbors or my fellow men, where 
even in his heart I can expect to find a sentiment, a thought, not 
to say of reward or of acknowledgment, or even of recognition. 
Gentlemen, you may think of this evidence what you please, bring 
in what verdict you can, but I asseverate before heaven and you 
that, to the best of my knowledge and belief, the prisoner at the 
bar does not at this moment know why it is that my shadow falls 
on you instead of his own.”’ 

The gallows got its victim, but the post mortem examination 
of the poor creature showed to all the surgeons and to all the world 
that the public were wrong and William H. Seward was right and 
that hard, stony step of obloquy in the Auburn courtroom was the 
first step of the stairs of fame up which he went to the top, or to 
within one step of the top, that last denied him through the 
treachery of American politics. Nothing sublimer was ever seen 
in an American courtroom than William H. Seward, without re- 
ward, standing between the furious populace and the loathsome im- 
becile. Substitution ! 

In the realm of the fine arts. there was as remarkable an in- 
stance. A brilliant but hypercriticised painter, Joseph William 
Turner, was met by a volley of abuse from all the art galleries of 
Europe. His paintings, which have since won the applause of 
all civilized nations, ‘‘The Fifth Plague of Egypt,’’ ‘‘Fishermen 
on a Lee Shore in Squally Weather,’’ ‘‘Calais Pier,’’ ‘‘The Sun 
Rising Through Mist,’’ and ‘‘Dido Building Carthage,’’ were then 
targets for critics to shoot at. In defense of this outrageously 
abused man a young author of 24 years, just one year out of col- 
lege, came forth with his pen and wrote the ablest and most 
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famous essay on art that the world ever saw or ever will see—John 
Ruskin’s ‘‘Modern Painters.’’ For 17 years this author fought 
the battles of the maltreated artist, and after in poverty and 
broken heartedness, the painter had died and the public tried to 
undo their cruelties toward him by giving him a big funeral and 
burial in St. Paul’s cathedral, his old time friend took out of a 
tin box 19,000 pieces of paper containing drawings by the old 
painters and through many weary and uncompensated months as- 
sorted and arranged them for public observation. People say 
John Ruskin in his old days is cross, misanthropic and morbid. 
Whatever he may do that he ought not to do and whatever he may 
say that he ought not to say between now and his death he wilt 
leave this world insolvent as far as it has any capacity to pay 
this author’s pen for its chivalric and Christian defense of a poor 
painter’s pencil. John Ruskin for William Turner! Blood for 
blood! Substitution. 

What an exalting principle this which leads one to suffer for 
another! Nothing so ‘kindles enthusiasm or awakens eloquence, 
or chimes poetic canto, or moves nations. The principle is the 
dominant one in our religion—Christ the martyr, Christ the celes- 
tial hero, Christ the defender, Christ the substitute. No new 
principle, for it was old as human nature, but now on a grander, 
wider, higher, deeper and more world resounding seale. The 
shepherd boy as a champion for Israel with a sling toppled the 
giant of Philistine braggadocio in the dust, but here is another 
David who, for all the armies of churches militant and triumphant, 
hurls the Goliath of perdition into defeat, the crash of his brazen 
armor like an explosion at Hell Gate. Abraham had at God’s com- 
mand agreed to sacrifice his son Isaac, and the same God just in 
time had provided a ram of the thicket as a substitute, but there 
is another Isaac bound to the altar, and no hand arrests the sharp 
edges of laceration and death, and the universe shivers and quakes 
and recoils and groans at the horror. 

All good men have for centuries been trying to tell whom this 
substitute was like, and every comparison, inspired and uninspired, 
evangelistic, prophetic, apostolic and human, falls short, for Christ 
was the Great Unlike. Adam, a type of Christ, because he came 
directly from God; Noah, a type of Christ, because he delivered his 
own family from deluge; Melchisedec, a type of Christ, because 
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he had no predecessor or successor ; Joseph, a type of Christ, be- 
cause he was cast out by his brethren; Moses, a type of Christ, 
because he was a deliverer from bondage; Joshua, a type of Christ, 
because he was a conqueror; Samson, a type of Christ, because of 
his strength to slay the lions and carry off the iron gates of im- 
possibility ; Solomon, a type of Christ in the affluence of his do- 
minion; Jonah, a type of Christ, because of the stormy sea in 
which he threw himself for the rescue of others, but put together 
Adam and Noah and Melchisedeec and Joseph and Moses and 
Joshua and Samson and Solomon and Jonah, and they would not 
make a fragment of a Christ, a quarter of a Christ, the half of a 
Christ or the millionth part of a Christ. 

He forsook a throne and sat down on his own footstool. He 
eame from the top of glory to the bottom of humiliation and 
changed a circumference seraphic for a circumference diabolic. 
Once waited on by angels, now hissed at by brigands. From afar 
and high up he came down, past meteors, swifter than they; by 
starry thrones, himself more lustrous, past larger worlds to smaller 
worlds; down stairs of firmaments and from cloud to cloud, and 
through treetops and into the camel’s stall, to thrust his shoulder 
under our burdens and take the lances of pain through his vitals, 
and wrapped himself in all the agonies which we deserve for our 
misdoings, and stood on the splitting decks of a foundering vessel 
amid the drenching surf of the sea, and passed midnights on the 
mountains amid wild beasts of prey, and stood at the point where 
all earthly and infernal hostilities charged on him at once with 
their keen sabers—our substitute! 

When did attorney ever endure so much for a pauper client 
or physician for the patient in the lazaretto or mother for the 
child in membranous croup as Christ for us and Christ for you 
and Christ for me? Shall any man or woman or child in this 
audience who has ever suffered for another find it hard to under- 
stand this Christly suffering for us? Shall those whose sym- 
pathies have been wrung in behalf of the unfortunate have no ap- 
preciation of that one moment which was lifted out of all the ages 
of eternity as most conspicuous, when Christ gathered up all the 
sins of those to be redeemed under his one arm and all their sor- 
rows under his other arm and said: ‘‘I will atone for these under 
my right arm and will heal all those under my left arm. Strike 
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me with all thy glittering shafts, oh, eternal justice! Roll over 
me with all thy surges, ye oceans of sorrow.’’ And the thunder- 
bolts struck him from above, and the seas of trouble rolled up 
from beneath, hurricane after hurricane and cyclone after cyclone, 
and then and there in presence of heaven and earth and hell, yea, 
all worlds witnessing, the price, the bitter price, the transcendent 
price, the awful price, the glorious price, the infinite price, the 
eternal price, was paid that sets us free. 

That is what Paul means, that is what I mean, that is what 
all those who have ever had their heart changed mean by ‘‘blood.”’ 
I glory in this religion of blood! I am thrilled as I see the sug- 
gestive color in sacramental cup, whether it be of burnished silver 
set on cloth immaculately white or rough hewn from wood set on 
table in log hut meeting house of the wilderness. Now I am 
thrilled as I see the altars of ancient sacrifice crimson with the 
blood of the slain lamb, and Leviticus is to me not so much the 
Old Testament as the New. Now I see why the destroying angel 
passing over Egypt in the night spared all those houses that had 
blood sprinkled on their doorposts. Now I know what Isaiah 
means when he speaks of ‘‘one in red apparel coming with dyed 
garments from Bozrah,’’ and whom the Apocalypse means when 
it describes a heavenly chieftain whose ‘‘vesture was dipped in 
blood,’’ and what John the apostle means when he speaks of the 
‘precious blood that cleanseth from all sin,’’ and what the old, 
worn out, decrepit, missionary Paul means when, in my text, he 
eries, ‘‘ Without shedding of blood is no remission.’’ By that blood 
you and I will be saved—or never saved at all. In all the ages 
of the world God has not once pardoned a single sin except through 
the Savior’s expiation, and he never will. Glory be to God that 
the hill back of Jerusalem was the battlefield on which Christ 
achieved our liberty ! 

It was a most exciting day I spent on the battlefield of Water- 
loo. Starting out with the morning train from Brussels, Belgium, 
we arrived in about an hour on that famous spot. A son of one 
who was in the battle, and who had heard from his father a 
thousand times the whole scene recited, accompanied us over the 
field. There stood the old Hougomont chateau, the walls dented 
and scratched and broken and shattered by grapeshot and cannon 
ball. There is the well in which 300 dying and dead were pitched. 
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There is the chapel with the head of the infant Christ shot off. 
There are the gates at which for many hours English and French 
armies wrestled. Yonder were the 160 guns of the English and 
the 250 guns of the French. Yonder the Hanoverian hussars fled 
for the woods. 

Yonder was the ravine of Ohain, where the French cavalry, 
not knowing there was a hollow in the ground, rolled over and 
down, troop after troop, tumbling into one awful mass of suffering, 
hoof of kicking horses against brow and breast of captains and 
colonels and private soldiers, the human and the beastly groan 
kept up until the day after all was shoveled under because of the 
malodor arising in that hot month of June. 

‘‘There,’’ said our guide, ‘‘the highland regiments lay down 
on their faces waiting for the moment to spring upon the foe. In 
that orchard 2,500 men were cut to pieces. Here stood Wellington 
with white lips, and up that knoll’ rode Marshal Ney on his sixth 
horse, five having been shot under him. Here the ranks of the 
French broke, and Marshal Ney, with his boot slashed of a sword, 
and his hat off and his face covered with powder and blood, tried 
to rally his troops as he cried, ‘Come and see how a marshal of 
France dies on the battlefield.”” From yonder direction Grouchy 
was expected for the French re-enforcement, but he came not. 
Around those woods Blucher was looked for to re-enforce the 
English, and just in time he came up. Yonder is the field where 
Napoleon stood, his arms through the reins of the horse’s bridle, 
dazed and insane, trying to go back.’’ Scene of a battle that went 
on from 25 minutes to 12 o’clock on the 18th of June until 4 o’clock, 
when the English seemed defeated and their commander cried out: 
‘‘Boys, you can’t think of giving away? Remember old England!”’ 
And the tides turned, and at 8 o’clock in the evening the man of 
destiny, who was called by his troops Old Two Hundred Thousand, 
turned away with broken heart, and the fate of centuries was 
decided. 

No wonder a great mound has been reared there, hundreds of 
feet high—a mound at the expense of millions of dollars and many 
years in rising, and on the top is the great Belgian lion of bronze, 
and a grand old lion it is. But our great Waterloo was in Pales- 
tine. - There came a day when all hell rode up, led by Apollyon, 
and the captain of our salvation confronted them alone. The 
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rider on the white horse of the Apocalypse going out against the 
black horse cavalry of death, and the battalions of the demoniac 
and the myrmidons of darkness. From 12 o’elock at noon to 3 
o’clock in the’ afternoon the greatest battle of the universe went 
on. Eternal destinies were being decided. All the arrows of hell 
pierced our Chieftain, and the battleaxes struck him, until brow 
and cheek and shoulder and hand and foot were incarnadined with 
oozing life, but he fought on until he gave a final stroke with sword 
from Jehovah’s buckler, and the commander-in-chief of hell and 
all his forces fell back in everlasting ruin, and the victory is ours. 
And on the mound that celebrates the triumph we plant this day 
two figures, not in bronze or iron or sculptured marble, but two 
figures of living light, the Lion of Judah’s tribe and the Lamb 
that was slain. 


DR. R. W. DALE’S GREAT BOOK ON THE ATONEMENT. 
BY THE REV. W. R. L. SMITH, D.D. 


This is the most powerful theological discussion that it has 
ever been my pleasure to read.. One lays the book down with a 
profound impression of the author’s intellectual grasp, the depth 
of hig spiritual insight, the intensity of his convictions, the cogency 
of his reasoning, and the perfect fairness of his spirit. His brethren 
who differ from him are not scorned and branded in the too com- 
mon manner of coarse and bitter controversy, but rather they are 
treated with that patience and courtesy characteristic of the 
scholar who really loves the truth and his fellow-men. To Dr. 
Bushnell, the ablest champion of the moral theory of the Atone- 
ment, he pays that fraternal and deferential homage which is due 
to a great, sincere and devout soul. Of Bushnell’s contention 
that the sacrifice of Christ was a supreme exhibition of the love 
of God, designed to melt the sinner’s heart, Dr. Dale exclaims: ‘‘It 
is gloriously true,’’ but he insists that this is not all the truth. That 
holy transaction has a direct relation to the remission of sins as 
well. It has an objective bearing as truly as it has a subjective, 
and this objective element is basal to the whole scheme of redemp- 
tion. It is this very element that gives efficiency to the Atonement 
in its subjective action. Bushnell’s thecry is true, so far as it goes; 
it is erroneous only by defect. 
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Here is where the issue is joined. The argument, thorough- 
going, massive, shot through with a Christly spirit, moves on with 
the resistless force of an avalanche. ‘To a mind wearied with con- 
troversy over the mysteries of the atoning death this masterful 
book ought to furnish a peaceful resting place, like the shadow 
of a great rock in the desert. Written in 1875, revised in 1878, 
it seems to stand peerless in its particular provinee. At one stroke 
the author sweeps away the legal fiction of imputation, and all 
favorite analogies drawn from court rooms and governmental order. 
The objective element in Atonement stands out, lke our Lord’s 
deity, absolutely unique and incomparable; it is unparalleled, in- 
serutable and unformulatable. Pursuing a strictly scientific and 
seriptural method, the first chapters are devoted to an examination 
of the witnesses. What did Jesus, Peter, John and Paul say about 
the great sacrifice, and what was their understanding of its im- 
port? 

Jesus says: I lay down my life for the sheep. No man. 
taketh it from me. The Son of Man came to give his life a ransom 
for many. This is my blood of the covenant, which is shed for 
many unto the remission of sins. 

Peter declares: He bore our sins in his own body on the 
tree. He suffered, the just for the unjust. 

John’s testimony is: The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from all sin. He is the propitiation of our sins. 

Paul affirms: Christ died for our sins according to the 
Seriptures. He redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made 
a curse for us. Whom God hath openly set forth, for himself, as 
a propitiatory offering, through faith in his blood. In due time 
Christ died for the ungodly. Much more then being now justified 
by His blood, we shall be saved. We were reconciled to God by 
the death of His Son. 

The evidence proves a direct relation between the death of 
Jesus and the remission of sins. Objective atonement is not a 
mere invention to satisfy the exigencies of a rigid theory of the 
divine justice. The sins of men were the cause of the death of 
_ Christ. Can a theory be constructed? Admission of the fact of 
atonement is the chief thing; yet a theory is the demand of the 
human mind. The human heart is conscious of a two-fold misery 
—under divine condemnation and the tyranny of evil habits. It 
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needs a two-fold deliverance—a divine pardon and a divine image. 
The initial grace is to the penitent sinner, the second is the glory 
of the perfected saint. These two go together, but they are not the 
same. Bushnell identifies or confounds them. 

In the phrases ‘‘ransom for many,’’ ‘‘died for our sins, a 
propitiation for us,’’? we have three descriptions of the death of 
Christ—as ransom, sacrifice, and propitiation. Now, true theo- 
logical method cannot make of these descriptions the basis of a 
theory of the atonement. They serve as tests of the accuracy of a 
theory. A theory is false if it does not account for and explain 
these descriptions. Transient and imperfect human institutions 
cannot throw light into the eternal sphere where this mystery be- 
longs. Correct theory of the atonement must rest on the relations 
of the death of Christ to God and man. 

The whole conception of this redemptive work rests on our 
faith in His divine dignity. He is the Moral Ruler of the universe, 
and moral responsibility is responsibility to Him. The penalties 
of sin demanded by the law of eternal righteousness are to be in- 
flicted by Him. Christian atonement is the fulfillment of that. 
necessity. Jesus asserts it, not by inflicting suffering on the sinner, 
but by enduring it Himself. It was a greater act to submit to such 
suffering than to inflict it. 

But Christ has a unity with the race of men, and out of this 
unity arises our relations to the Father. His death becomes ours, 
not by formal imputation, but through a law which constitutes 
his life the original spring of our own. His submission is a ground 
on which our sins may be forgiven. In his death sin dies, and in 
His life the very life of God is made our own. 

The death of Christ is the objective ground on which our sins 
are remitted: 
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1. Because it was an act of submission to the righteous au- 
thority of the law, by which men were condemned. 

2. Because it rendered possible the recovery of our original 
and ideal relation with God, which sin had dissolved. 

3. Because it involved the destruction of sin in those who 
through faith recover their union with Him. 


4. Because it was the supremest revelation of the righteous- 
ness of God. , 
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With the humility natural to the devout and truly scholarly 
_ mind, Dr. Dale refusés to claim that these propositions include a 
complete theory of the death of Christ for the remission of sins. 
He is sure, however, that they do show that the death was not 
merely an exhibition of the infinite love to break down the stubborn 
wills of men. 

It may be described as a ransom—an act of God by which we 
were delivered from threatened calamities. 

It was a sacrifice—an acknowledgment of the greatness of our 
guilt, such as we could never have made for ourselves. 

It was a propitiation, originated and effected by God Himself, 
for the sins of men, because it was a revelation of the righteousness 
of God, on the ground of which He can remit the penalties of 
sin. 

The reviewer is conscious of the inadequacy of this outline to 
indicate the intellectual and spiritual treasures of this book. It 
abounds in materials for sermons and food for the heart. It offers 
a grateful resting place to minds tormented with doubt and sick- 
ened by theological dogmatism and intolerance. Dr. Dale owns 
to a general infirmity when he says: ‘‘I confess that I do not 
submit as I should to the perfect justice of the divine anger against 
my sin, or to the perfect justice of the tremendous penalty which 
is threatened against sin. But Christ never sought, though ac- 
knowledging the justice of the divine condemnation. The total 
effect of his great discussion may be summed up in the words of 
his illustrious fellow-churchman, Dr. A. M. Fairbairn: ‘‘We may 
be too fastidious to use the terms ‘vicarious’ and ‘substitutionary,’ 
but it is easier to object to the terms than to escape the idea they 
express.’’—Religious Herald. 


~ 
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HE WAS WORTHY. 


BY BISHOP FITZGERALD. 

“This man was counted worthy of more glory than Moses.”’—Hebrews - 
3:3. 

‘‘With the history of Moses, and particularly the early part, 
we are all familiar. We remember how, when we were children, 
scarcely any story had such interest for us as the story of the little 
ark left in the bulrushes and its precious freight; how pleased we 
were when the princess of Egypt had the child rescued and cared 
for, and, finally, when we learned that it was given to its own 
mother to nurse, our gladness knew no bounds. As our knowl- 
edge of this wonderful character advances our interest deepens, 
and I suppose today we ean all unite in the words of one who said, 
coneerning it, that it was the ‘most august character of antiquity.’ 
We do not wonder that the Jews gave to it such an exalted place; 
and yet we accept the declaration of the text concerning our Lord 
Jesus, that ‘this man was counted worthy of more glory than 
Moses.’ I admire the manner in which the apostle declares this 
truth, and the tact he displays in setting it forth. He knew that 
if he went squarely up to the Jews and said: ‘This is God,’ they 
would reject it and so he simply said to them: ‘This man was 
counted worthy of more glory than Moses,’ doubtless thinking he 
would thereby start in their minds a train of thought that would 
bring them naturally up to the great truth; and they would ask: 
“What, can any one be worthy of more glory than Moses?’ ‘Were 
any one more worthy we would conclude that he was superhuman, 
and in some degree must at least partake of the nature of the 
Deity,’ and thus unconsciously they would be drawn to the truth, 
which the apostle was anxious to impress upon them. And as 
these two characters stand before us today we are prepared, while 
giving high glory to Moses, to give a higher glory to Christ; and 
our purpose this morning is to consider some of the principles under 
which glory is accorded to men, and then to ascertain whether 
under those principles glory can be given to Moses and a greater 
glory to Christ. 

“The first principle is this: The man who makes sacrifice 
and endures suffering in the interest of others is counted worthy of 
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glory. Abundant illustrations in proof of this are to be found 
all over the world. Remember our great struggle of a generation 
ago and see all over the Jand today conspicuous monuments erected 
in honor of those who made sacrifices and endured suffering in the 
interest of others. As we pass the veteran bowed down with age 
and searred with wounds we lift our hats and give him honors In 
other spheres of life we find thousands of similar illustrations. 
Take, for example, John Howard, the great English philanthropist, 
who in all forms of disguise visited prisons and hospitals, not only 
in England, but throughout Europe, that he might bring to light 
the awful conditions prevailing in these places, and which ulti- 
mately led to their abolition. The accomplishment of his noble 
purpose cost him his fortune and his health, but how his name is 
honored throughout the world. Remember, also, Florence Night- 
ingale, born in luxury, wealthy and accomplished, finding her 
greatest happiness in ministering to the soldier far from home, 
fighting and bleeding for his country. All honor to her whose 
name is a. household word throughout Christendom! Why? Be- 
eause her life illustrates the principle I have advanced. Take this 
principle and apply it to Moses forsaking his princely home in 
Egypt and flying to the assistance of his own people in their suffer- 
ing and hardship, taking upon himself a tremendous burden that 
he might accomplish the deliverance of his people. But look at the 
other case; consider the sacrifice made by Him who was ‘one with 
the Father,’ ruling the armies of heaven, with the angels waiting 
to do His bidding; ‘God over all,’ wearing the crown of the Eternal 
King, but laying that crown aside and entering a world of dark- 
ness and sorrow and sin in order that He might save the world. 
He did it for others. He made the sacrifice and entered upon 
such a life as had never been seen before and never will be seen 
again. I cannot describe it; you cannot. But we get some idea 
of it, enough to draw us to Him and to give Him the highest honor 
and praise which it is in cur power to give. We see Him hunger- 
ing, thirsting, bound, smitten, spat upon, pierced, bleeding, dying, 
His disciples gone and His Father’s face withdrawn; and then we 
try to take in the great truth that it was done for others—for us 
who are here this morning. Ah, you honor the soldier and the 
philanthropist, but what are you doing, what are you disposed to 
do, for this One who' sacrificed so much and suffered so much? I 
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tell you, you will do all in your power when you take in the great 
truth that it was all done for you. I bear this message this morn- 
ing: Jesus did it that you might live. Will you not follow Him 
and say: ‘What shall I render to the Lord for all His benefits 
toward me?’ 

‘Another principle is this: The one who delivers his fellows 
from bondage is counted worthy of glory. Fifty years ago we 
had this principle as a theory; but, blessed be God! today the pre- 
cept.and the practice are alike. We give glory to Wilberforce; to 
Alexander II, who emancipated 20,000,000 serfs, an act which is 
the brightest jewel in Russia’s crown; to our own great emanci- 
‘pator, Lincoln. Why? Not because they were superior to their 
fellows, but because they struck the shackles from their fellow men 
and let the oppressed go free. For that we give them honor. 
Now, apply this principle to these two characters. Here is Moses, 
after discovering that the burden of his people is more than they . 
can bear, marching his people out of Egypt, guiding them into 
freedom. Now turn to Jesus. He sees the human race (not only 
the Hebrew race) in the ‘bond of iniquity.” Led captive by the 
devil, in bondage that cannot be changed. Plunged in a gulf of 
despair. You know what disappointment is, but you do not know 
what despair is, with the last ray of hope gone and not a spark or 
gleam left. 

“With pitying eyes the Prince of Grace 
Beheld our helpless grief: 


He saw and, Oh, amazing love, 
He ran to our relief.” 


‘* Jesus. accomplished for us what no other could. This is our 
freedom today in Jesus Christ, our Lord. I rejoice because one 
part of the deliverance is the deliverance from death. The natural 
man has a great dread of death. Of all the names given to death 
I think the name ‘King of Terrors’ is the most appropriate. The 
Christian does not dread death, because he has seen others enter 
its portals rejoicing; but the natural man dreads the grave. But 
this fear can be removed through our Lord Jesus Christ, and since 
this deliverance is greater I say the glory is greater. 

‘“Then again, the one who provides for the wants of the needy 
is counted worthy of glory. There have been men of wealth who | 
have founded asylums and hospitals and the world gives them 
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praise; others who have founded schools and seminaries; others 
built chapels and missions and the world speaks their praise. I 
think of Dr. Muhlenberg, who founded St. Luke’s Hospital, and 
how, as his body lay ready for burial, one poor woman exclaimed, 
as she looked upon his face, ‘Everybody’s father is dead.’ Some- 
times we hear men say of such men: ‘Well, he ought to do it.’ 
Granted; but he did do it. My brethren, if you and I will only do 
that which we ought to do, we shall secure the approval of God. 
Now again, take this principle and apply it to Moses and Christ. 
Moses provided food and water and spiritual instruction for the — 
Israelites. And did not Jesus Christ? Think of Him healing the 
sick, feeding the hungry, caring for their bodies and teaching 
them to pray ‘Give us this day our daily bread.’ Think of the 
provision He has made for our souls—relief, forgiveness and par- 
don—all enabling us to realize that we have come in contact with 
Him.. Our sins are all forgiven and we may go in peace, relying 
upon His grace to enable us to sin no more. He makes provision 
for all, and I often wonder whether we are availing ourselves of 
that which Jesus has provided. Are we drinking at the fountain? 
Are we feeding on the Bread of Life? My hearer, are you lonely, 
though surrounded by thousands in this great and beautiful city? 
Are you struggling under the weight of sin? Jesus can relieve all 
your cares and supply all your wants. He isa Friend ‘that sticketh 
closer than a brother,’ and He will be your Friend, and He will 
abide with you day and night. He can supply all your needs. 

‘‘Now, again, the one who by his interposition saves another 
is counted as worthy of glory. When Pocahontas interposed to 
save Captain Smith, she won glory for herself. We love the story 
of Queen Esther, because she interposed for the relief of her own 
people. Here, again, we must give honor to Moses, for when God 
was angry with the children of Israel because of their murmuring 
and threatened to destroy them, Moses interposed and pleaded for 
them strenuously. But what shall I say of Him who ever lives’ to 
make intercession for us, our Advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the Righteous? I cannot do better than say: 

‘¢ “He ever lives above me for me to intercede.’ | 

The bishop quoted the whole hymn and continued: ‘‘And 
it is because He pleads that we are here, because He pleads there 
is joy in our hearts; because He pleads heaven opens to our view. 
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~~ “My dear unconverted friends, I tell you that you are here out 
of the grave—out of hell because Jesus pleads for you. He has 
been pleading for you for years when you have not pleaded fox 
yourself. Let your prayers unite with His that you may become 
a child of God. Brethren in the ministry, let us remember that it 
is our business—our only business—to magnify the name of the 
Lord Jesus. That is what we are to do. Other things will occupy 
our attention in the coming year; but, O, brethren, the day is 
hastening, the sun is setting, let us magnify the name of the Lord 
by our words, deeds, preaching, life—by all that is in us—let us 
magnify His name. And thus shall a great world more clearly dis- 
cover that this man, Christ Jesus, is worthy of more honor than 
Moses, and join us in proclaiming it here, and by and by we shall 
pass into His presence, where we shall join the everlasting song 
and ‘Crown Him Lord of all.’ ’’ 


WHAT IS VICARIOUS CANNOT BE SUBSTITUTIONARY. 


BY D. C. TAYLOR. 


1. Intelligence and honesty forbid the use, as synonyms, of 
words which differ quite as much as these do. 

2. These words are Latin in their origin. Their roots are 
altogether different in form and meaning. 

3. As used, the words have one idea in common, viz., both 
the vicars and the substitutes are representatives of others. 

4. The vicar might be called a temporary substitute, the 
substitute an everlasting vicar. 

5. The vicar represents his principal while absent only, but 
the substitute is always representative, no matter where the prin- 
cipal may be. 

6. What the vicar rightly does as such sets forth the duty of 
the principal when he is present. 

7. What the substitute shall rightly do as such sets forth 
the duty from whose obligation such a substitution has forever 
freed the principal. 

8. What is vicarious suggests and shows community of in- 
terest in principal and vicar. Substitution separates the parties 
and antagonizes every thought and fact of fellowship. 
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9. Properly, the ‘‘vice’’ of any officer, as president, etc., 
is one who takes his place and does his duties in his absence. What 
is more than this is foreign to his vicarship. 

10. The ‘‘substitutes’’ of persons drafted ‘‘for the war’’ 
relieved their principals of every obligation ‘‘for the war.’’ 

11. Where the principal when present must, according to 
his measure, do the things his representative has done, that repre- 
sentative has been his vicar, showing what their common duty was. 
In such a ease there is no substitution. 

12. Where the principal avoids all obligation and eseapes ali 
danger that his representative must meet, that representative is, 
properly, his substitute and not at all his vicar. 

13. Paul (Philemon 13) wished Onesimus to act as if Phile- 
mon’s viear and perform the service that his master would be 
bound and glad to render when he should be present. There was 
no thought or possibility of substitution. 

14. Where we are ealled to fellowship with Christ and walk- 
ing in his steps, there was vicariousness in what he was and did 
and suffered. 

15. Where we could have no fellowship with Christ, where 
we are not to follow him, he might have been our substitute, but 
he could not have been our vicar. 

16. Where Christ was our exemplar and our Captain, he was 
not (how could he be?) our substitute. 

17. If the reader will collate the Seripture passages relating 
to our fellowship with Christ (in over fifty different particulars), 
and set beside them and any others that describe what was peculiar 
and confined to Christ, the Bible line between the ‘‘substitutionary’”’ 
and ‘‘viecarious’”’ in the work of Christ will be distinctly drawn for 
him. 
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THE CLOSED DOOR. 


I remember it so well; it was one morning many years ago, 
when I was a very little child. I had been disobedient at break- 
fast time, and papa had said to me gravely and sadly, “‘Carrie, you 
must get off your chair, and go and stand outside the door for 
five minutes.”’ 

I got down, choked back the sob that rose in my throat, and 
without venturing to look into papa’s face, I went outside the door 
and it was shut against me. 

The moments seemed very long and silent. I remember well 
how my tears dropped down on the mat; I was so grieved and 
ashamed. The five minutes were not nearly over, but the handle 
of the door was partly turned, and Johnnie’s curly head peeped 
out. 

Both his arms were round my neck in a minute, and he said, 
‘‘Carrie, go in, I’ll be naughty instead of you,’’ and before I 
had time to say a word he had pushed me in and shut the door. 

There I stood with my eyes on the floor, and feeling so red 
and uncomfortable, not knowing whether I might go up to the 
table, but papa took me by the hand, and led me to the table 
and kissed me and put me on my chair; and I knew I was for- 
given just as much as if I had borne all the punishment; but, oh, 
how I wished that Johnnie might come in. 

When the five minutes were up he was called in, and then 
father took up both—me, the poor little naughty child, and 
Johnnie, the loving brother—and folded us both in his arms, and 
I sobbed it all out—the repentance, and love and gratefulness— 
while we were held close to that loving heart. 

And now that I look back to that little scene, it seems a very 
typical one. For the years went by and I found myself outside 
another door, separated from the Father, sin having come between 
my soul and God, till I saw One who loved me come and take my 
place, and I was forgiven for Christ’s sake; and I knew the 
fullness and freeness of that forgiveness, for my Father drew me 
close to his divine heart of love, and there with the Lord Jesus, my 
sin-bearer, I found ‘‘joy unspeakable and full of glory.’”—Monthly 
Record. 
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THE LAMB OF GOD. 


BY THE REY. A. J. GORDON, D. D. 
“And I beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne and of the four 
beasts, and in the midst of the elders, stood a lamb as it had been slain.”— 
Revelation 5:6. 

Here we have a history, a fact, and a prophecy; for as it is 
said that He ‘‘stood as a Lamb that had been slain,’’ instantly 
we think of Calvary. As it is said that He is ‘‘in the midst of the 
throne,’’ instantly we are reminded that He is exalted to God’s 
right hand. As it is said that He is standing, instantly there comes 
the suggestion that He whoeverywhere else is represented as sitting, 
is risen up to lead his people forth. Who is this Lamb that is thus 
exalted into the glory of heaven? Let us briefly hear the Scriptures 
answer this question, and heed the suggestions which these answers 
may bring. 

And first, we are reminded that he is the Spotless Lamb— 
Lamb without blemish and without spot. Now I need not remind 
you who are at all familiar with Old Testament history, how im- 
portant it was that the lamb that was offered up should be abso- 
lutely without blemish. So vital was this, that it was required that 
the priest who was appointed for that purpose should carefully 
inspect the victim that had been selected, to be sure that there was 
no blemish in it, and then seal it with the temple seal, in token 
that it was fit for sacrifice and for food. And now we find our 
Lord Jesus Christ taking up the thought, and saying: ‘‘Labor not 
for the meat that perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto 
everlasting life, which the Son of man shall give unto you; for 
him hath God the Father sealed.’’ On the banks of the Jordan, 
the heavens opened, and the Spirit descended like a dove, and 
rested upon him, and God spoke, saying, ‘“This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.’’ 

Not only was he found to be without defect in the eye of God, 
but also in the eye of man; for we hear him throw out the chal- 
lenge, ‘‘Which of you convinceth me of sin?’’ and we see Him 
looking up to his Father, and saying, ‘‘I do always those things 
that please Him.’’ On man’s behalf, from the mouth of such an 
impartial witness as Pontius Pilate, we hear, ‘‘I find no fault in 
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this man.’’ On God’s part comes the answer, ‘‘In thee I am well 
pleased.’’ So heaven and earth concur in declaring Jesus Chris! 
to be the Lamb without blemish and without spot, fit to be offered 
up unto the Father. Sinless alone in the midst of a race of sinners, 
the true Angel standing in the sun—he alone casts no shadow. 
So identical is he with the light that lighteth all things, that even 
his very reflection is brightness itself. 
It was not only necessary, in order to satisfy God, that Jesus 
Christ should be without blemish, in order to be his sacrificial lamb, 
but especially to meet the requirements of man; for repentence 
comes before cleansing, conviction comes before pardon; and we 
get conviction through Jesus Christ just as really as we get the 
remission of sins; for we can never know our sins except by con- 
trast. You cannot see the guilt of your heart on the background of 
total depravity. There are tribes, we are told, in Central Africa, 
that never knew they were black until they saw the face of a white 
man. And Jesus Christ said, “‘If I had not come and spoken unto 
them, they had not had sin; but now they have no cloak for their 
sin.’’ The ineffable whiteness of hig face is that in which, by con- 
trast, we see the darkness and imperfection of our own hearts. 
It was necessary, therefore, that he should be without blemish, 
in order that he should show men their sin. Do you say you never 
have seen yourself a sinner? That shows very plainly you never 
have seen Jesus Christ, for the one fact could not be without the 
other. Look at him to-day. Contrast your selfishness with his un- 
selfishness, your impurity with his stainless purity, your worldli- 
ness with his unworldiness, your love of idols with his self-renuncia- 
tion, which led him, though rich, for our sakes to become poor, 
that we through his poverty might be made rich. How great the 
contrast! What a single ray from his face reveals! As sometimes 
in the autumn you turn up a flat stone in the field, and find a whole 
brood of unsightly insects hurrying to get away from the sunlight 
that has been suddenly flashed in upon them, so to-day, if the coy- 
ering of your heart were lifted and a sun-burst from the face of 
Jesus Christ were poured into your hearts, you would run from 
yourself, and cry out, ‘“Woe is me, for I am undone, for mine eyes 
have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.’ 
I care not that you should see sin theologically, but simply that 
every one of you should see it practically. If I had a bottle of 
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ink, I might dip my pen in it and write for hours some discourse 
upon sin, and as you looked upon it you might admire, possibly, 
the penmanship; you might admire the logic; another might admire 
the imagination; another might admire the rhetoric or poetry of 
what I had written; but that might be all. If, instead of that, I 
had taken that ink and spattered it into your face, and upon your 
clean linen, you would. have instantly run to wash the face and 
change the linen. That is the difference between sin as a theological 
fact, and sin realized as a practical fact. And so, dear friends, in 
the face of Jesus Christ we discover not only our sins, but we dis- 
cover the imperfectness of our own righteousness. I remember that 
Sir William Herschel says, that after repeated experiments he 
demonstrated this to be true, that the most brilliant light that 
science can produce, when set against the disk of the sun, actually 
easts a shadow upon the sun. So it is true that the best righteous- 
ness, the purest morality,—stainless perfection, as men count it,— 
actually throws a shadow into the face of Jesus Christ, so im- 
maculately holy is he by contrast. You ask, then, Is the righteous- 
ness of Christ revealed simply in order to discourage us, and cast us 
down, and bring defeat and despair upon us? 

Nay, God gives us high standards, first to cast us down, and 
then to lift us up. He shows us what we must be in order to make 
us despair, that we may seek to be what we ought to be. And how 
blessed it is, when we trace the whole course of His discipline. I 
find it written in one of the prophets, in beautiful language, in 
which He seems to sketch the whole career of a sinner, from the 
place and condition in which he found hin, up to the point where 
he leaves him: ‘‘And when I passed by thee, and saw thee pol- 
luted in thine own blood, I said unto thee, Live; yea, I said unto 
thee when thou wast in thy blood, Live. Then I washed thee with 
water, yea, I thoroughly washed away thy blood from thee. I 
clothed thee with broidered work, and I put a jewel on thy fore- 
head, and thou wast exceedingly beautiful, for thou wast perfect 
through my comeliness.’’ That is the consummation. Can it be possi- 
ble that, driving us to the verge of despair, He can then make us 
such that he can say, concerning us, Thou art exceedingly beautiful ? 
So it is in nature. I see the sunlight cover and unswathe a dead 
sprout; and little by little that dead sprout puts forth greenness, 
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and beauty, and life; and I say, ‘‘Oh, ye of little faith! If God 
so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, shall He not much more clothe you?’’ Finding 
you sinful and naked, he just covers and enwraps you with his own 
personal righteousness, and lifts you up to be like unto himself. 
This is the lesson we get first of all by contemplating Jesus Christ 
as the sinless one. 

We pass on to the next great fact, Jesus Christ the Slain One. 
Next to the ceremony of sealing the lamb, came that very significant 
ceremony in which the high priest took the sins of the people, then 
laid his hands upon the head of the victim, and there confessed 
these sins, that they might be put away. But Jewish writers tell 
us that He did not simply lean with hands upon the head of the 
victim, but that he bent the whole weight of his body, and pressed 
it down upon the lamb’s head, as though to teach us that we are 
not simply to put our sins upon Christ, but to put ourselves upon 
Christ with the whole weight and infirmity and sorrow and weari- 
ness of our sin, and our penitence alike. Now, this is a wonderful 
revelation! . Put your sins on Christ, I say to one. He answers, 
‘*T do not know how to do it; my sins are so thoroughly a part of 
myself that I cannot take them off myself and put them upon an- 
other; they are so inwrought with the texture of my own nature, 
they are so welded as a part of my very life, that I cannot separate 
my sin from myself; I know not how to disentangle the web and 
lay my sins upon Jesus Christ.’’ And I answer, then put yourself 
there! That is what he asks you to do; have no thought about 
separating sin and the sinner. Does the law do it? When a man 
has defaulted, does the law take his sin and send it to prison, and 
set the sinner free? No, it knows not how to make such a separa- 
tion. And so in the Scriptures. I bless God that He does not 
require us to do that which is impossible; it is simply to put our- 
selves upon Jesus Christ and rest there in peace. Yea, he has done 
it himself. ‘‘The Lord hath laid upon him the iniquity of us all.’’ 

In an old German city there is a sight that attracts every 
traveler as he passes through, and brings out a very urgent and 
curious inquiry from him. Away up on the peaked roof of one of 
of those old German houses, if you look up you will find a marble 
statue of a lamb carved and lifted up. A traveler passing through 
that village, two or three years ago, inquired of an old resident 
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what that could mean; and he said: ‘‘There is a curious story . 
connected with it. When the first owner of this house was building 
it, he was working away up just where you see that object, and 
suddenly slipping and losing his balance he fell from the roof, and 
would have been dashed in pieces, except from the strange fact that 
just at that moment his pet lamb happened to be on the green 
grass, and he fell with all his weight upon the lamb. It was 
erushed; and when he rose, himself unharmed, unscratched, not a 
bone broken, not a bruise received, he found his lamb lying there 
in its blood, crushed beneath the weight of the fallen master. This 
is the reason why he reared this statue of the lamb, that it might 
be there a perpetual memorial of the fact that his life had been 
saved by the intervention of this innocent being.’’ My dear 
friends, have you ever mourned that we are a fallen race? Have 
you ever mourned that you, personally, have tripped and fallen 
again and again? Have you sometimes had exceeding sorrow be- 
cause, when you would do good, evil is present with you? Have 
you sometimes shed tears as you looked back over life, and saw it 
strewn with broken ideals and wrecked resolutions; and have you 
eried out, Alas, alas! how deceitful is sin, and how dreadful a 
thing it is that we are fallen? Yes, it is. But before you and I 
had sinned, God put his lamb underneath us and broke the fall; 
and when you fell—it is written in this very book that he was a 
‘‘lamb, slain from the foundation of the world’’—you fell upon the 
Lamb. You have only to look up and say, Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world, I bless thee that thou hast stood 
in my place. 

This is very mysterious to many persons. ‘‘What,’’ says one, 
*‘vou say that Christ is the Savior and I am the sinner; that my 
sins have been put over upon him and his righteousness put over 
upon me; that He stands in my place and I stand in His place; and 
so thoroughly identified have we two become, that when the 
penalties of a violated law are searching for me, they find Him, 
and when the approval of God and the favor of God are searching 
for Him, they find me! What a strange confusion! This defies all 
bookkeeping and all reason: that which is one’s is another’s!’’ As 
Martin Luther’ exclaimed, when it burst upon his sorrowing soul, 
“*O Christ, I see it now. I am thy sin and Thou art my righteous- 
ness. All that was mine Thou hast taken upon thyself; all that was 
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Thine Thou has put upon myself.’’ That is what we call the doec- 
trine of substitution. Incredible! do you exclaim? And yet I be- 
lieve, as a great preacher recently said, that it is the heart of the 
gospel. How can it be? It could not be except you took into ac- 
count this fact, that when Jesus Christ was pressing towards the 
cross, erying, ‘‘I have a baptism to be baptized with, and how I am 
straitened till it be accomplished !’’ he also said, “‘I have power to 
lay down my life, and I have power to take it up again; no man 
taketh it from me; nevertheless, this command have I received from 
my Father.’’ 

A brilliant French writer said: ‘‘My leave was not asked 
when I came into this world. If it had been, I should have declined 
to come, considering all the suffering and misery which I have en- 
countered.’’ Jesus Christ’s leave was asked. In the far off eternity 
the question was heard, ‘‘Whom shall I send, and who will go for 
us?’’ and He voluntarily, without constraint, answered, ‘‘Lo, I 
come !’’—voluntarily, from the first moment until the last; and 
there was not an instant, from the cradle to the cross, when He 
might not have turned back and given up the purpose upon which 
he had entered, to lay down his life a ransom for many. That 
explains it. 

I have heard the statement of the atonement somewhat after 
this manner, by those who, it seems to me, would caricature it: Here 
was a world of sinners wanting to be pardoned, but God would not 
pardon them until the blood of some innocent victim should be 
shed, that could constitute a sufficient sacrifice and propitiation; 
and so He laid hold upon his own Son. He bound him to the altar 
as Abraham bound Isaac, with an eternal decree that could not be 
broken. When the Son cried out, in the anguish of His soul, ‘‘My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?’’ he turned away his 
face from Him; and not until the last drop of blood had been 
shed, and the last groan had been extorted, would he consent to 
save men who were sinners. That is not it. This is it: The ques- 
tion was asked long, long ago, How can God be just, and yet justify 
the ungodly? And, methinks, when that question was propounded, 
there was silence in heaven for more than half an hour, a silence 
unbroken save as the tear trickled down from the eye of some 
trembling seraph upon his harp strings. How ean God be just, and 
yet justify the ungodly? But look, ‘‘Who is this that cometh from 
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Edom with dyed garments, this that is glorious in his apparel, 
traveling in the greatness of his strength? I that speak in right- 
eousness, mighty to save. Wherefore art thou red in thine 
apparel, and thy garments like him that treadeth in the 
wine-vat? I have trodden the wine-press alone, and of the people, 
there was none with me.’’ ‘‘ Alone,’’ because there was not one that 
could stand with Him. ‘‘Mighty to save,’’ because He was per- 
fectly righteous to satisfy God’s claims, and he was perfectly hu- 
man, to enter into sympathy with man. But somebody says, ‘‘That 
idea of being righteous to satisfy the justice of God—why do you 
talk about the justice of God, when you might talk about the mercy 
of God? And that it was necessary to appease or satisfy the justice 
of God—why do you say that?’’ Well, for this reason, because the 
justice of God was never known to forgive a man. Did you ever 
know mathematics to forgive a man? ‘‘Oh, if it only would!’’ 
said that defaulter who went to prison the other day; ‘‘if math- 
ematies would only forgive me; if the multiplication table would 
only admit for once that five times five are fifty, I could square 
my books and lie down in peace to-night!’’ And so he questions 
the multiplication table again and again; he goes over his ac- 
counts, reckoning from top to bottom, and from bottom to top; and 
every time mathematics thunders out, Five times five are twenty- 
five! and there is no compromise; and because there is no com- 
promise, he must go to prison. Mathematics never forgave a man 
in the world, and God’s justice never forgave a man. But suppose, 
now, that a friend of that defaulter had stepped in and said to 
him, ‘‘I will make up the deficiency; here is the money; put it in 
the account.’’ It is put in, and now he ean sit calmly back in his 
seat, and say, ‘‘Mathematics, do your best; you cannot touch me; 
now let all the multiplication table say, Five times five are twenty- 
five; I am secure.’’ It is exactly so in the atonement. Jesus Christ 
eame and paid the deficit, because He had another and a higher 
currency in which to pay it. It was contracted in the currency of 
earth; he paid it in the currency of heaven: God’s justice is satis- 
fied. Justice may do its best; it cannot touch us; for now it is 
written (wonderful thing!): ‘‘If we confess our sins’’—not sim- 
ply He is merciful and compassionate, but—‘‘He is just to forgive 
us our sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. ’’ 
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Have you ever thought that when you forsake your sins you 
can appeal to God’s justice, just as this defaulter could appeal to 
mathematics? Let me bring before you two scenes. A neighbor of 
mine, who had lived a very moral life, but who was notoriously 
an infidel, lay dying. A good Christian neighbor went in and 
spoke to him, that he might comfort him in the near approach of 
death. He took him by the hand and said, ‘‘What is your hope 
for a life beyond?’’ With a cold, steady glance of his gray eye, 
he looked into the face of this Christian man, and said, ‘‘My hope 
is in the justice of God; I have lived a righteous life, and I pro- 
pose to go into God’s presence and challenge Him on that ground.”’ 
You say that sounds awful considering all the unseen sins and 
defects which that eye had never discovered, and the blemishes in 
the character which he had never seen, that he should dare chal- 
lenge God to touch him. Let me turn to another scene which is 
described by Dr. Guthrie. He went to comfort an aged person who 
had been for years a member of his congregation, and now was 
approaching the cold river of death. He took her by the hand, 
and said, ‘‘What is your comfort?’’ With a smile she answered, 
‘*Pastor, I am resting in the justice of God.’’ At first he did not 
understand her. He asked, ‘‘What do you mean?’’ ‘‘TI mean,’’ 
she answered, ‘‘that God laid my sins on Jesus Christ, and He bore 
my sins in His own body on the eross, and God will never punish 
two persons for the same offense. He suffered, the just for the 
unjust; and because I trust in Him, I can appeal to the justice of 
God;’’ and she could. But you see the difference between this one 
and that; and so, dear friends, we are led to see Jesus Christ the 
sacrificial Lamb, bearing the sins of the world in His own body. 

And then we come to him as he is represented here in the 
midst of the throne, Jesus Christ the Enthroned Lamb. An eminent 
commentator says that in this book he came upon these words: ‘‘I 
will write upon Him my new name.’’ Immediately, he said, he had 
the curiosity awakened in his mind to inquire whether there was 
any new name given Jesus Christ in the book of Revelation; and so. 
‘“‘taking my Greek Testament, I read it from beginning to end, and 
I discovered there is a name given to Christ in this book, which is 
nowhere else applied to Him, and that name is armion, the word 
which is always translated ‘lamb,’ a word which occurs nowhere 
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else in Seripture, and has not other adequate expression.’’ Now 
let us search through this book, and find what that name means. 
It means humiliation exalted; it means suffering crowned; it means 
death at last culminating in life. On earth Jesus Christ hung 
upon the cross, and we could point to Him and say, ‘‘Behold the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.’’ Now Jesus 
Christ is in the throne, the same Lamb, ‘‘the Lamb in the midst 
of the throne.’’ While upon earth He was Himself subject to 
others, and so we are told that He was ‘‘led as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter.’’ Now He Himself is in authority; and we read of him, ‘‘For 
the Lamb, which is in the midst of the throne, shall feed them, and 
shall lead them.’’ On earth His blood was the symbol of humilia- 
tion. Now, in heaven, we hear it is said that they overcame by the 
blood of the Lamb; victory, victory everywhere through the blood; 
and that is what this new name means—suffering exalted—a Lamb 
in the midst of the throne. But what can it mean that He shall 
Jead them and feed them? Now you go back and remember those 
strange words which Jesus Christ spake: ‘‘I am the door; by me, 
if any man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out, and 
find pasture.’’ And the Christian says, ‘‘ Well, why should I go 
out after I go in? If he is the door into heaven, let me pass in, 
but never let me go out again.’’ But He says, ‘‘By me if any man 
enter in, he shall go in and out, and find pasture.’’ I turn to 
the epistle to the Hebrews, and read first: ‘‘Let us therefore enter 
into the holiest by the blood of Jesus;’’ immediately after, ‘‘Let 
us therefore go forth unto Him without the camp.’’ In and out; in 
for communion, out for service; in for refreshment, out for the 
battle; in, that we may have Him lead us unto the living fountains 
of water, and feed and refresh us; out, that we may then enter into 
conflict with sin, and in his name fight valiantly for the overcoming 
of His foes. We are in; to-go out we have first to go in. A brave 
soldier under Wellington, the hero of his army, had been selected 
by the great commander to storm a fort, a most difficult task, in- 
volving almost certain death; and when he received the command 
he hesitated a moment. Then, stepping up to the great com- 
mander, he said, ‘‘Sire, I go; but first let me have one grasp of 
that all-conquering hand.’’ Jesus Christ sends us forth into the 
world where he Himself went; but every morning, before we go 
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out, let us be sure that we have one grasp of that all-conquering 
hand, that His strength may become ours. So He leads us in that 
He may lead us out. 

Is not this very wonderful—standing in the midst of the 
throne? Have you noticed that more than twenty times it is said 
of Jesus Christ, and that invariably it is said, from'the time He 
ascended, that He is seated at God’s right hand! There are just 
two exceptions: one, when the martyr Stephen was about to be re-’ 
ceived into glory. He said, with his dying eyes turned heavenward, 
“T see Jesus Christ standing at the right hand of God’’—as though 
Jesus had risen from His seat to welcome the first martyr into glory. 
And, once more, John, who leaned upon His breast at the supper, 
after fifty years of separation from Him, is permitted to see his 
Lord again; and he sees Him standing up, as though he were to 
say to John, I have come to lead thee to the pure river of the water 
of life, clear as crystal, that proceeds out of the throne of God and 
the Lamb, that thou mayest drink, and be refreshed, and go forth 
into My service. 

All this is very beautiful, the Lamb spotless, the Lamb slain, 
the Lamb standing on the throne. And I have presented it simply 
for this reason,—there must be the objective fact before there can 
be the inward experience. What Jesus Christ has accomplished, 
He has accomplished once for all. His work is a finished work. It 
is for us to rest on it. When He ended his ministry he said, ‘‘I 
have finished the work which thou gavest Me to do.’’ When he 
hung dying, he said, ‘‘It is finished.’’ And now there is naught 
for any soul to do that desires salvation, but to rest on the Lamb 
of God and say, 

“My faith would lay her hand 
On that dear head of thine, 
While like a penitent [ stand, 
And there confess my sin.” 

So simple is the way of life. 

Some five years ago a messenger met me hurriedly as I was 
going out of church Sunday morning, and begged me that I would 
go across the street to see a man who had sent for me, and who was 
said to be dying. I passed across the street, entered the sick-cham- 
ber, drew near the bedside of the young man, who, as a commercial 
traveler, had been passing through the city, and was taken suddenly 
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and seriously ill. As I took him by the hand, I said, ‘‘You are 
very ill.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ and with a pitiful look, he added, ‘‘the phy- 
sician said I have but a few hours to live.’’ I said, ‘‘Are you 
ready?’’ ‘‘Oh, no, no; I wish I had three weeks, and I could be 
ready.’’ Said I, ‘‘My dear friend, let me show you that you only 
need three minutes in order to be ready, if you will do what God 
says.’’ And then I opened the Scripture and showed him the Lamb 
of God, and how God had laid our sins upon him; and I said, ‘‘Now 
the word is, ‘Behold the Lamb of God;’ look unto Him even with 
your dying eyes—it is enough—and say, ‘Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world, have mercy on me.’ Cast your soul on 
him. I asked, “‘Is not that plain?’’ ‘‘But tell me how to do it.’’ I 
said, ‘‘I will tell you;’’ and so I turned to the tenth chapter of 
Romans, and read, ‘‘If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart that God hath raised Him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved.’’ ‘‘Now,’’ I said, “‘do you receive 
Jesus Christ?’’ ‘‘I do, according to the best of my ability.’’ 
‘Then just open your mouth and confess it, and God says you can 
be saved.’’? It was all done in a few brief moments. I went my 
way. At 6 o’clock I returned, greatly anxious to hear from the 
young man. As I entered the house, I met the landlady. I asked. 
““How is he?’’ ‘‘He is gone; but,’’ she added, ‘‘I wish you could 
have been here and seen him die. I never witnessed such a 
triumphant death. It was amazing. After you went out, he sent 
for my husband, who had been for years a backslider, and had not 
prayed. He sent for this man, and said, ‘‘I want you to kneel 
down by my bedside and praise God that He sent a man that told 
me how I could be saved in three minutes.’’ The poor man said, ‘‘I 
do not know how to pray.’’ ‘‘But you must.’’ And there, in spite 
of his protestations, he compelled this backslider to get down on 
his knees, to praise God that He had saved him in three minutes. 
It was a new life for him, as well as for the other. What did he 
do? Simply with his dying eyes saw the Lamb of God, believed 
on Him, confessed him, and rested. That was all. Six weeks ago, 
I, as it seemed, very accidentally, was called to preach in a strange 
place, and went much against my will, as I was so busy I did not see 
how I could go. In the course of my sermon I related the story 
of the young man that had been saved in three minutes. On Sat- 
urday following, I was asked to attend the funeral of a man who 
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had died, and, as I drew near the casket and looked into his face, 
I said, I know that man; I knew him fifteen years ago, when, week © 
after week, his Christian wife used to rise up in my meeting and 
request prayers for her husband. For years I have not seen him, 
but here I am called to attend his funeral. And while I was talking, 
a young man stepped up to me and said, ‘‘I would like to see you a 
moment.’’ He said, ‘‘I heard you preach last Sunday, and tell 
the story about a man that was saved in three minutes. When I 
got home I was so filled with it that I said, ‘I will go in and tell this 
sick man.’ I went in, sat down by his bedside, and just told the 
story as you had told it, about the young man that was saved in 
three minutes; and the gray-headed man said, ‘That is remarkable, 
is it not ? I think I could do that.’ He did just the same thing; 
he confessed Christ, sent for his family, and they gathered around 
his bed; and there, with his dying breath, he, too, confessed Jesus 
Christ, the Lamb of God.’’ And so God used that word twice, and 
I have told it the third time this afternoon. Perchance some care. 
less one or some serious one, perchance some worldly one, per- 
chance some thoughtful one, may just believe it, and in the silence 
of this hour lift the eyes to him who hung on the cross, and is 
now on the throne, and say, ‘‘O Lamb of God, I trust Thee, I take 
Thee.’’ May God sanctify this message to us all for His Son’s 
sake.—Morning Star. 


SAVING HIS OWN BOY. 


Some years ago, when I lived in the city of Rochester, I was 
acquainted with the family in which the chief interest of this 
-ineident centered. The father of that family had been in New. 
York and was coming back to Rochester. He saw a crowd gathered 
just above the upper falls. It was before the walls were built 
upon the Genesee river, crowding its channel as it is now crowded. 
He asked what it meant; they told him that a boy had fallen into 
the river and had been carried down by the current and had gone 
down in this eddy. It took him but a moment to drop his traveling- 
bag and throw off his hat and coat. He had saved two children 
before. He plunged into the water. He was for a moment lost 
to sight. The water gurgled and bubbled up; the people waited 
with bated breath and praying hearts. In a moment more they 
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saw him coming up with the child in his arms. Up went the 
shout and out went many hands to help him. Soon he was upon 
the bank, and the thankful people were gathered about the brave 
man and the rescued boy. He stood upon the shore a moment 
* rubbing his eyes and gazing on the child. What means his strange 
look? See him! he falls upon his knees; hear him! he cries, ‘‘O 
God! it is my own child.’’ That child is now a man, and lives in 
the city of Brooklyn tonight. ,His father only knew that some- 
body’s boy was drowning, and leaping into the water at the risk 
of his life to save somebody’s child, he saved his own child. The 
lesson is easy to learn. He who scatters the truth taught in this 
Holy Book over all parts of our land will be saving his own 
property, saving the lives and morals of his own children, and 
saving the honor, and perhaps the very existence of our country.— 
Rey. R. S. MacArthur, D.D. 


TRUE EVEN UNTO DEATH. 


That was a touching story told by Mr. Gladstone when an- 
nouncing the death of the Princess Alice in Parliament. She had 
been cautioned by the physicians not to inhale the breath of her 
little boy, who was ill with diphtheria. The little fellow was 
tossing in his bed in the delirium of fever. The Princess stood by 
the side of her child, and laid her hand _ on his brow and began to 
earess him. The touch cooled the fevered brain and brought the 
wandering soul back from its wild delirium to nestle for a moment 
in the lap of a mother’s love. Then throwing his arms around her 
neck he whispered, ‘‘Mamma, kiss me.’’ The instinct of a mother’s 
love was stronger than science, and she pressed her lips to those of 
her child. And yet there is not a woman in all the world but 
would say she would not have had a mother’s heart if she had not 
kissed her bairn. And so it will be to the end of time. The mother 
will kiss her child, the wife her husband, and the lover his sweet- 
heart, though death in a thousand forms lay concealed beneath 
the vermilion coloring of the pouting lips.—St. Paul Globe. 
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THE BRIDGE OF RECONCILIATION. 


BY THE REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 
2 Corinthians 5:20. 


That is a wonderful expression, ‘‘as though God did beseech 
you by us; we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.”’ 
The positions seem to be reversed. The apostle does not describe 
a guilty rebel suing for mercy, but an outraged sovereign begging 
the rebel to come and seek forgiveness. The wronged and insulted 
father is entreating the disobedient son to hasten back from the 
starvation and the swine, and receive pardon and restoration. It 
is as though the Infinite Love went down on bended knee and be- 
sought sinners not to commit eternal suicide. 

A certain stubborn, reckless youth had a violent quarrel with 
his kind father, and after stealing money from his drawer, ran 
away. A year or two afterward the father learned that the scape- 
grace was in London, living fast and drinking hard. He em- 
ployed a detective to ascertain his son’s whereabouts, and at length 
the officer found him shattered and sick in a house of infamy. The 
father hastened to the spot, and the words, ‘‘That youth is my 
son,’’ were the passport to the room. As the father aroused the 
wretched youth, who turned his bloated face and bloodshot -eyes 
toward him, his first words were, ‘‘My poor boy, I have come after 
you; will you come home?’’ In a flood of tears the conquered rebel 
sobs out: ‘‘Father, can you forgive me? Then I’ll go home with 
you.’’ This is but a faint picture of what the infinite God is doing 
all the time. Through the lips of thousands of faithful preachers 
and teachers, and by the perpetual strivings of his Spirit, our 
God is constantly saying to guilty sinners, ‘‘My poor boy, my 
sinning daughter, will you come home?’’ He takes the initiative. 
He says: ‘‘Come now and let us reason together,’’ let us discuss 
the question; and then tells them how the hearts most crimsoned 
with guilt may become as white as wool. What a heart our Father 
has! 

Where a quarrel has long existed between two persons, it is 
a great point to bring the parties together to talk over the differ- 
- ences between them. The Holy God makes the first advances. 


He makes it to every sinner who ig in willful, wicked insurrection 
/ 
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against him. He proposes his own terms of reconciliation, just as 
a sovereign has a right to do. Perhaps the reader of this article 
is and long has been in a wretched controversy with his heavenly 
Father. If so, let me tell you, my friend, that God beseeches and 
entreats you to end this deadly quarrel with Him at once. If con- 
tinued into another world, it means—Hell. Two things are indis- 
pensable to a full reconciliation. One of these has been done al- 
ready; the other must be done. 

You have sinned, and sin deserves punishment. A govern- 
ment on earth or in heaven, without penalties for wrong, is an- 
archy. Divine justice requires that your sins should be punished. 
Your Bible in this very chapter tells you that God ‘‘hath made 
Christ who knew no sin to be sin for you, that you might be made 
righteousness in Him.’’ Paul means by this that Jesus Christ, 
by His atoning death on the cross, took your place, and was treated 
there just as you, the sinner, deserved to be treated. If you, in 
penitence and honest faith will accept the crucified Saviour as your 
substitute and yield yourself to God, you will be forgiven. You 
will be treated as righteous for His sake. Scoffers sneer at this 
as a ‘‘blood theology.’’ It is such, it is blood warm with infinite 
love from the heart of God. It isa glorious theology to preach and 
to practice. Myriads now in heaven have surrendered before that 
eross and sung— 

“My faith now lays its hand 
On that dear head of thine, 


While like a penitent I stand, 
And there confess my sin.” 


When Jesus Christ made His full, rich, complete atonement, 
He threw a bridge across the otherwise impassable chasm that 
separated human guilt from God’s eternal favor. Mr. Froude 
pronounced the East River bridge more wonderful than Niagara, 
for to him it seemed easy for the Almighty to create the great 
cataract, but it was a wonder that human skill could rear the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Of all the marvels of the divine architecture, 
the glorified spirits must regard the atonement of Jesus Christ as 
the Masterpiece. 

The first essential to your reconciliation with God has been 
accomplished. Christ has reared the bridge, and now you must 
cross it. The movement toward God must be on your part. Listen 
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to the beseeching God who calls out to you, ‘‘Let the wicked for- 
sake his way, and return unto me, and I will abundantly pardon 
him.’’ You must submit to God on His own terms. These terms 
are repentance of your sins and acceptance of the atoning Savior. 
During the Civil War, Abraham Lincoln could have had peace at 
any time in twenty-four hours if he had only sacrificed right, and 
submitted to the enemy. But thousands of our Southern fellow- 
countrymen, like the eloquent Grady, of Georgia, now acknowledge 
that it was the richest possible blessing to the South that peace 
only came by a Union restored and slavery wiped out. It is for 
your indescribable benefit that you cannot set foot on that bridge 
of reconciliation until you surrender your heart to God, and are 
willing to abandon your sins. Not sins in the abstract, but your 
own individual wickedness and wrong-doings. Your holy and lov- 
ing Father says to you, ‘‘Put away the evil of your doings from 
mine eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do well.”’ 

As to the particular sin or sins that you are to abandon, ask 
conscience, consult God’s commandments. I have heard. of a 
gentleman who was attending a crowded, solemn revival meeting, . 
in which the minister urged all awakened souls to submit uncon- 
ditionally to God, and quoted that passage, ‘‘First be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.’? The gentle- 
man arose and went out into the vestibule; presently the sexton 
came in and called out another man. In the vestibule the first- 
named gentleman confessed to the other that he had wronged him, 
and frankly asked his forgiveness, which was granted. He then 
returned into the meeting, gave’his heart to the Lord, and found 
peace. That was a business-like way of settling with God. Where 
ever the Holy Spirit is pressing you, you must yield. If you have 
done a wicked wrong to a fellow creature, go and make reparation. 

Perhaps you have been robbing God of his Sabbath. It is 
not merely man’s day, and the poor beast’s day for rest; it is 
God’s day for His worship and your soul’s profit. I know of a 
person whose first step toward a better life was his turning out of 
doors his godless Sunday morning newspaper with its frog-trough 
of secularities and scandals. He saved his Sabbath and he saved 
his soul. Perhaps you have been enslaved to sensuality and secret 
impurity. Pray God to help you cast out those unclean spirits; 
only the pure in heart shall see God. If your wine bottle is the 
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besetting sin, then, my friend, you must give up your bottle or 
give up your soul. Mammon worship and money worship may 
be your snare; then you cannot serve Christ and these idols also. 
It will be an infinite value to you to drop all ‘‘contraband”’ prac- 
tices at the entrance of the bridge of reconciliation. Oh, what hard 
and bitter thoughts you may have been harboring in your hearts 
' toward your loving Father! Entreat him to forgive you; for all 
this time He has been bearing with you and SEG you, “‘Be 
ye reconciled to me!’’ 

My friend, God pleads with you. If you will only let Him, 
He will lavish untold blessings on you. At the end of yonder 
bridge of love is His outstretched hand and open door. He waits | 
to bid you welcome. How rich is that old Saxon word ‘‘welcome!’’ 
It is well to come, but death to stay away. He will welcome you 
—not to a selfish religion of lazy luxury, but to a hard and noble 
fight, and an armor for the victory. He does not promise you a 
trip to heaven in a palanquin or palace car; but He invites you to 
the highest, holiest manhood and womanhood in this world, and 
in the world to come a flashing crown and the life everlasting. 


SAVED BY GRACE. 


A poor, unlettered old woman was once accosted by a skeptic’ 
in the following way: ‘‘ Well, Betty, and so you are one of the 
saints, are you? Pray, what sort of folks are they! and what do 
you know about religion, eh?’’ ‘‘ Well, well,’’ replied the favored 
old ereature, ‘‘you know, sir, I’m no scholar, so can’t say much for 
the meaning of it; I only know I am ‘saved by grace,’ and that’s 
enough to make me happy here, and I expect to go to heaven by- 
and-by.’’ ‘‘Oh! that’s all, is it? But surely you can tell us some- 
thing nearer than that? What does being saved feel like?’’ ‘‘ Why, 
it feels to me,’’ said the Spirit-taught one, “‘just as if the Lord 
stood in my shoes, and I stood in his’n!’’ Happy old woman! 
Glorious grace! 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE ATONEMENT. 


BY THE REV. DR. TALMAGE. 


“All we like sheep have gone astray: * * * and the Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all.”—Isaiah 53:6. i 

Within ninety years at the longest all who hear or read this 
sermon will be in eternity. During the next fifty years you will 
nearly all be gone. The next ten years will cut a wide swath 
among the people. The year 1891 will to some be the finality. 
Such considerations make this occasion absorbing and momentous. 
The first half of my text is an indictment, ‘‘ All we like sheep have 
gone astray.’’ - Some one says, ‘‘Can you not drop the first word? 
That is too general; that sweeps too great a cirele.’”’ Some man 
rises in the audience and he looks over on the opposite side of the 
house, and he says: ‘‘There is a blasphemer, and I understand how 
he has gone astray. And there in another part of the house is a 
defrauder, and he has gone astray. And there is an impure person 
and he has gone astray.’’ 


Sit down, my brother, and look at home. My text takes us 
all in. It starts behind the pulpit, sweeps the circuit of the room 
and comes back to the point where it started, when it says: ‘‘ All 
we like sheep have gone astray.’’ I can very easily understand 
why Martin Luther threw up his hands after he had found the 
Bible and eried out, ‘‘Oh! my sins, my sins,’’ and why the pub- 
hean, according to the custom to this day in the east, when they 
have any great grief, began to beat himself and ery as he smote 
upon his breast, ‘‘God be merciful to me a sinner.’’ 


I was, like many of you, brought up in the country, and I 
know some of the habits of sheep, and how they get astray, and 
what my text means when it says, ‘‘ All we like sheep have gone 
astray.’’? Sheep get astray in two ways: either by trying to eet 
ito other pasture, or from being scared by the dogs. In the 
former way some of us got astray. We thought the religion of 
Jesus Christ short commons. We thought there was better pas- 
turage somewhere else. We thought if we could only lie down on 
the banks of distant streams, or under great oaks on the other side 
of some hill, we might be better fed. 
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We wanted other pasturage than that which God through 
Jesus Christ gave our soul, and we wandered on and we wandered 
on, and we were lost. We wanted bread, and we found garbage. 
The further we wandered, instead of finding rich pasturage, we 
xound blasted heath and sharper rocks and more stinging nettles. 
No pasture. How was it in the worldly groups when you lost your 
child? Did they come around and console you very much? Did 
not the plain Christian man who came into your house and sat up 
with your darling child give you more comfort than all worldly 
associations? Did all the convivial songs you ever heard comfort ~ 
you in that day of bereavement so much as the song they sang to 
you, perhaps the very song that was sung by your little child the 
last Sabbath afternoon of her life? 

There is a happy land, far, far away, 
Where saints immortal reign, bright, bright as day. 

Did your business associates in that day of darkness and 
trouble give you any especial condolence? Business exasperated 
you, business wore you out, business left you limp as a rag, busi- 
ness made you mad. You got dollars, but you got no peace. God 
have merey on the man who has nothing but business to comfort 
him. The world afforded you no luxuriant pasturage. A famous 
English actor stood on the stage impersonating, and thunders of 
applause came down from the galleries, and many thought it was 
the proudest moment of all his life; but there was a man asleep 
just in front of him, and the fact that that man was indifferent and 
somnolent spoiled all the occasion for him and he cried, ‘‘ Wake up! 
wake up!”’ 

So one little annoyance in life has been more pervading to 
your mind than all the brilliant congratulations and successes. 
Poor pasturage for your soul you found in this world. The world 
has cheated you, the world has belied you, the world has misinter- 
preted you, the world has persecuted you. It never comforted you. 
Oh! this world is a good rack from which a horse may pick his hay; 
it is a good trough from which the swine may crunch their mess: 
but. it gives but little food to a soul blood bought and immortal. 
What isa soul? It is a hope high as the throne of God. What is 
a man? You say, ‘‘It is only a man.’’ It is only a man gone 
overboard in sin. It is only a man gone overboard in business 
life. 
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What is a man? The battle ground of three worlds, with 
his hands taking hold of destinies of light or darkness. A man? 
No line can measure him. No limit can bound him. The archangel 
before the throne cannot outlive him. The stars shall die but he 
will watch their extinguishment. The world will burn, but he 
will gaze on the conflagration. Endless ages will march on; he will 
watch the procession. A man! The masterpiece of God Al- 
mighty. Yet you say, ‘‘It is only a man.’’ Can a nature like that 
be fed on husks of the wilderness ? 

Substantial comfort will not grow 
On nature’s barren soil; 


All we can boast till Christ we know 
Is vanity and toil. 


Some of you got astray by looking for better pasturage; others 
by being seared of the dogs. The hound gets over into the pasture 
field. The poor things fly in every direction. In a few moments 

‘they are torn of the hedges and they are plashed of the ditch, and 
the lost sheep never gets home unless the farmer goes after it. 
There is nothing so thoroughly lost as a lost sheep. It may have 
been in 1857, during the financial panic, or during the financial 
stress in the fall of 1873, when you got astray. You almost be- 
came an atheist. You said, ‘‘Where is God, that honest men go 
down and thieves prosper?’’ You were dogged of creditors, you 
were dogged of the banks, you were dogged of worldly disaster, 
and some of you went into misanthropy, and some of you took to 
strong drink, and others of you fled out of Christian association, 
and you got astray. O man, that was the last time when you ought 
to have forsaken God. 

Standing amid the foundering of your earthly fortunes, how 
could you get along without a God to comfort you, and a God to 
deliver you, and a God to help you, and a God to save you? You 
tell me you have been through enough business trouble almost to 
kill you. I know it. I cannot understand how the boat could live 
one hour in that chopped sea. But I do not know by what process 
you got astray; some in one way and some in another, and if you 
could really see the position some of you occupy before God this 
morning your soul would burst into an agony of tears and you 
would pelt the heavens with the ery, ‘‘God have merey!’’ Sinai’s 
batteries have been unlimbered above your soul and at times you 
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have heard it thunder, ‘‘The wages of sin is death.’’ ‘‘ All have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God.’’ ‘‘By one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned.’’ ‘‘The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die.’’ 

When Sebastopol was being bombarded two Russian frigates 
burned all night in the harbor, throwing a glare upon the tremb- 
ling fortress; and some of you.are standing in the night of your 
soul’s trouble. The cannonade and the conflagration, the multi- 
plication of your sorrows and troubles, I think, must make the 
wings of God’s hovering angels shiver to the tip. 

But the last part of my text opens a door wide enough to let 
us all out and to let all heaven in. Sound it on the organ with all 
the stops out. Thrum it on the harps with all the strings atune. 
With all the melody possible let the heavens sound it to the earth, 
and let the earth tell it to the heavens. ‘‘The Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquity of us all.’’ I am glad that the prophet did not 
stop to explain whom he meant by ‘‘him.’’ Him of the manger, Him 
of the bloody sweat, Him of the resurrection throne, Him of the 
crucifixion agony. ‘‘On Him the Lord hath laid the iniquity of 
mussel”? 

‘‘Oh,”’ says some man, “‘that is not generous, that is not fair; 
let every man carry his own burden and pay his own debts.’’ That 
sounds reasonable. If I have an obligation and I have the means 
to meet it, and I come to you and ask you to settle that obligation 
you rightly say, ‘‘Pay your own debts.’’ If you and I walking 
down the street, both hale, hearty and well, I ask you to carry me, 
you say, and say rightly, ‘‘Walk on your feet!’’ But suppose you 
and I were in a regiment, and I was wounded in the battle, and I 
fell unconscious at your feet with gunshot fractures and disloca- 
tions, what would you do? You would call to your comrades say- 
. ing, ‘‘Come and help, this man is helpless; bring the ambulance; 
let us take him to the hospital;’’ and I.would be a dead lift in your 
arms, and you would lift me from the ground where I had fallen 
and put me in the ambulance and take me to the hospital and have 
all kindness shown me. Would there be anything mean in your 
doing that? Would there be anything bemeaning in my accepting 
that kindness? Oh, no! You would be mean not to do it. That is 
what Christ does. 

—12 
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If we could pay our debts then it would be better to go up and 
pay them, saying, ‘‘Here, Lord, here is my obligation; here are 
means with which I mean to settle that obligation; now give me a 
receipt; cross it all out.’? The debt is paid. But the fact is we 
have fallen in the battle, we have gone down under the hot fire of 
our transgressions, we have been wounded by the sabers of sin, we 
are helpless, we are undone. Christ comes. The loud clang heard in 
the sky on that Christmas night was only the bell, the resounding 
bell, of the ambulance. Clear the way for the Son of God. He 
comes down to bind up the wounds, and to scatter the darkness, 
and to save the lost. Clear the way for the Son of God. 

Christ comes down to us, and we are a dead lift. He does not 
lift us with the tips of his fingers. He does not lift us with one 
arm. He comes down upon his knee, and then with a dead lift 
he raises us to honor and glory and immortality. ‘‘The Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all.’’ Why, then will no man carry 
his sins? You cannot carry successfully the smallest sin you ever 
committed. You might as well put the Apennines on one shoulder 
and the Alps on the other—how much less can you earry all the 
sins of your lifetime. Christ comes and looks down in your face 
and says: ‘‘I have come through all the lacerations of these days, 
and through all the tempests of these nights. I have come to bear 
your burdens and to pardon your sins and to pay your debts. Put 
them on my shoulder. Put them on my heart.’’ ‘‘On him the Lord 
hath laid the iniquity of us all.’’ 

From God’s law there is no escape. Sin has almost pestered the 
life out of some of you. At times it has made you cross and un- 
reasonable, and it has spoiled the brightness of your days and the 
peace of your nights. There are men who have been riddled of sin. 
The world gives them no solace. Gossamer and volatile the world, 
while eternity, as they look forward to it, is black as midnight. 
They writhe under the strings of a conscience which proposes to 
give no rest here and no rest hereafter; and yet they do not repent, 
they do not pray, they do not weep. They do not realize that just 
the position they occupy is the position occupied by scores, hun- 
dreds and thousands of men who never found any hope. 

If this meeting should be thrown open and the people who ar» 
here could give their testimony, what thrilling experiences we 
should hear on all sides! There is a man in the gallery who would 
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say: ‘‘I had brilliant surroundings; I had the best education that 
one of the best collegiate institutions of this country could give, and 
I observed all the moralities of life, and I was self-righteous, and I 
thought I was all right before God as I am right before men; but 
the Holy Spirit came to me one day and said, ‘You are a sinner;’ 
the Holy Spirit persuaded me of the fact. While I had escaped the 
sins against the law of the land, I had really committed the worst 
sin a man ever commits—the driving back of the Son of God from 
my heart’s affections. And I saw that my hands were red with the 
blood of the Son of God, and I began to pray and peace came to 
my heart, and I know by experience that what you say this morn- 
ing is true. ‘On him the Lord hath laid the iniquity of us all.’ ”’ 

Yonder is a man who would say: ‘‘I was the worst drunkard 
in New York; I went from bad to worse; I destroyed myself; I 
destroyed my home; my children cowered when I entered the 
house; when they put up their lips to be kissed I struck them; 
when my wife protested against the maltreatment I kicked her 
into the street. I know all the bruises and all the terrors of a 
drunkard’s woe. I went on further and further from God until 
one day I got a letter saying: 


“My Drar Husspanp:—I have tried every way, done everything, and 
prayed earnestly and fervently for your reformation, but it seems of na 
avail. Since our little Henry died, with the exception of those few happy 
weeks when you remained sober, my life has been one of sorrow. Many 
of the nights I have sat by the window, with my face bathed in tears, 
watching for your coming. I am broken hearted; I am sick. Mother and 
father have been here frequently and begged me to come home, but my 
love for you and my hope for brighter days have always made me refuse 
them. That hope seems now beyond realization, and I have returned to 
them. It is hard, and I battled long before doing it. May God bless and 
preserve you, and take from you that accursed appetite and hasten the 
day when we shall be again living happily together. This will be my 
daily prayer, knowing that he has said, ‘Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ From your loving wife, 

““Mary.” 


> 


‘And so I wandered on and wandered on,’’ says that man, 
‘‘until one night I passed a Methodist meeting house, and I said 
to myself, ‘I’ll go in and see what they are doing,’ and I got to the 
door and they. were singing: 


All may come, whoever will, 
This Man receives poor sinners still, 
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‘And I dropped right there where I was, and I said, ‘God 
have mercy,’ and He had mercy on me. My home is restored, my 
wife sings all day long during work, my children come out a long 
way to greet me home and my household is a little heaven. I will 
tell you what did all this for me. It was the truth that this day 
you proclaim, ‘On him the Lord had laid the iniquity of us all.’ ” 

Yonder is a woman who would say: ‘‘I wandered off from my 
father’s house; I heard the storm that pelts on a lost soul; my 
feet were blistered on the hot rocks. I went on and on, thinking 
that no one cared for my soul, when one night Jesus met me and 
he said: ‘‘Poor thing, go home; your father is waiting for you; 
your mother is waiting for you. Go home, poor thing!’ And sir, I 
was too weak to pray, and I was too weak to repent, but I just cried 
out; I sobbed out my sins and my sorrows on the shoulders of Him 
of whom it is said ‘the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of 
us. ally?” 

There is a young man who would say: ‘‘I had a Christian 
bringing up; I came from the country to city life; I started well; 
I had a good position, a good commercial position, but one night at 
the theater I met some young men who did me no good. They 
dragged me all through the sewers of iniquity, and I lost my morals 
and I lost my position, and I was shabby and wretched. I was 
going down the street, thinking that no one cared for me, when a 
young man tapped me on the shoulder and said, ‘George, come 
with me and I will do you good:’ I looked at him to see whether 
he was joking or not. I saw he was in earnest, and I said, ‘What do 
you mean, sir?’ ‘Well,’ he replied, ‘I mean if you will come to 
the meeting to-night I will be very glad to introduce you. I will 
meet you at the door. Will you come?’ Said I, ‘I will.’ 

‘‘T went to the place where I was tarrying. I fixed myself up 
as well as I could. I buttoned my coat over a ragged vest and went 
to the door of the church, and the young man met me, and we went 
in; and as I went in I heard an old man praying, and he looked so 
much like my father I sobbed right out, and they were all around 
so kind and sympathetic that I just there gave my heart to God, 
and I know this morning what you say is true; I believe it in my 
own experience. “On Him the Lord hath laid the iniquity of us all.’”’ 

Oh! my brother, without stopping to look as to whether your 
hand trembles or not, without stopping to look whether your hand 
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is bloated with sin or not, put it in my hand, let me give you one 
warm, brotherly, Christian grip, and invite you right up to the 
heart, to the compassion, to the sympathy, to the pardon of him on 
whom the Lord had laid the iniquity of us all. Throw away your 
sins. Carry them no longer. I proclaim emancipation this morn- 
ing to all whe are bound, pardon for all sin and eternal life for all 
the dead. 

Some one comes here this morning, and I stand aside. He 
comes up these steps. He comes to this place. I must stand aside. 
Taking that place he spreads abroad his hands and they were 
nailed. You see his feet, they were bruised. He pulls aside the 
robe and shows you his wounded heart. I say, ‘‘ Art thou weary ?’’ 
““Yes,’’ he says, ‘‘weary with the world’s woe.’’ I say, ‘‘Whence 
comest thou?’’ He says, ‘‘I come from Calvary.’’ I say, ‘‘ Who 
comes with thee?’’ He says, ‘‘No one. I have trodden the wine- 
press alone!’’ I say, ‘‘Why comest thou here?’’ ‘‘Oh!’’ he says, 
‘IT came here to carry all the sins and sorrows of the people.”’ 

And he kneels and he says, ‘‘Put on my shoulders all the 
sorrows and all the sins.’’ And conscious of my own sins, first, 
I take them and put them on the shoulders of the Son of God. 
I say, ‘‘Canst thou bear any more, O Christ?’’ He says, ‘‘ Yea, 
more.’’ And I gather up the sins of all those who serve at these 
altars, the officers of the church of Jesus Christ—I gather up all 
their sins and put them on Christ’s shoulders and I say, ‘‘Canst 
thou bear any more?’’ He says, ‘‘Yea, more.’’ Then I gather up 
all the sins of a hundred people in this house and I put them on 
the shoulders of Christ and I say, ‘‘Canst thou bear more?’’ He 
says, ‘‘Yea, more.’’ And I gather up all the sins of this assembly 
-and I put them on the shoulders of the Son of God and I say, 
“‘Canst thou bear them?’’ ‘‘Yea,’’ he says, ‘‘more!’’ 

But he is departing. Clear the way for him, the Son of God. 
Open the door and let him pass out. He is carrying our sins and 
bearing them away. We shall never see them again. He throws 
them down into the abysm, and you hear the long reverberating 
echo of their fall. ‘‘On him the Lord hath laid the iniquity 
of us all.’’ Will you let him take away your sins today, 
or do you say, ‘‘I will take charge of them myself, I will 
fight my own battles, I will risk eternity on my own account?’’ 
A clergyman said in his pulpit one Sabbath, ‘‘Before next 
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Saturday night one of this audience will have passed out of 
life.’? A gentleman said to another seated next to him, ‘‘I don’t 
believe it; I mean to watch, and if it doesn’t come true by next 
Saturday night I shall tell that clergyman his falsehood.’’ The 
man seated next to him said, ‘‘Perhaps it will be yourself.’’ ‘‘Oh, 
no,’’ the other replied, ‘‘I shall lve to be an old man.’’ That 
night he breathed his last. 

Today the Savior calls. All may come. God never pushes a 
man off. God never destroys anybody. The man jumps off. It is 
suicide—soul suicide—if the man perishes, for the invitation 1s, 
‘Whosoever will, let him come.’’ Whosoever, whosoever, whoso- 
ever. In this day of merciful visitation, while many are coming 
into the kingdom of God, join the procession heavenward. 

Seated among us during a service was a man who came in and 
said, ‘‘I don’t know that there is any God.’’ That was on Friday 
night. I said, ‘‘We will kneel down and find out whether there is 
any God.’’ And in the second seat from the pulpit we knelt. He 
said: ‘‘I have found him. There is a God, a pardoning God. I 
feel him here.’’ He knelt in the darkness of sin. He arose two 
minutes afterward in the liberty of the Gospel; while another 
sitting under the gallery on Friday night said, ‘‘My opportunity 
is gone; last week I might have been saved, not now; the door is 
shut.’ And another from the very midst of the meeting during 
the week, rushed out of the front door of the Tabernacle, saying, 
“Tam a lost man.’’ ‘‘Behold! the Lamb of God who taketh away 
the sins of the world.’’ ‘‘Now is the accepted time. Now is the 
day of salvation.’’ ‘‘It is appointed unto all men once to die, 
and after that—the judgment !’’ 
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THE BLOOD OF CHRIST. 


“Elect according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through 
sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of 
Jesus Christ.”—1 Peter 1:2. 


Let us dwell upon the familiar term—the blood of Jesus Christ. 

There is a perpetual danger of cant and unreality in our use of 
religious language without true religious effort of mind. Much, in- 
deed, of all our language is, as a great philosopher has called it, 
““eceeca cogitatio,’’ a sort of blind thought. We pack up a whole 
bundle of ideas in a single term, but we run the string by which 
they are held into an inextricable knot, and flatter ourselves that we 
can untie it at any time and possess the contents. This is the secret 
of lifeless systems, mechanically held propositions, dead dogmas. 

The blood then is the blood poured forth, 7. ¢., the visible ex- 
pression of the whole voluntary sacrifice of the Son of God. It is 
the most important consequence of the central gospel fact, the in- 
carnation, under the most affecting image of human suffering and 
devotion. It is dogma, concentrated dogma, but dogma made pic- 
turesque, pathetic, victorious; picturesque as the crucifix in the 
light of a setting sun upon a southern peak; pathetic as the red 
stain upon the earth where one we love has bled victorious in the 
battle which has been won by the sacrifice of a great life. It tells 
us of the death of the body from which it passed; of the reality of 
the suffering by which it was elicited; of the reality of the sacri- 
fice of whose idea it was the visible translation into historical fact. 
It was the palpable fulfillment of all that was symbolized by the 
sacrifices of the Old Testament. The old commentators on the 
‘*‘sprinkling of blood,’’ in the Epistle to the Hebrews, were never 
tired of quoting the saying of the rabbis, ‘‘the root of the sacrifice 
is in the sprinkling of blood.’’ It should not be forgotten that the 
word ‘‘sprinkling’’ has, in the original, a passive tinge, ‘‘be- 
sprinklement with, being sprinkled by.’’ ‘‘No one is actually 
freed from sin,’’ writes one long dead, ‘‘through the blood of 
Christ, unless he be sprinkled with it, 7. e., unless Christ’s merits 
be applied to him.’’ 

I ask how and when we are brought to the ‘‘sprinkling of the 
blood of Jesus Christ?’’ Baptism were not baptism without this, 
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‘fone baptism for the forgiveness of sins.’’ Prayer were not 
prayer without this, for all prayer is ‘‘through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.’’ Holy communion is the soul drawing near to have this 


applied. The devout communicant is he who comes to be sprinkled. 
Devout meditation on the death and passion is placing ourselves 
within its reach. There is no Christ for us without the cross, no 
cross without the blood. Occasions, too, there are every day for 
reaching forth ‘‘unto’’ this, bringing ourselves into touch with it. 
For we have all something to suffer every day. Little wearying 
things, petty trials of temper, minute cares, small humiliations. 
Let us unite them to his. So shall the dull lead be turned to red 
gold, and the poor rags be covered with purple raiment. 


All-own that this ‘‘sprinkling’’ is the beginning of salvation. 
Yes! but the apostle feels and says that it is the end too. Re- 
pentance is necessary. There is a sense in which we must be bathed 
in tears. ‘‘I water my couch with tears,’’ moans David, in one 
penitential psalm. But there must be more. ‘‘Wash thou me, 
and I shall be whiter than snow.’’ After the holiest life, as it 
seems to us, we shall pray, ‘‘wash his soul in the blood of that im- 
maculate Lamb, who was slain to take away the sins of the world.’’ 
If any spoke of his election being ‘‘unto obedience,’’ he would 
add, ‘‘and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.’’ Well said a 
saint of old, ‘‘the blood of Christ is the key of paradise.’’—Dr. 
Alexander, Lord Bishop of Derry. 
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““CHRIST DIED FOR US.”’ 


ROMANS 5:8. 


“Christ died for us.” Our Lord ’twas He 
Who shed His blood on Calvary; 

Nor man nor angel could procure 
Redemption that His blood made sure. 
’*Twas God in his incarnate Son,— 
Divine and human both in one,— 

Who hung upon Golgotha’s cross, 

And by his death retrieved our loss. 


“Christ died for us.’ His life alone 
Could not for guilt and sin atone; 

His holy life of toil and pain 

Without his death had all been vain; 
For cleansing cometh but through blood; 
His veins must yield the crimson flood; 
And so the Christ, that we may live, 
Himself a sacrifice doth give. 


“Christ died for us,’—died in our stead; 
The wrath due us fell on his head; 

For us he died and in our place, 

Oh, matchless miracle of grace! 

The penalty the law demands 

He suffers at the Father’s hands; 

He dies that we may live, and thus 
Becomes a substitute for us. 


“Christ died for us.” For us? Oh, no; 

My eyes are dim, it is not so; 

Yes, it is true; for worms of dust 

Those hands were pierced, that side was thrust; 
For us the crown of thorns he wore; 

For us the cruel cross he bore; 

For us and then, oh, can it be? 

The Son of God was slain for me! 


—P. B. Strong, in The Watchman. 
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CALVIN AND GOD’S LOVE. 


BY THE REV. ROBERT AIKMAN, D.D. 


Several of our distinguished divines have diligently searched 
the Confession of Faith to find declarations of the love of God to 


the world of mankind. That their suecess has been great is not, 


generally conceded. During the long debate in presbyteries and 
in periodicals, no allusion to the views of Calvin upon this topic 
of supreme interest have come to my notice. Indeed, it is probably 
taken for granted that the great reformer held, in strictest sense, 
what is called the Limited Atonement view; that propitiation 
through the sufferings of Christ was made for a hmited number 
of the human race; that Christ died for the elect only. This is 
quite in accordance with the general impression, which attributes 
to John Calvin whatever is most hard and stern in theological 
opinion. 

While claiming only such familiarity with the writings of the 
great Reformer as most of my Calvinistic brethren no doubt pos- 
sess, I venture to express the opinion that his views as to the extent 
of Christ’s propitiatory work do not clearly appear in his Institutes. 
These were first published in his early manhood, and although 
revised more than once in his later years, yet he left some views 
to be more fully developed in his commentaries, written in his 
maturer years, which cover nearly all the Word of God, and are 
so important a part of his vast legacy to the church and to the 
world. 

What follows of Calvin’s words is taken from his com- 
mentaries, and no doubt expresses the views he held as an in- 
terpreter of the Scriptures, as to which no man has ever lived who 
held a higher place or who has shown a keener insight, rather than 
as a controversial theologian, in which character he largely appears 
all through the Institutes. 


Let it be supposed that something like the following should 
be proposed as a supplementary section to the Confession of Faith: 
Although the supreme benefits of Christ’s life and death be- 
come the portion of those only who truly repent of sin, and be- 
lieve on him to life everlasting, yet the Holy Scriptures abundantly 
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teach that the love of God extendeth itself unto all men; that 
‘“Christ suffered for the sins of the whole world, and in the good- 
ness of God is offered unto all men without distinction, his blood 
being shed not for a part of the world only, but for the whole 
human race, for although in the world nothing is found worthy 
of the favor of God, yet He holds out the propitiation to the whole 
world, since without exception he summons all to the faith of 
Christ, which is nothing else than the door unto hope.’’ 

Such a section, I suppose, would be entirely acceptable to 
those who desire that the Confession should contain a full and 
unequivocal declaration of the love of God to the world of mankind, 
as shown by the universality of the provisions of atoning grace. 
It is not so certain that such an addition would please those who 
hold that the Confession needs no revision. Yet all the words 
within the quotation marks—beginning with ‘‘Christ suffered’’— 
are the words of Calvin. They are quoted from the renderings of 
the “‘Calvin Translation Society.’’ Were Albert Barnes alive 
would he ask for any clearer or more express declaration that the 
Lord Jesus Christ made atonement for the sins of the human race? 
Has any man put that doctrine into clearer language? Other 
similar statements appear, such as ‘‘When he says the sin of the 
world, he extends his favor to the whole human race.’’ ‘‘The 
word ‘many’ is not put definitely for a fixed number, but for a 
large number, and in this sense is used by Paul in Romans 5:15, 
where he does not speak of any part of men, but embraces the 
whole human race.’’ ‘‘God has at heart the salvation of all.’’ 
No doubt a more particular search would find many other passages 
of the same import. 

It is peculiarly interesting to know that this sweet and im- 
mense truth was present to Calvin’s heart in his dying hours. In 
his last will, so carefully prepared a few days before his death, 
he joins together the truths of eternal election and universal atone- 
ment in these words: ‘‘I have no other hope but that which rests 
on his free election, the only foundation of my salvation; and I 
humbly pray that I may be so purified and washed by the blood 
of this great Redeemer, poured out for the sins of the human race 
(effuso pro humani generis peccatis), that it may be granted unto 
me to stand before his own tribunal in the image of the Redeemer 
himself,’’ 
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In view of such utterances of Calvin, is it not a proper matter 
of complaint that so little of this type of Calvinism—it may be 
more correct to say, none of it—has found a place in our Con- 
fession ? 

The truth is, John Calvin had depths of love and tenderness 
in him, of which the world that hated him could know nothing. 
His life was a hot battle all through. No wonder he did not always 
hold in check the impatient nature which he himself lamented. 
No wonder that he sometimes hurled hot anathemas at some scoffer 
at the divine sovereignty, upon foundations of which he rested 
the pillars of the universe. Luther did the same thing under no 
greater provocations, and so did softer natures than either of 
them. Think of the immensity of his labors; the variety of his 
responsibilities in the State, as well as in the church, while he was 
‘‘oniding the opinions and controling the commotions of agitated 
and inquiring nations.’’ Upon him was the care of all the churches. 
Who was weak, and he was not weak? Who was offended, and he 
burned not? The kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers 
took counsel against him. He feared them not, hated only sin, 
submitted himself to God alone, and absolutely unmindful of life 
or rest, looked over all Europe out of those brilliant eyes inherited 
from his beautiful mother, asking continually, ‘‘What of the 
night?’’ How his near friends loved him! When he died, Beza 
spake of him in words equally tender and true: ‘‘Thus on this 
day, with the setting sun, the brightest light in the world, and he 
who had been the strength of the church, was taken back to heaven. 
Certain it is that wherever a church is praying, or a martyr strug- 
gling for the faith, there Calvin is also present with the power of 
faith and prayer.’’— Evangelist. 


EMANCIPATION. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD JUDSON, D.D. 


A rather interesting case was reported a little while ago in : 
the newspapers of a negro in a wild, mountainous region of the ; 
South who had actually never heard of the Proclamation of Eman- | 
cipation. The knowledge of his freedom had been carefully kept,, 
from him by his unscrupulous master, so that he was to all in- 
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tents and purposes a slave. His master kept him hard at work 
under the yoke of cruel, illegal oppression. This was just because 
the poor slave did not know his legal privileges. Now it seems that 
a brother of his heard of his sad condition, and searched him out 
and informed him of the act of emancipation, and thus rescued 
him from the unjust servitude. We have a picture here of the 
condition of the sinner. He is a slave to a hard,unreasonable 
master, but there has been proclaimed 2 complete emancipation. It 
is the duty of Christians to proclaim far and wide the good news; 
and to become a Christian is to accept the blessed change of rela- 
tionship, which has become actual, and has been put within their 
reach through the death of Christ. We do not ourselves work out 
any change of relation, but simply accept the freedom which has 
been wrought out for us through Christ’s redeeming work. 


THE CENTRAL CROSS. 


“God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”—Galatians 6:14. 

In the Palace of Justice, at Rome, they take you sometimes into 
a chamber with strangely.painted frescoes on the ceiling and around 
the walls and upon the floor, in all kinds of grotesque forms. You 
cannot reduce them to harmony, you cannot make out the perspec- 
tive, it is all a bewildering maze of confusion. But there is one 
spot upon the floor of that room, and one only, standing upon 
which every line falls into harmony; the perspective is perfect, the 
picture flashes out upon you, instinct with meaning in every line 
of panel. You can see at that point, and that only, the design 
of the artist that painted it. I believe that this world is just as 
bewildering a maze, looked at from every point but one. I look 
back upon the records of history; I endeavor to gaze into the 
future of this world’s career; wherever I turn I am opposed by 
the mysteries that hem me in and crush me down, until I take my 
stand at the foot of the cross. Then darkness and discord be- 
come light and harmony; the mystery is solved; the night that 
shut me in becomes radiant with the divine light and glory. At 
the foot of the cross art, science, literature and history become at 
once to me a divine, glorious, and blessed thing. And so I claim 
for my Lord His rightful dominion over all the works of His 
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hands! We will gather all the beauties of art, and all the treas- 
ures of music, all that is brightest and best in this world, and wi!l 
lay them down at His feet. ‘‘Worthy is the Lamb that was slain 
to receive might, and majesty, and riches, and power, and honor, 
and glory.’’ His is the scepter, his is the right, his this universal 
world. 


THE ARTIST’S SECRET. 


There was an artist once, and he painted a picture. Other 
artists had colors richer and rarer, and painted more notable pic- 
tures. He painted his with one color, there was a wonderful red 
glow on it; and the people went up and down, saying, ‘‘ We like 
the picture, we like the glow.”’ 

The other artists came and said, ‘‘Where does he get his color 
from?’’ They asked him; and he smiled and said, ‘‘I cannot tell 
you;’’ and worked on with his head bent low. 

And one went to the far East and bought costly pigments, and 
made a rare color and painted, but after a time the picture faded. 
Another read in the old books, and made a color rich and rare, 
but when he had put it on the picture it was dead. 

But the artist painted on. Always the work got redder and 
redder, and the artist grew whiter and whiter. At last one day 
they found him dead before his picture, and they took him up to 
bury him. The other men looked about in all the pots and crucibles, 
but they found nothing they had not. 

And when they undressed him to put his grave-clothes on they 
found above his left breast the mark of a wound—it was an old, 
old wound that must have been there all his life, for the edges were 
old and hardened; but Death, who seals all things, had drawn the 
edges together, and closed it up. 

And they buried him. And still the people went about saying, 
‘“Where did he find his color from? 


And it came to pass that after a while the artist was forgotten 
—but the work lived. 
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VICARIOUS ATONEMENT. 


BY THE REV. HE. P. MARVIN, D.D. 


The words vicarious and substitution are not used in the Bible 
concerning the atonement, but the doctrine contained in these words 
is taught most unmistakably from Genesis to Revelation. 

The ‘‘ Altar form’’ of redemption is clearly seen from Paradise 
lost to Paradise restored. 

No organic body is a real Christian church and no person 
is a Christian that rejects the doctrine of the atonement. 

The principles of vicarious service and suffering, and remedial 
deliverance from commercial, physical and moral evils are con- 
stantly approved and practiced everywhere in the world. 

The science of medicine is a system of remedies for violations 
of the laws of nature. 


Probably no man lives who has not been ‘‘redeemed’’ from the 
natural and just consequences of mistakes, follies and sins. Why 
then should we object to this vicarious method of deliverance in 
God’s great salvation? 

The character, law and government of God clearly and abso- 
lutely demanded some such satisfaction. The forgiveness of sins: 
and deliverance from their consequences must be an absolute moral 
and governmental impossibility without it. This redemptive 
method and ‘‘altar form’’ of truth is witnessed by the law and 
prophets and the Psalms, not only in the precepts but in type, 
symbol and almost endless ceremonials. It was taught to Adam 
in the sacrificial skins with which God clothed him, and to Abel 
in the appointed Lamb. 

The book of Leviticus is a picture gallery of Vicarious Atone- 
ment, and Hebrews interprets it. It was ‘‘covering’”’ sin. A very 
few passages selected from many must suffice. Exodus 12, Exo- 
dus 30:10-16; Leviticus 16 and 35; Numbers 18 :15-17. 

Isaiah 53:4-6 in three verses teaches substitution seven times 
and each statement is as clear as human language can make it. 


But let’us open up this vicarious atonement in the New Testa- 
ment. 
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1. Christ redeems, ransoms, purchases us by the sacrifice of 
Himself. Galatians 3:13; I Timothy 2-6; I Peter 1:18-19; Acts 
20:28; Matthew 20:28. 

2. Christ bears and takes away our sins. I Peter 2:24; 
Hebrews 9 :26-28; John 1:29. 


3. Christ washes us from our sins in His own blood. Reve- ' 
lation 1:5; 7:14; Hebrews 9:12, 14. 

4. Christ was made a sin or a sin offering for us that we 
might be righteously saved. 2 Corinthians 5:21; Romans 8:3; 
I Peter 3:18; Romans 5:18; I Corinthians 1:20; Hebrews 9:22. 

5. Christ bore the legal penalty of our sins that we might 
escape. I Peter 2:24; I Corinthians 5:7; I John 2:2; 4:10. 

6. Finally it is repeatedly declared by the Holy Ghost in the 
New Testament that Christ, as our Divine High Priest, voluntarily 
suffered and died for us, that is, as a substitute in our place. The 
language can mean nothing else. I Corinthians 15:3; I Peter 
2:21; Romans 5:8; John 6:51; 10:11; I Peter 3:18. 

Such is the plain testimony of the word concerning the nature 
and design of the death of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 


Some navvies were at work on the Great Western Railway, in 
England, piling huge stones near the mouth of a tunnel, when one 
of the stones fell right across the line of rails. It was just at the 
time when the ‘‘Flying Dutchman,’’ the fastest train in England, 
was expected to pass, and if the obstacle were not immediately re- 
moved, the train would dash up and be completely wrecked. Down 
the slope ran a navvy, a fine young fellow, and exerted all his 
strength to push the stone away, and only just succeeded. 

Suddenly his companions called out: ‘‘Quick, Jim, for your 
life! we hear the roar of the Dutchman in the tunnel.’’ It was too 
late. With a tremendous effort he got the stone off the rails, but 
before he could escape, the train had caught and passed over his 
body, scattering the limbs of the noble fellow far and wide. 

Does not this event remind us all of the wonderful love of the 
Lord Jesus, who made a way of escape for us only by ‘‘the sacrifice 
of himself?’’ Now we may have ‘‘boldness to enter into the holiest 
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by the blood of Jesus; by a new and living way.’’ The road to 
pardon and peace is open, and every obstacle removed; for Jesus 
is the Way. You and I have not to ‘‘make our peace with God,”’ 
as some people say, but to put our loving trust in him ‘‘who made 
peace by the blood of his cross.’’ All fear of danger is indeed re- 
moved from those who have accepted Christ as their own Savior. 


THE FORM OF A SERVANT. 


There is a story of a missionary—a Moravian—who was sent 
out to the West Indian Islands to preach the gospel to the slaves; 
but he found that they were driven so hard, that they went forth so 
early, and came back so late, and so spent, that they could not 
hear. At night they came from their toil to gnaw their crust, and 
_roll in on their straw, and snore through their brief hours of re- 
pose; and the bell and the whip brought them out again by light in 
the morning, to go to the field; and he saw that he could not reach 
them. He was a white man, and they were black. It was the 
white man that oppressed them. There was nobody to preach to 
them unless he could accompany them in their labor. So he went 
and sold himself to their master, who put him in the gang with 
them. For the privilege of going out with the slaves, and making 
them feel that he loved them, and would benefit them, he worked 
with them, and suffered with them; and while they worked, he 
taught; and as they came back he taught; and he won their ear; 
and the grace of God sprang up in many of these darkened hearts. 
He bowed himself to their condition, and took upon him their 
bondage, in order that he might show his sympathy and love for 
them. 

Tell me, is not that the very epitome of what Christ did, who, 
in order that he might reach the poor and needy, and bring the 
power of the truth to bear on their understandings, and mitigate 
their sufferings, and rescue them, and empower their moral nature 
against their animal nature, “‘took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion as 
a man, humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross?’’ He ‘‘loved me, and gave Himself for me.”’ 

—13 
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SELF-SACRIFICE. 


We know on Divine authority that the supreme test of human 
love is willingness to surrender one’s life for a friend. The Youth’s 
Companion gives a touching instance of boyish heroism, in which 
the little fellow nobly overcame the blind impulse of self-preserva- 
tion and saved his comrade: 

In the Bodleian Library at Oxford is a most touching record 
of heroism and self-sacrifice on the part of a child—a record to 
touch one’s heart with its pathos. The tower door of St. Leonard’: 
Church, Bridgeworth, England, was left open, and two young 
boys, wandering in, were tempted to mount to the upper part, and 
scramble from beam to beam. 

All at once a joist gave way. The beam on which they were 
standing became displaced. The elder had just time to grasp it 
when falling, while the younger, slipping over his body, caught 
hold of his comrade’s legs. In this fearful position the poor lads 
hung, erying vainly for help, for no one was near. 

At length the boy clinging to the beam became exhausted. 
He could no longer support the double weight. He called out to 
the lad below that they were both done for. 

“*Could you save yourself if I were to loose you?’’ replied 
the little lad. ; 

‘*T think I eould,’’ returned the other. 

‘‘Then good-by, and God bless you!’’ cried the little fellow, 
loosing his hold. 

Another second and he was dashed to pieces on the stone floor 
below. His companion clambered to a place of safety. 


The holy God who loves us and is our Father; and man who is 
the child of God, and has sinned against Him; sin which is to be 
condemned and punished; sacrifice, which is love meeting the need 
of sinful men—these are the constant elements of our Savior’s ' 
life. They are in the manger and at the cross, and in the whole 
ministry of redemption. All the elements of redemption are in 
him. ‘“‘I am the truth;’’ ‘‘I am the life.’? He might have said, 
‘‘T am the love; I am the atonement.’’— Alexander McKenzie, D.D. 
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THE KING’S RING. 


‘“Will you lend me your name?’’ said a friend in straightened 
circumstances, to a neighbor who had abundance. 

‘*For what amount ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know exactly; but I have overdrawn my account 
very largely, and the bank is now pulling me up. Unless I get 
some such name as yours I shall be obliged to become bankrupt and 
take the consequences.”’ 

‘“Well, take my name and use it as you like at the office. The 
people there know me, and I know them.”’ 

That name sufficed. The poor man, threatened with bank- 
ruptcy, took the name and presented it. The well-known signature 
was at once honored. He left his burden behind him at the bank. 
His rich friend had stepped between him and:ruin. The trans- 
action was done. The men of business were satisfied. The heart 
of the troubled debtor was lightened, especially as he knew that his 
wealthy neighbor did not mean to come back upon him for the 
money. 

The Son of God has given us His name. We take it and use 
it instead of our own. It suffices. It is the gold tried in the fire 
which maketh rich (Revelation 3:18). The poorest need not be 
troubled at the extent of their poverty ag long as they have that 
name to make use of. It is a name freely presented to us for our 
use; it is so presented to us as to be at the disposal of any needy 
son of Adam. Take this gold, this name, O man—go with it into 
the heavenly market, and buy with it whatever thou needest. 

What the name of a wealthy friend is in a money transaction, 
that the signet or ring of a king does, or at least used to do, in a 
matter of judgment before a court of the realm. Henry the Eighth 
of England was a warm friend of Cranmer, who afterwards, under 
the reign of Mary, was burned for the gospel’s sake. In many 
ways he showed his favor towards this Christian man, upholding 
him against many enemies. Though the king was not a religious 
man, like his son Edward the Sixth, yet he espoused the cause of 
Cranmer and protected him. Many of the nobles hated the good 
man, and sought his ruin. The king was aware of this enmity, 
and one day sending for Cranmer, who had been summoned. before 
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a court of the nobles for some imaginary offence, he took off his 
ring and gave it to Cranmer, telling him, if he should be con- 
demned by the court, to produce this ring and appeal to the king 
himself, promising to take the whole matter into his own hands and 
do him right. The day of trial came. His accusers were many and 
great. They were determined to ruin him and to bring him to 
the stake, for they hated himself, and they hated his religion no 
less—the religion of Christ’s free gospel which through him was 
making way through the land. They resolved to send him to prison 
without delay, and were on the point of doing so when he drew out 
the ring, and held it up with these words:— 
“Stay, good my i:ords; 

I have a little yet to say. Look there, my lords, 

By virtue of. that ring I take my cause 

Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it 

To a most noble judge, the king my master.” 

His accusers were dumb. They were alarmed. The case passed 
at once into the king’s hands. The good man was delivered,—more 
than delivered,—honored by the king. 

The King’s ring has been placed within reach of all of us. 
He to whom the signet royal of heaven belongs holds it up to the 
condemned sons of Adam, saying, Take this ring of mine, and when 
thy manifold accusers, be they the law, the devil, or thine own 
conscience, insist on thy condemnation, take up the royal ring; 
show it to thy adversaries; appeal with it and by it to the King, 
and verily he will take up thy cause without delay. Thou shalt 
be acquitted, and enabled to take up the triumphant challenge, 
‘“Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? It is God 
that justifieth. Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that 
died, yet, rather, that is risen again, who also maketh intercession 
for us.’’ (Romans 8:33-34.) 
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A BEAUTIFUL COMPARISON. 


In the troubled times of Scotland, Sir John Cochrane was con- 
demned to death by the king. The death warrant was on the way. 
Sir John was bidding farewell to his daughter, Grizelle, at the 
prison door. He said: ‘‘Farewell, my darling child; I must die.’’ 
His daughter said: ‘‘No, father, you shall not die.’’ ‘‘But,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the king is against me, and the law is after me, and the 
death warrant is on its way, and I must die. Do not deceive your- 
self, my dear child.’’ The daughter said: ‘‘Father, you shall not 
die,’’ as she left the prison gate. 

At night, on the moors of Scotland, a disguised wayfarer 
stood waiting for the horseman carrying the mail bags containing 
the death warrant. The disguised wayfarer, as the horse came 
by, clutched the bridle and shouted to the rider, ‘‘Dismount!’’ 
He felt for his arms and was about to shoot, but the wayfarer 
jerked him from his saddle and he fell flat. The wayfarer picked 
up the mail bags, put them on his shoulder and vanished in the 
darkness, and fourteen days were thus gained for the prisoner’s 
life, during which the father confessor was pleading for the par- 
don of Sir John Cochrane. 

The second time the death warrant is on its way.. The dis- 
guised wayfarer comes along, and asks for a little bread and a little 
wine, starts on across the moors, and they say: ‘‘Poor man, to 
have to go out such a stormy night; it is dark, and you will lose 
yourself on the moors.’’ ‘‘Oh, no,’’ he says, ‘‘I will not.’? He 
trudged on and stopped amid the brambles and waited for the 
horseman to come carrying the mail bags containing the death 
warrant of Sir John Cochrane. The mail carrier spurred on his 
steed, for he was fearful because of what had occurred on the 
former journey—he spurred on his steed, when suddenly through 
the storm and through the darkness there was a flash of firearms 
and the horse became unmanageable, and as the mail carrier dis- 
charged his pistol in response, the horse threw him, and the dis- 
guised wayfarer put his foot on the breast of the overthrown 
rider and said: ‘‘Surrender now!’’ 

The mail carrier surrendered his arms, and the disguised way- 
farer put upon his shoulder the mail bags, leaped his horse, and 
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sped away into the darkness, gaining fourteen more days for the 
poor prisoner; and before the fourteen days had expired pardon 
had come from the king. The door of the prison swung open, and 
Sir John Cochrane was free. One day when he was standing amid 
his friends, they congratulating him, the disguised wayfarer ap- 
peared at the gate and he said, ‘* Admit him right away.’’ 

The disguised wayfarer came in and said: ‘‘Sir, here are two 
letters; read them, and then cast them into the fire.’’ Sir John Coch- 
rane read them. They were his two death warrants, and he threw 
them into the fire. Then said Sir John: ‘‘To whom am I in- 
debted? Who is the wayfarer that saved my life?’’ And the 
wayfarer threw off the disguise, and, lo, it was Grizelle, the daugh- 
ter of Sir John Cochrane. ‘‘Gracious Heaven!’’ he eried, ‘‘my 
child, my savior, my own Grizelle!’’ 

But a more thrilling story. The death warrant had come forth 
from the King of heaven and earth. It read: ‘‘The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.’’ The death warrant coming on the black horse 
of eternal night. We must die! But breasting the storm and 
putting out through the darkness was a disguised. Wayfarer who 
gripped by the bridle the on-coming doom and fiung it back, and 
put His wounded and bleeding foot on the overthrown rider. Mean- 
while pardon flashed from the Throne, and, “‘Go free! Open the 
gate! Strike off the chain!’’ 

And today your liberated soul stands in the presence of the 
disguised Wayfarer, and as He pulls off the disguise of the seam- 
less robe, you find He is bone of your bone, flesh of your flesh, 
your brother, your Christ, your pardon, your eternal life, let all 
earth and heaven break forth in vociferation. Victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ! 


“A guilty, weak and helpless one, 
On thy kind arms I fall; 

Be Thou my strength and righteousness, 
My Jesus and my all.” 
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THE LITTLE EMIGRANT. 


I was seated in a long car, traveling for thirty miles through 
the northwest of Ireland. On looking round I saw a boy on the 
opposite side of the car. A big tear stood in his eye as he pulled 
out his little bundle, containing a tin plate, a knife and fork and 
mug, together with such other necessaries as emigrants carry. 
These were neatly tied up in a clean, white cloth, out of which. 
he took two slices of bread; one slice he handed me, the other he 
began eating himself. 

‘Ah! I know who put that up for you,’’ said I. 

‘“Yes, sir; mother thought I’d want it on the way; she said, 
‘Maybe, Tom, you’ll feel hungry on the journey.’ ’ 

I asked if he was going far. 

‘“Yes, sir; I’m going to New York.”’ 

‘‘ Are you leaving behind any that you love?’’ I inquired. 

““Yes, sir; I’m leaving my poor mother and three sisters in 
Mullaughmore. And mother’s a widow, sir; I’m her only son; 
and she does take it to heart so, my going away. Still she says, 
‘Tom, it’ll be for the best by and by.’ ’’ 

One tear after another ran down the little emigrant’s cheek, 
and, putting my arm around his neck, I told him how I had come 
from America a few weeks before, and wondered he, so young, 
should go alone to that strange country. 

‘‘Oh, but, sir, I’ve got two sisters across there, who wrote for 
me to go; and sent six pounds for my passage-money; and in their 
letter they said they’d meet me at the landing stage.”’ 

‘*And are you sure that they will meet you?”’ 

‘‘Oh, ’cause I know they love me; they really want to have 
me with them; and in order that I might go they paid my journey 
in the Europa, that sails from Londonderry to-morrow.’’ 

‘That is the very same reason why we trust Jesus,”’ said T, 
‘“because He loves us so much that He paid the passage-money to 
take us to heaven. What your sisters in New York paid was only 
six pounds, but God gave His only Son to die for us. You wil! 
not have to pay a second time, because your sisters have paid 
fully; and we do not, nor can we, pay what Christ has paid to 
take us to heaven. And God really wants to have such sinners as 
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we are with Him, to be happy for ever. You cannot see your 
sisters—they live more than three thousand miles away—but you 
get a letter from them, and so you act upon it. That is faith. Now 
God’s letter, containing a message to us, is this: ‘God so loved 
the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ ’’ 


“JESUS PAID IT ALL.” 


A poor soldier in Russia was sitting in his barracks in deep 
despair, for he owed a great deal of money, and he knew not where 
to get it. He got a piece of paper and made on it a list of all his 
debts, and underneath wrote, ‘‘Who shall pay these debts?’’ He 
then fell asleep, and while in that condition the Emperor of Russia 
passed by, and taking up the paper, read the question. Having 
read it, he took up a pen and signed his name, ‘‘Nicholas,’’ at 
the bottom. When the soldier woke up, he could not believe it. 
He thought it was too good to be true; but in the morning the 
money came round, the debt was paid, and the soldier was free. 
‘<The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.”’ 


CHRIST OUR SUBSTITUTE. 
1 Corinthians 15:3-4. 


A Sabbath-school teacher said to one of her scholars, ‘‘ Alice, 
what will you do when you die and are called to stand before the 
judgment-seat of God to answer for all the sins done here upon 
earth?’’ Her face brightened while she answered, ‘‘Christ died 
for sinners. I will hide behind Him. God will not look at me. He 
will look at Christ.’’ 


Thanks for that hope in One who gave 
His life a ransom from Satan’s power; 
There is no fetter can bind the slave 
Redeemed and freed in Christ’s good hour; 
Whiter than snow we yet shall stand 
In the presence of Him whose own we are; 
And here, as we travel a desert land, 
The light before is our guiding star. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 
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WHY I BELIEVE IN THE ATONEMENT. 


BY ARTHUR W. KELLY. 


Man’s need of an atonement is shown in every page of history, 
It is felt in every day of every life. Every race in every age has 
borne witness to it. Altars have not been built by good men only 
to express their fellowship with God, but by the worst peoples as 
a confession of their sense of sin and of an offended God. The 
nobler the soul, the deeper has become the sense of guilt. Nor have 
all the cruel penances that have been devised been able to quiet 
the conscience. There has still remained the feeling that nothing 
that man ean do, no sacrifice that he could offer, no good deeds 
of his, could make amends for the past. Man’s need and his 
helplessness are not new ideas peculiar to the Christian belief: 
but one proof of the truth of the Christian belief is that it fits 
so perfectly into these undeniable facts. 

In nothing do we gain so glorious a view of God’s character 
as in Christ’s sacrifice. Conscience has always demanded a 
righteous God. It would be a disgrace to any community if it 
made no difference between criminals and good citizens, and we 
could not think of God as holy while letting sin pass unnoticed. 
But no merely human thought of God ever gained so lofty a view 
of his love as to think of his giving his own Son to redeem men 
from sin. In the atonement his holiness and his love reveal him 
more gloriously than any other way in which we can know him. 
His way of salvation is too far above human thoughts and ways 
to have had any source other than his own heart. 

Although the truth in the atonement is so far above what 
is to be found in any other revelation of God, yet with that all 
others agree, and in it they find their crown. In Christ’s death, 
and what it won, truths dimly foreshadowed in nature, as well 
as those more clearly uttered in promise and prophecy, in wor- 
ship and sacrifice, find a full realization. 

In what the story of the cross has wrought is another strong 
proof of its truth, and of the wisdom of God’s plan. Hearts like 
troubled seas, which other messages have sought in vain to still, 
find peace in this. Christ on the cross has had marvelous power 
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to draw all, from the lowest savage to the most learned philosopher. 
His sacrifice and His victory have not only blotted out the evii 
past, but have given courage and strength for the bitter struggles 
in the present, with steadfast hope for the hereafter. 


POWER OF THE ATONEMENT. 


“Thou hast redeemed us to God by thy blood.”—Revelation 5:9. 


‘¢We have the blood of Christ,’’ said the dying Schleiermacher, 
as, in his last moments, be began to count up the grounds of his 
confidence on the brink of the invisible world. Here was a mind 
usually contemplative and profound, that had made the spiritual 
world its home, as it were, for many long years of theological 
study and reflection; that in its tone and temper seemed to be 
prepared to pass over into the supernatural realm without any 
misgivings or apprehensions; that had mused long and speculated 
subtly upon the nature of moral evil; that had sounded the depth 
of reason and revelation with no short plummet line—here was 
a man who, now that death had actually come, and the respon- 
sible human will must now encounter holy justice face to face, 
found that nothing but the blood, the atonement of Jesus Christ, 
could calm the perturbations of his planet-lke spirit. The errors 
and inadequate statements of his theological system, which cluster 
mostly about this very doctrine of expiation, are tacitly renounced 
in the implied confession of guiltiness and need of atonement con- 
tained in these simple words: ‘‘ We have the blood of Christ.’’ 

It is related that Bishop Butler, in his last days, drawing 
nearer to that tribunal where the highest and lowest must alike 
stand in judgment, trembled in spirit, and turned this way and 
that for tranquility of conscience. One of his clergy, among other 
texts, quoted to him the words: ‘‘The blood of Jesus Chrisi 
cleanseth us from all sin.’? A flush of peace and joy passed like 
the bland west wind through his fevered conscience as he made 
answer: ‘‘I have read those words a thousand times, but I never 
felt their meaning as now.’’—Rev. Dr. W. G. T. Shedd. 


1 John 1:7; Hebrews 12:24; 1 Corinthians 11:25. 
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A TALK ON THE ATONEMENT. 


BY THE REV. W. H. MCMILLAN, D.D. 
Hebrews 9:11-28. 


There are many that do not believe in an atonement, for the 
reason that they are not convinced that they need one. They are 
in the condition of the Laodiceans, who thought that they were 
rich and increased in goods, and had need of nothing. The great 
and melancholy fact in the case of all that have not accepted the 
atonement of Christ is that they are ‘‘wretched and miserable and 
poor and blind and naked,’’ but they are ignorant of the fact. 


The Bible gives us no more profound truth than -when it 
asserts that men by nature are ‘‘dead in trespasses and sins.’’ Our 
subject relates not to the indifferent, who are suffering Jesus of 
Nazareth to pass by with no disposition to appeal to Him for His 
Saving power to be exerted upon their souls, but to those whose 
spiritual sensibilities have been aroused to realize their need of 
Him. They believe in the atonement made by Christ for the sins 
of the world, because they know that a good hope of eternal life 
ean rest on no other foundation. 

This letter to the Hebrews was addressed especially to Jews, 
who strongly believed in an atonement to be made by their cere- 
monial offerings, and was designed to point them to the atonement 
made by Jesus Christ. The writer holds up Christ as superior to 
all types of the Old Testament, and to all other grounds of human 
hope. He would have us believe in the atonement of Christ, and 
shows us the reasons for such belief. Let us see what these reasons 
are, 

1. Christ is the great High Priest appointed by God to 
make reconciliation for the sins of His people. It is the Son of 
God Himself in whom we trust to attend to our case in the court 
of eternal justice. Having such a High Priest, who has passed 
into the heavens, ‘‘now to appear in the presence of God for us,”’ 
we can with the best reason hold fast our profession of faith in 
Him. 

2. The place where Christ officiates is where the question of 
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our eternal destiny is to be settled. All the actions of life are to 
come up for settlement before the great white throne, and it is then 
that we need one to stand and speak for us. 

3. Then see what an argument Christ has to offer in our 
behalf. It is the argument of His own blood. He has paid the 
price for our redemption that was ‘nominated in the bond,’’ and 
therefore He has a plea to present to secure our pardon that 
must prevail. ‘‘There is no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus.”’ 

4. Another reason here presented for our trust in the atone- 
ment of Christ is the fact that He acts as a mediator, a peace- 
maker, between God and us; and the reconciliation He secures is 
assured because it rests upon a covenant between God and men, 
which the God of truth will certainly keep. You see that the 
word ‘‘testament’’ or ‘‘covenant’’ is prominently used in this pas- 
sage. Christ is said to be the mediator of the ‘‘new testament.’’ 
When we trust in the atonement of Christ, we are trusting in a 
contract made by God. We cannot be lost without that contract’s 
being broken by God, and therefore the loss of our souls is im- 
possible. A saintly woman was once lying on her bed of death, 
soon to appear in the presence of God, and was asked whether 
it might not after all be possible that she should not be acquitted 
before God, but sent away into condemnation. Her answer showed 
the true ground of our confidence. ‘“‘If I should be econdemned,’’ 
she said, ‘‘I should lose my soul’s life eternally; but God would 
lose more than that. He would lose His honor, for He would be 
breaking His word to me.’’ 

5. The last reason given in our passage for believing in the 
atonement of Jesus is that what He offers us comes to us as His 
bequest. We inherit the promises. Christ has made a will, and 
the blessings of salvation are what He has left to us. When you 
study our Scripture lesson, you will see that the word ‘‘testament’’ 
is used in the sense of a covenant and also in the sense of a be- 
quest. When the ground of our hope is viewed with reference to 
God the Father, it is a covenant that has been established through 
the mediation of Christ; and in it God has bound Himself in econ- 
sideration of what Christ has done for His people to give them 
eternal life. When it is viewed with reference to Christ, it is a 
bequest that He has made, whose provisions we are now to enjoy 
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because He, the testator, has died. On the part of God the Father 
the promises of the gospel are His covenant promises; on the part 
of Christ they are His dying bequest. We believe in the atonement 
of Christ because we are sure that the provisions of Christ’s ‘‘will’’ 
will be faithfully executed, and He says, ‘‘I will that they whom 
Thou hast given Me be with Me where I am; that they may. behold 
My glory.’’ 

Here, then, are the good reasons that we have for believing in 
the atonement of Christ; He as our great High Priest is infinitely 
competent; the plea He has to offer in our behalf is His own blood, 
which is all-sufficient; He appears to offer this plea in the presence 
of God; the success of His intercession for us is assured by the 
covenant obligation of God the Father, and comes to us as the 
dying bequest of our Redeemer, Jesus Christ. We do not follow 
eunningly devised fables when we believe in the atonement of 
Christ; we have the best of reasons to give for the hope that is 
within us. (ees 


THE TRACK WITH THE GOLDEN BOLT. 


The Central Pacific Railway in America, which links the two 
greatest oceans of the world, was completed but a few years ago; 
they began to lay the line at either end, and, after superhuman 
effort, they met in the center. It was a day of intense excitement 
when the line was to be completed, the last rail laid, the last bolt-— 
a golden one—driven home. Men came from all countries to wit- 
ness the ceremony, and many who could not come gathered in the 
cities, where, over the electric wire, the news would instantaneously » 
flash. The bolt was connected, by that same electricity, with the 
bell of the Capitol at Washington, and with the fire-bell at San 
Francisco, and the hammer that drove it home immediately started 
both bells ringing. Thus, because the continent was crossed, the 
bells, both on the east and west, told forth the joy of the people. 
But when Christ completed the spiritual way, and, driving the 
last bolt home, said, ‘‘It is finished,’’ ? think surely the angels on 
the battlements said, ‘‘Ring the bells of heaven, there is joy today;’’ 
at all events, let us ring the bells on earth because, at length, Christ 
has opened up this new and living way by His own blood. 
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It has many names: the Way of Peace, the Way of Truth, 
the Way of Holiness, the Way of Salvation, the Way of God; but 
it is only one way, stretching from earth to heaven. The Cross of 
Calvary is the Golden Bolt, and the glorious gospel of the Blessed 
God is the responsive Silvery Music; but at Calvary— 


It was not a bolt of gold, 

But only a cross of wood, 

Yet the bliss can never be told, 
When its meaning is understood. 


it speaks for the mountains crossed, 
The crooked and rough made plain, 
Of the climax of toil and cost, 

That brings man back to God again. 


The way is complete. Rejoice. 

*Tis finished. Earth’s one with heaven. 
Now to Christ, with heart and with voice, 
Let our trust and our thanks be given. 


Our trust. ’Tis the only way 
We bid to the world farewell. 
And our thanks. Thus only we pay 
For the favor in which we dwell. 
—W. Y. Fullerton in Sword and Trowel. 


ONE DROP OF BLOOD. 

“This is my blood of the new testament, which is shed for many.’’— 
Mark 14:24. 

In an Italian hospital was a severely wounded soldier. A lady 
visitor spoke to him, dressed his wounds, smoothed his pillow, and 
made him all right for the day. When leaving she took a bouquet 
of flowers, and laid it beside his head. The soldier, with his pale 
face and eyes full of tears, looked up and said, ‘‘That is too much 
kindness.’’ She was a lady with a true Italian heart, and looking 
back to the soldier, she quietly replied, ‘‘No, not too much for one 
drop of Italian blood.’’ Shall we not freely own that the con- 
secration of all our powers of body and spirit is not too much to 
give in return for the shedding of our Immanuel’s blood on our 
behalf ? 

1 John 1:7; 1 Peter 1:9; Revelation 1:5. 
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THE DANGER SIGNAL. 


BY THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 
“Christ died for the ungodly.”—Romans 5:6. 


It is clear that those of you who are ungodly—and if you 
are unconverted you are that—are in great danger. Jesus would 
not interpose His life and bear the bloody sweat and crown of 
thorns, and nails, and spear, and scorn unmitigated, and death, 
itself, if there were not solemn need and imminent peril. There is 
danger, solemn danger for you. You are under the wrath of God 
already; and you will soon die, and then, as surely as you live, 
you will be lost, and lost forever; as certain as the righteous will 
enter into everlasting life, you will be driven into everlasting pun- 
ishment. The Cross is the danger signal to you; it warns you 
that if God spared not His only Son, He will not spare you. It is 
the lighthouse, set on the rocks of sin, to warn you that swift and 
sure destruction awaits you if you continue to rebel against the 
Lord. Hell is an awful place, or Jesus had not needed to suffer 
such infinite agonies to save us from it. 

It is also fairly to be inferred that out of this danger only 
Christ can deliver the ungodly, and He only through His 
death. If a less price than that, of the life of the 
Son of God could have redeemed men, He would have been’ 
spared. When a country is at war, and you see a mother give up 
her only boy to fight her country’s battles—her only well-beloved 
blameless son—you know that the battle must be raging very fierce- 
ly, and that the country is in stern danger; for, if she could find 
a substitute for him though she gave all her wealth, she would lavish 
it freely to spare her darling. If she were certain that in his 
heart a bullet would find its target, she must have strong love for 
her country, and her country must be in dire necessity, ere she 
would bid him go. If, then, ‘‘God spared not His Son, but freely 
delivered Him up for us all,’’ there must have been a dread neces- 
sity for it. It must have stood thus; die He, or the sinner must, 
or justice must; and since justice could not, and the Father de- 
sired that the sinner should not, then Christ must; and so He did. 
Oh, miracle of love! I tell you, sinners, you cannot help your- 
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selves, nor can all the priests of Rome or Oxford help you, let them 
perform their antics as they may; Jesus alone can save, and that 
only by His death.' There on the bloody tree hangs all man’s hope; 
if you enter heaven it must be by force of the incarnate God’s 
bleeding out His life for you. You are in such peril that only the 
pierced hand can lift you out of it. Look to Him, at once, I pray 
you, ere the proud waters go over your soul. 

Then let it be noticed—and this the point I want constantly to 
keep before your view—that Jesus died out of pure pity. He must 
have died out of the most gratuitous benevolence to the undeserv- 
ing, because the character of those for whom He died could not have 
attracted Him, but must have been repulsive to His 
holy soul. The impious, the godless — can Christ love 
these for their character? No; He loved them notwith- 
standing their offenses, loved them as creatures fallen and mis- 
erable, loved them according to the multitude of His loving kind- 
nesses and tender mercies, from pity, and from admiration. View- 
ing them as ungodly, yet He loved them. This is extraordinary 
love. I do not wonder that some persons are loved by others, for 
they wear a potent charm in their countenances, their ways are 
winsome, and their characters charm you into affection; ‘‘but God 
commendeth His love towards us in that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us.’’ He looked at us, and there was not a solitary 
beauty spot upon us; we were covered with ‘‘wounds and bruises 
and putrefying sores,’’’ distortions, defilements, and pollutions; and 
yet, for all that, Jesus loved us. He loved us because He would love 
us; because His heart was full of pity, and He could not let us 
perish. Pity moved Him to seek the most needy objects, that His 
love might display its utmost ability in lifting men from the low- 
est degradation and putting them in the highest position of holi- 
ness and honor. 

Observe another inference. If Christ died for the ungodly, 
this fact leaves the ungodly no excuse if they do not come to Him, 
and believe in Him unto salvation. Had it been otherwise they 
might have pleaded, ‘‘We are not fit to come.’’ But you are 
ungodly, and Christ died for the ungodly—why not for you? I 
hear the reply, ‘‘But I have been go vile.”? Yes; you have been im- 
pious, but your sin is not worse than this word ungodly will com- 
pass. Christ died for those who were wicked, thoroughly wicked. 
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The Greek word is so expressive that it must take in your case, 
however wrongly you have acted. ‘‘But I cannot believe that 
Christ died for such as I am,’’ says one. Then, sir, mark! I hold 
you to your words, and charge you with contradicting the Eternal 
God to His teeth, and making Him a liar. Your statement gives God 
the lie. The Lord declares that ‘‘Christ died for the ungodly,’’ and 
you say He did not; what is that but to make God a liar? How 
can you expect mercy if you persist in such proud unbelief? Be- 
lieve the divine revelation. Close in at once with the gospel. 
Forsake your sins and believe in the Lord Jesus, and you shall 
surely live. 


THE LIVING HEART OF THE GOSPEL. 


In the concluding chapter of his book on ‘‘The Death of 
Christ,’’ Dr. James Denney sums up his position regarding the 
place which the death of Christ should occupy in Christian thought 
and teaching. He says: ‘‘The death of Christ is the central thing | 
in the New Testament and in the Christian religion as the New 
Testament understands it. * * * The Cross and the word of 
the Cross—the Cross and the rationale of it in relation to the love 
of God and the sin of man—are for religion one thing. This being 
so, it is apparent that both for the propagation and for the scientific 
construction of the Christian religion the death of Christ is of 
supreme importance.’’ 

We agree with Dr. Denney as to the place of supreme im- 
portance which the death of Christ occupies in the Christian system, 
but we think that he has thrown it out of its proper perspective 
by failing to put it into right relation to His life. The work of 
Christ is a unity, covering the whole of His life from the manger to 
the cross. Incarnation is its starting point, resurrection its climax, 
and death its center. The death of Christ is not to be separated 
from His incarnation on the one hand, or from His resurrection 
on the other. All are parts of one redemptive unity. The purpose 
of His incarnation, of His death and of His resurrection is one. 
But there is good reason why His death has been made prominent. 
‘‘He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, yea, the 
death of the ecross.’’ His humiliation began with His birth and 
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ended with His death. In all the stages of His life there was a 
constant giving out and giving up of self. His will was perfectly 
surrendered to the will of His Father. His whole life was in per- 
fect keeping with His final sacrifice. Death did not come to Him 
in the fulfillment of His mission; it was the fulfillment of His 
mission. His sacrifice was not complete until His life was given 
up in death. It was His death that gave to His sacrificial life its 
saving efficacy. 

His death must therefore be looked upon as occupying an 
essential place in the economy of redemption. It was not a mere 
incident, it was a consummation. It was not the inevitable result 
of a conflict between divine holiness and human sin. ‘‘In the 
sacrifice of Calvary,’’ says Sabatier, ‘‘the Victim is not devoted, 
he devotes Himself.’’ The Lamb of God was bound to the saeri- 
ficial altar by the cords of love and not by the cords of fate. He 
chose to die. He laid down His life of Himself. 

But while the death of Christ is the crowning act of sacrifice, 
it is, as we have seen, part of one great and glorious whole. Coming 
before it is the earthly life, following after it is the risen life, and 
from these it must not be separated. The Christ became man that 
He might die; He died that He might redeem; He rose again as the 
living Redeemer that He might bring our sinful race into the 
actual realization of His great redemption. 

A prominent place must be given in Christian thought to the 
personal equation in the work of Christ. That is to say, salvation 
ought to be represented as coming to man from Christ Himself, 
and not from something abstract from Him, called His work. 
Salvation is in and from the person of the living Christ. Christ 
Himself says, “‘I am the way,’’ the living way by which human 
souls pass into fellowship with the Father. 

Brooding over this deep problem David Livingstone, the 
African missionary, made the following entry in his diary: ‘‘ What 
is the Atonement of Christ ? It is Himself. It is the inherent 
and everlasting mercy of God made apparent to human eyes and 
ears.’’ These words from a practical man touch the core of the 
matter. Christ is the Atoner in whom God reconciles the world 
to himself; He is the Mediator by whom God and man are brought 
together; He is the Propitiator through whose voluntary sacrifice 
the sorrowing love of God finds relief; He is the Redeemer who 
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gives Himself a ransom for all to effect their release from the 
guilt and power of sin; He is the Savior who by the sacrifice of 
Himself brings deliverance to the race. Salvation is in Him, and 
not in something which He has done and put to the credit of 
others. ‘‘He is the propitiation for our sins.’? ‘‘In whom we 
have redemption through His blood.’’ We are justified freely by 
God’s grace ‘‘through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus.’’ 
In these sample texts the emphasis is put upon what Christ is, 
upon Him as the doer rather than upon ‘‘His work’’ as something 
separate from Him. Salvation being in Him it can be obtained 
only by personal connection with Him. The faith that is vital and 
saving must terminate upon the Christ who became dead, and who 
is alive forevermore. _ 

Further, the Atonement is to be looked upon as a spiritual 
reality. On the divine side it is something realized in the spirit 
of Christ. Into His pure spirit He took up the world’s sin, ex- 
hausting its curse. We never reach the heart of the Atonement 
until we get behind the physical sufferings of Christ, and freeing 
ourselves from preconceived, materialistic conceptions, come face 
to face with the spiritual reality and experience of which these 
sufferings were but the outward expression. In His atoning work 
Christ ‘‘made His soul an offering for sin;’’ ‘‘He poured out His 
soul unto death.’’ When entering the final stage of His life-long 
passion He exclaimed, ‘‘My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death.’’ It was in the inner sanctuary of His soul that His great 
self-offering, by which the world’s redemption was achieved, was 
made. 

On the human side it is something realized in the spirit of 
man. It is man who receives the Atonement. As a spiritual force 
the Atonement has for the sphere of its action the spirit of man. 
The salvation which it secures is consciously enjoyed; the burden 
of condemnation is rolled away; the sunshine of divine forgiving 
love floods the heart, and man is consciously brought into right 
relation to God and to the order of His universe. In a word, He 
is brought into moral oneness with God.—American Weekly. 
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VICARIOUS. SUFFERING. 


BY THE REV. DR. L. M. CLARKE. 

“He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities.”—Isaiah 53:5. 

‘This morning I want to speak to you about ‘Vicarious Suf- 
fering’—suffering which is occasioned by another and which is 
endured for another. This fifty-third of Isaiah stands solitary in 
the entire realm of human literature. It has no parallel anywhere 
and therefore I beg you, at the outset, to notice its historical setting. 


“‘The miserable years of the Hebrew exile in Babylon have 
dragged themselves almost to the end and the weary people are 
about to return to Jerusalem. King Cyrus has already issued his 
edict that grants the Jews their liberty and the caravans are now 
making ready for the long march over the desert. But see what 
they are taking with them! Not much wealth, not great treasure, 
but some most astonishing ideas—ideas which they did not carry 
into Babylon, but truths which their experience in captivity has 
taught them, and one of these colossal truths is this truth of 
vicarious suffering. The years of this exile have brought home to 
the heart of Israel that their banishment is to serve some wide and 
splendid purpose. That generation of Jews was not suffering for 
its own sins, but for the sins of others, the fathers of years before. 
And as the faith of Israel meditates upon such a hard and unwel- 
come fact, there is born in the soul of the nation this magnificent 
consciousness, which from now on takes possession of its very 
genius—the consciousness that Israel is a vicarious sufferer, suffer- 
ing for another and suffering because of another. And now under 
the inspiration of this conviction some great prophet begins to draw 
that remarkable series of portraits, which are the chief glory of 
the last half of the book of Isaiah. First, there is the picture of 
the nation as a whole, committed to this vicarious work, on behalf 
of the nations of the world. 


‘But the second portrait comes quickly after and the first 
seems to dissolve itself in this. Not now the picture of the nation 
as a whole, but the chastened and redeemed remnant of the nation— 
this is to be the vicarious sufferer. Only a few will come out of 
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Babylon and accept their high calling of God to bear His truth 
among the nations. And then this picture dissolves into a third, 
so wonderful, so tender, so glorious, that it has no equal in all the 
record of human life. This unknown prophet of Israel now rises 
to the very summit of his power and with a few bold strokes he 
sketches this amazing cartoon. 

*‘Look! Some nameless Form rising vaguely out of the mists 
and shadows of the future—some Figure so noble and so pathetic— 
whose face you cannot distinctly see, but whose character you in- 
stantly discern, some vicarious Sufferer whose pain and woe are all 
another’s, and whose burden is another’s burden, and yet whose 
affliction is the blessing of the world and whose stripes are for the 
healing of human anguish! See how that matchless picture lives on 
and on! As Michael Angelo flung his judgment scene upon the 
dome of the Sistine Chapel, so this Hebrew genius lifted high 
above all the other achievements of Old Testament ‘prophecy this 
superb outline of the vicarious Sufferer. 

**Tf you ask me whether this ancient writer really saw by in- 
spiration the person of Jesus Christ, far, far away, and knew that 
he was describing the Man of Nazareth, I do not believe he did. I 
think he wrote much better than he knew. I believe he had looked 
into the very heart of human life and that he, at last, had come 
to know that vicarious suffering is what holds the world together. 
I believe he meant to personify that final and everlasting truth, and 
in doing it he gave free rein to his divine genius, and thus he por- 
trayed a Figure so wonderful, so complete, so precious that no 
character in history answers it so well as Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, our Lord. 

‘“By the universal consent this fifty-third chapter of Isaiah 
finds its realization only in our divine Redeemer. The supreme 
Savior must be the supreme vicarious Sufferer, and all lesser 
saviors must travel the same road and be wounded for others’ 
transgressions, and bruised for others’ iniquities. Now, then, I 
want to follow the prophet’s method, and, beginning with the facts 
of common life, go forward into the truth of the vicarious & suiteritig 
of Jesus Christ. 

‘‘First of all, as soon as we begin to think upon what happens 
around us, we are made to know that there are two kinds of pain. 
One kind is of the nature of punishment and penalty, but the other 
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is very different. Constituted as the world surely is, transgression 
brings suffering which is punitive. But it is a terrible mistake to 
suppose that this is the only kind of suffering there is. All pain is 
not penalty. My point this morning is to emphasize the suffering 
that contains no element of penalty, no twinge of punishment, but 
which is purely vicarious—caused by another and endured for the 
sake of another. 

‘‘When Henry Drummond was in Edinboro, trying to save 
the students from their sins, the men poured their confessions and 
their confidences into his wide open heart, as the muddy streams 
and rivers empty their discolored waters into the sea, and one 
night he came to the close of a busy day with his strong soul sick 
and with his mind bleeding and torn and he went to his home like a 
man who had suddenly grown old. <A friend who observed him 
asked him if he were ill. ‘Yes,’ said Drummond. ‘I am sick— 
sick for the sins of these poor fellows.’ And then he added in 
wonder: ‘How does God stand it?’ That is vicarious suffering! 

‘*Oh, look around your own life. We are all so bound together 
that we are continually drawing others within the influence and 
consequences of our own deeds. Yonder is a man who told me that 
every gray hair in his mother’s head was made white by some sin 
of his! Oh, if we could only keep our misdoings to ourselves and 
bear in our own lives the full measure of suffering which they 
entail! But we never can! We never can! I doubt if a sin was 
ever committed when the vicarious suffering that it occasioned did 
not exceed the punitive suffermg that it involved. The prodigal 
son goes into the far country, but you will never believe that he 
reaps the only bitter harvest. Remember the innocent father who 
reaps a harvest he never sowed. Look out into life and see how we 
are constantly entangling others in the meshes: of:our own mis- 
takes. Yes, look out and see how splendidly men and women as- 
sume burdens which others have flung upon them, going bravely 
and even joyfully into suffering, which for them is not a punish- 
ment, but a sacrament! 

‘“‘I say such suffering is a sacrament—it is a visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual grace. Vicarious suffering! Human life 
toiling up the shining steeps of splendid character! Bearing an- 
other’s griefs. Carrying another’s sorrows. Wounded for the 
transgressions of another and bruised for another’s iniquities. It is 
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the path which every savior must tread—via crucis, via lucis. 

““We have just left behind us the anniversary of Lincoln’s 
birth, and I do not feel that we estimate the character of that ‘first 
American’ when we discuss his genius for doing this and that. He 
has been called a military strategist, and perhaps he was—I do not 
know. He has been described as a great statesman—and perhaps 
he was—I really do not know. But I do not believe that either of 
these assertions touches the grandeur of that man. I tell you the 
greatness of Lincoln is not seen until we discern him as the great 
vicarious sufferer of our American history! 


That spirit, fit for sorrow, 
As the sea for storms to beat upon. 


‘“We call him by pre-eminence the savior of our country. His 
furrowed face was worn with the woes of others. His heart was 
torn for the hardships that others had to meet. Through the 
‘thick night’ he heard the trumpet blow and into that blackness of 
civil war he led his hosts—the supreme sufferer among them all! 

“‘But, again. I want now to consider two vital facts in con- 
nection with vicarious suffering. First, it is the condition of 
progress. In nature, in morals, in government and in religion, this 
is the unfailing law. The comforts, our ideas, our faith—-all come 
to us along a track of blood. I wonder if you remember those 
strange words of Paul—words which at first seem to shock us with 
surprise—where he says that he is eager to fill up his part of that 
which is lacking of the sufferings of Christ. What can he mean? 
Why, he means exactly this, that we are saying, that sufferings 
for others condition all spiritual advancement. 

“Tt is true that Jesus Christ left behind Him a great body of 
vicarious suffering which somehow has given to the world a new 
impulse. But Paul says that Christ has unveiled this law—this 
eternal law of attainment; and we who believe in Christ accept 
that law and thus fill up what is lacking in the sufferings of Jesus. 

“‘Tet me make it plain. Is not suffering the method of per- 
fection—vicarious suffering—suffering purely and wholly for 
others? To talk about suffering for its own sake as something 
to rejoice in and to be thankful for, is sheer absurdity. To call 
pain pleasure and misery a fascination—all that is mere cant. But 
to recognize the perfecting power of suffering is simply to recognize 
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fact. It was said of Kubelik, the young violinist, that all he 
needed to make him supreme was a touch of suffering. 

‘“‘But come with me into the lives of men round about us. 
You notice that softer and gentler tone in a friend of yours who 
used to be so cold and harsh and unfeeling. Yes, he has been wound- 
ed for another’s transgression and he has been carrying the grief of 
some one who was very dear to him. You see what vicarious suf- 
fering has done for him. You have known some strong, proud 
woman, self-sufficient and indifferent to religion, until her son 
begins to slip away into sin, and then, how the vicarious sufferer 
begins to change! A new consciousness of need; a new turning 
to God; a new discovery of spiritual realities; a new sympathy 
and a new patience. Yes, she is filling up her part of what is 
lacking of the sufferings of Christ! What Christ heretofore had 
not done for her by his sufferings is done for her by her own 
vicarious experience. 

“‘T do not think that any man has risen to his full height who 
has never taken upon his soul the life of some brother man and 
earried his griefs and borne his sorrows. One of the most beautiful 
things I know about this congregation which worships in this place 
is the fact that so many homes among us are personally and directly 
suffering vicariously for other homes of misfortune and sorrow and 
woe. Troubles which you have not occasioned, you are willing to 
bear, and you yourself rise higher because of the effort you make 
to lift another’s life. But if this is the law of progress, what is . 
the explanation of it. Why is it that suffering has such strange 
perfecting power? Did you never think of it that this voluntary, 
vicarious suffering is all because human hearts love each other ? 

““Tf Henry Drummond had not loved those Edinboro Uni- 
versity men, he never would have been ‘sick for their sins.’ If that 
mother had not loved her wastrel son she never would have been 
wounded for his transgressions or bruised for his iniquities. When 
you see a man stooping his shoulders in order to receive a great 
burden, which he need not carry unless he chooses—a burden 
created by the wrong of another—you may conclude.that the secret 
of such vicarious suffering is a splendid passion. Oh, it is this 
that makes life the glorious thing it is. In one of Zangwill’s 
stories he uses this startling expression: ‘Even God has His ow» 
hell—His love for men!’ Think of it! 
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‘“You have been plunged into agony and fear and distress— 
yes, let me say it—you have been flung into hell—through no fault 
of yours—and you have writhed there in pain and woe—why! 
Oh, it is because of your love! Without love there can be no hell! 
And so we come to this great position—that love completes itself, 
crowns itself, finally and forever, in vicarious suffering. ‘I would 
go to the gates of hell with a friend,’ said one, ‘through thick and 
thin.’ Said the other, ‘I would go in!’ And some of you know, 
perhaps, what that experience is! 

‘‘Now, then, we are ready to consider the vicarious suffering 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. I venture to think that we all have felt 
at times that the popular understanding of the Atonement lacks a 
certain element of genuineness which keeps it from commanding 
our full and strong allegiance. We talk so easily about Jesus 
Christ’s suffering in our stead, and we sing so readily, 


Thine the thorn and mine the crown. 


‘“We have employed that word ‘substitute,’ in order to teach 
this wonderful truth, and we had said that He died that we might 
not die. And yet, I submit, we cannot shake off the feeling that all 
this language makes the Atonement of Christ more like a fiction 
than a fact. 

‘‘There is nothing said in scripture about Christ being our 
substitute. There is nothing said about His suffering in our stead. 
There is nothing said about His suffering being of the nature of 
punishment. But it is said that He suffered for our sake, and that 
He died for our sin, and the difference is immeasureable—the dif- 
ference between fiction and reality. How can I transfer to another 
my own personal guilt; my own broken conscience; my own im- 
paired will? Another may suffer for me, but no one can be punished 
for me. No, the guilt of my sin is mine, and by no process of 
transference can the penalty be carried away from me and placed 
upon Jesus Christ. 

‘‘Well, then, what is this vicarious suffering of our blessed 
Lord and Redeemer? Ah, it is the same in its nature as when men 
here below suffer because of another’s wrong and for another’s 
sake. Did you ever try to save some soul you love from the evil 
that was destroying him? Have you ever followed here and there 
into the haunts of sin a friend whom you were bearing on your 
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heart? If you have, you can understand something of the vicar- 
ious suffering of Jesus Christ. You can know a little, at least, of 
the burden that sin is to God, Who loves all men to the uttermost 
and Who would save them from the curse of evil. Then it is you 
learn something of the hateful horror of sin, when you see how 
hard it is to rescue from it some one you love. You feel its pres- 
ence. You come close to its dreadful workings. You are suffering 
because of another and for the sake of another. But you are not 
standing in his stead. You are not taking any position of sub- 
stitute, yet you are truly wounded for his transgressions and 
bruised for his iniquities. Now, then, if you have ever tried to bear 
the sins of another like this, you can appreciate Drummond’s ex- 
clamation as he thought of the men he was trying to help out of 
sin and shame, when he said, ‘How can God ever stand it?’ 


‘‘Surely there is no fiction here. Do you ask me where is the 
power of Christ’s sufferings for us?) Why, go down into common 
life and learn the answer. Yonder I see a father and he is carrying 
the burden of a son’s shame. If anything on earth will make that 
son into a new man, it is the vision of such suffering. Again, I 
see a young woman voluntarily assuming the burden of a sister’s 
wrong-doing. Joyfully she accepts the poorer and narrower life 
than another may be delivered from her misery, and if anything 
ean keep that sister worthy of such love, it will be the conscious- 
ness that such love is surrendering gladly on her behalf. 


*‘T appeal to your own deepest selves, God keep us from all 
sin, but most of all, God keep us from those things which make 
others suffer. God keep us from needlessly rolling huge boulders 
upon the hearts of those who love us best of all. But this is not the 
whole of it. God also give to every one of us a taste of that divine 
joy which comes only when we have been wounded for another’s 
transgression and have been bruised for another’s iniquities, when 
we have borne another’s griefs and carried another’s sorrows, and 
have looked out of the travail of our souls and have been satisfied. 

‘‘Oh, the joy of being a savior! It is this which keeps God 
glad while He bears the sin of the world. Who for the joy that 
was set before Him endured the cross. Oh, the joy of being a 
savior, I say again. There is no bliss this side of heaven, and I ean 
imagine no greater bliss in heaven, none like the bliss of so entering 
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into another’s woe as to lift him out of it. And this is the joy 
of our Lord, and this joy He gives unto us through the experience 
of vicarious suffering.’’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


HE WAS A GENTLEMAN. 


A few days ago I was passing through a pretty, shady street, 
where some boys were playing at base ball. Among their number 
was a little lame fellow, seemingly above twelve years old—a pale, 
sickly-looking child, supported on two crutches, and who evidently 
found much difficulty in walking, even with such assistance. 

The lame boy wished to join the game, for he did not seem to 
see how much his infirmity would be in his own way, and how much 
it would hinder the progress of such an active spor+ as base ball. 

His companions, very good naturedly, tried to persuade him to 
stand at one side and let another take his place; and I was glad to 
notice that none of them hinted that he would be in the way, but 
that they all objected for fear he would hurt himself. 

‘‘Why, Jimmy,’’ said one, ‘‘you can’t run, you know.”’ 

‘Oh, hush!’’ said another—the tallest in the party; ‘‘never 
mind, I’ll run for him,’’ and he took his place by Jimmy’s side, 
prepared to act. ‘‘If you were like him,’’ he said, aside to the 
other boys, ‘‘you wouldn’t want to be told of it all the time.’’ 

As I passed on I thought to myself that there was a true gen- 
tleman.—Ram’s Horn. 


DEATH FOR A BROTHER. 


A Washington telegram says that John Beeman, a negro 
preacher, has made an application to President Roosevelt to be 
allowed to die on the gallows for his brother, David Beeman, the 
date of execution being July 26. The preacher says he is a good 
man and his brother a bad man. His sacrifice would have a ten- 
dency to convert his brother. The offer of the negro has caused a 
wave of sympathy throughout the country for both him and the 
condemned man, and a petition is being circulated to save the 


prisoner. 
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ATONEMENT UNIVERSAL. 


We frequently affirm that atonement is not known in nature 
or in providence; the assertion will admit of a good deal of inquiry. 
We see constantly the innocent suffering for the sins of the cuilty, 
and the guilty relieved from deserved suffering in consequence of 
the suffering of the innocent. We scarcely know any one principle 
more universal in the providential government of God than sub- 
stitution. If a portion of a tree is injured, the tree robs every 
other portion, in order to repair the part that has suffered. So of 
the animal economy: every part of the body suffers in sympathy 
with that which has been injured, and suffers in order to benefit 
and restore the injured. In the family: when a son goes astray, 
he does not suffer alone; the innocent suffer no less than he. Per- 
haps he brings his mother in sorrow to the grave; and from her 
death-bed comes an impulse that restores him to virtue. He is 
saved through her suffering. Often one who has brought upon 
himself, through his acts and his follies, dangerous sickness, is 
saved from death by the unwearied care and pains of the good, 
and the pure and the good who not seldom forfeit their lives in 
restoring and saving the violator of some physical law. 

The result of evil is not limited to the guilty, but spreads to 
all. The penalty of sin was paid not alone by those who were re- 
sponsible for it; it was paid also by those whose lives had been 
a protest against it; and by their suffering they brought liberty 
to the Nation, to innocent and guilty alike. When a generation 
by selfishness and lethargy has allowed the light of religion to go 
out, the light is restored at the expense of toil and suffering, and 
not seldom martyrdom, on the part of those who are supremely 
innocent. Ridley and Latimer and Cranmer died; their blood pur- 
chased spiritual redemption. 


In fact, it would be more true to say that atonement is uni- 
versal in nature and in providence, and that the atoning work of 


our Lord is only the crowning example of a principle everywhere 
prevailing. 
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THE CRUCIFIXION. 
BY PRESIDENT STRYKER. 


Dr. Stryker began his sermon by quoting entire a poem begin- 

ning. 
I see the crowd in Pilate’s hall, 
I mark their wrathful mien. 
Their loud and awful call, 
With blasphemy between; 
And of that shouting multitude 
I feel that I am one, 
And in the din of voices rude 
I recognize my own. 

Dr. Stryker then said: ‘‘It was the darkest day of time. It 
was the darkest day of Earth’s long night before the brightest 
dawn. In inconceivable and manifold torture, He hung by four 
great wounds. The nails had been malleted home; then six hours 
of suffering and then death. Seven utterances of His are given 
to us in various ways, with but one consent, by the four evangelists. 
My texts are seven; seventy times seven in their combined power, 
one in their absolute meaning. God grant that we, in this hour, 
may take them to heart: ‘Father, forgive them for they know not 
what they do:’ ‘Verily, I say unto you, this day shalt thou be with 
Me in Paradise;’ ‘Woman, behold thy son; son, behold thy 
mother’; ‘Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani’; ‘I thirst’; ‘Father, into 
Thy hands I commit My spirit;’ ‘It is finished.’ ’’ 

Dr. Stryker said that to read these words without reverence 
would be impossible. ‘‘I ask you,’’ he said, ‘‘to see how each is a 
text, like a waymark upon a broad avenue. Here are life, light, 
law, wondering without an end. I would press them upon your 
reason, and, God grant, upon your hearts. There is no lip upon 
which forgiveness is more becoming, and yet He uttered no prayer 
that He be forgiven. He of all men, He never asked that He be 
forgiven. There is a mighty pressure of lesson on the negative 
side in this. Reviled, He reviled not again. God knows how quick 
we are to beat back anger with anger. On the positive side of 
the prayer, ‘Father, forgive them,’ He taught us that if we do not 
forgive men with Christ we cannot be forgiven by Christ.’’ 
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The preacher took up each of the texts as he had given them 
and spoke beautifully of the lessons taught by the Master. His 
word to the thief on the cross, he said, was the type of all affection; 
spoke of the third text as being all domestic. ‘‘He remembered 
the love that had borne Him and followed Him, and tenderly re- 
membered the disciple who had trusted Him. He gave His mes- 
sage to Mary and to John,’’ said Dr. Stryker, who then spoke of 
the twenty-second psalm as the psalm of the cross, leading to the 
twenty-third psalm, the psalm of the crook, and next to it the 
psalm of the crown. Dr. Stryker said no cup was put to Christ’s 
lips but a cup of vinegar, and yet it was He who said, ‘‘He that 
giveth a cup of cold water in My name shall never thirst, for I will 
give him of the water of life.’’ Christ’s prayer, ‘‘Father, into 
Thy hands I commit My spirit,’’ proved that He died as He lived, 
lived as He taught, ‘‘Lord, Thy will be done.’’ This wasvall prayers 
in one and no prayer will outlast that. It was absolute surrender. 

The speaker dwelt upon the word finished, saying it was ‘‘the 
first shout of the victor. The agony was over, the sacrifice accomp- 
lished, the battle fought. It was the last word in a tragedy of pain, 
penalty, power and peace. That accursed cross is now a badge of 
honor. It testifies of all the pain in the world, of death unto sin 
and a life unto God. Once it was a cross, now it is a sword, yet, a 
scepter. You may stud it with diamonds, bestrew it with rubies, 
but wear it upon your breast. Oh, Galilean, Thou hast conquered, 
conquer me. Nail my sins to the cross and write my name in the 
Book of Life. Oh, crucified compassion, forgive me, for I knew 
not what I did. I may not live as Enoch, but I may as David; not 
as Joseph, but as Jacob; not as Ruth, but as Rahab; not as Stephen, 
but as Peter; not as John, but along with the crucified robber who 
believed that day.’’ 


* 
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ATTUNEMENT. 


In the Elizabethan period of English literature religious 
writers made use of the word attunement as a synonym for atone- 
ment. After a time the word dropped out of use much to the 
impoverishment of religious nomenclature, for the idea expressed by 
it was not only fundamentally correct, but the word itself appealed 
to the imagination in a powerful way, and was suggestive of wide 
and varied practical application. Fortunately one of the latest 
discoveries of modern science affords us the opportunity of recov- 
ering the word. In wireless telegraphy, as perfected by Marconi, 
one of the most important features is the tuning of each receiver 
to its own transmitter, so that it will respond to it alone. This 
tuning of the receiver and transmitter is determined by the pitch 
of frequency with which certain electric waves pass through the 
ether. If, for instance, the transmitter radiates 500,000 vibrations 
a second, the receiver must be tuned to take messages at 500,000 
vibrations. According to the same principle, a tuning fork will 
respond only to another tuning fork having exactly the same num- 
ber of vibrations per second. This arrangement of tuning is neces- 
sary in order to secure secrecy in the transmission of messages by 
wireless telegraphy. Suppose a message is sent by Marconi from 
Nova Seotia to his receiving station in Cornwall, England, his 
transmitter sets in motion electrical waves which passing through 
the ether cross the ocean and strike the wire suspended from the 
mast at the receiving station, and register themselves upon the re- 
ceiving apparatus. But should there be ten thousand receivers 
along the English coast, the message will be received only by the 
one which is tuned to the transmitter. 

So when God and man are attuned, correspondence is opened 
up between them. The soul that is attuned to God hears messages 
that others hear not. To him are given the sacred intimacies of a 
divine friendship. The softest vibrations of the divine voice 
awaken within him a glad response, and his answer to its 
faintest whisperings is, ‘‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.’’ 

Among the most wonderful possibilities in the development of 
the Marconi system of wireless telegraphy is that of sending and 
receiving multiplex messages. All the ships of a fleet, or the di- 
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visions of an army, can receive the same secret message at the 
same time. And if a government has all its instruments tuned to 
the same number of vibrations it can send the same secret mes- 
sage to all its representatives in every part of the world. The 
principle of transmission is the same as when a stone is cast into 
a quiet pond and the waves go rippling in every direction until 
they reach the shore. So the ethereal waves set in motion by the 
Marconi instrument spread out in every direction just as far as the 
initial force will carry them; and wherever they touch a receiver 
to which they are attuned they communicate, by means of the Morse 
alphabet, the message with which they have been charged. 

Here we have a new and profoundly suggestive illustration 
of the method of divine communication. God is at the center of 
things; the vibrations of His voice fill the world. There is not a 
soul anywhere which the vibrations of His voice do not touch. But, 
alas, many are unresponsive; they are not putting themselves 
in that attitude in which God can open up communication with 
them. ‘‘He that is of the truth,’’ says Jesus, ‘‘heareth My voice.”’ 
There is something in every honest heart that responds to the 
truth. The reason why the voice of God fails to find an echo 
in some hearts is because they are not true. The true soul, the 
sincere soul, is the soul that is in tune with God and hears His 
message when it comes. 

Now, the work of Christ is to bring men into attunement with 
God, and the method by which this is done is designated justifica- 
tion. To justify is to put right, to bring into adjustment, to put into 
tune. ‘‘Being justified’’—adjusted, attuned—‘‘by faith, we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ The attunement 
is something which is inwardly received. ‘‘We joy in God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by Whom we have now received the at-one- 
ment,’’ or the attunement. By Christ inward harmony is restored, 
by Him sin is forgiven, and man is reconciled to God. This per- 
sonal adjustment, or attunement, is thus something which comes 
within the range of experience. It includes not only the bringing 
of man into tune with God, but also the bringing of him into 
tune with himself, by the expulsion of every disturbing element 
from his soul, by the pacifying of his conscience, and by making his 
life chime with the music of heaven. It includes also the bringing 
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of man into tune with the providence of God, so that his wishes 
harmonize with God’s appointments, and his life, freed from fiction, 
becomes part of the divine order in the world. It includes likewise 
the attuning of man to his social surroundings. When Christ 
comes into the life social jarrings and discords are harmonized. 
He made of Jew and Gentile one new man, so making peace; and 
he is able to make one all classes of society. His love is the keynote 
of all social harmonies. When it enters the heart it puts an end 
to all bitterness and strife. It ‘‘attunes to order the chaotic din’’ 
that reigns in society. It takes out of life the discordant note of 
selfishness, and by awakening love restores man to his lost place 
in the celestial harmonies. The soul that is thus attuned to all 
its Godward, selfward and manward relations, is well described 
by Longfellow as one, 
“Who through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 
Still hears in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies.” 

To one who is in tune with God nothing can intercept or obstruct 
the message which is sent to Him, as nothing can obstruct or in- 
tercept the ethereal waves set in motion by the Marconi transmitter. 
They will pass through mountains as easily as they pass through 
an electric wire. They break down all barriers in their onward 
movement. So in the deepest dungeon, on the loneliest island, and 
in the remotest desert, man may hear the voice of God speaking to 
him. But the voice of God cannot be heard by the ear of sense; its 
vibrations make no impression upon the surrounding air; they stir 
not the waves of the earthly atmosphere; they come through the 
subtle ether of the spiritual world, and striking upon the inner ear 
of the soul they waken an instant response when the soul is attuned 
to them. 

The tuning of the transmitter and receiver in use in wireless 
telegraphy is a difficult and delicate process. We gain some sug- 
gestion of what it means by comparing it with the tuning of a 
musical instrument, a violin, for instance. In tuning a violin the 
key is screwed up till the tense chord sounds the concert pitch. The 
strings are stretched to the breaking point to make them tuneful. 
We are now in the process of tuning. God is preparing us for 
perfect music hereafter. The discords are being gradually taken 
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out of life. We are being fashioned by the hands of God for 
sweeter and more entrancing harmonies than the mind of mortal 
ever received. The Great Unseen is establishing communication 
with us, which is to last forever. The attunement is sometimes hard 
to accomplish. To bring our ill-sorted nature into harmony with 
God’s will means many a sore wrench and heart-ache. And it 
sometimes takes the whole of life to complete the process. But 
the result is well worth all that it costs, for our highest blessedness 
here and hereafter is found in our perfect attunement to the good, 
and acceptable, and perfect will of God.—American Weekly. 


A BEAUTIFUL ACT. 


Mlle. Anne Dronsert, a promising pupil of the Conservatoire, 
was sitting one morning at her window, in the Rue Sertier, when a 
poor woman came along the street singing in a low and broken 
voice in the hope of earning a few sous. Her glance was directed 
pitifully toward the houses on either side, but the windows all re- 
mained closed, and the much-needed help came not. She turned 
sorrowfully away to try her fortune in another quarter, but the 
aching limbs refused to carry her further, and the poor wretch sank 
down on the pavement. It was but the work of a moment for Anne 
Dronsert to fly down the stairs to the succor of her unfortunate 

sister, to raise her from the ground, and to read starvation plainly 

written on her wan features. Money she had none to give—her 
own studies and the necessities of daily life absorbed the whole of 
her little pittance—but she took the woman’s hand in hers, and 
with the full force of her young voice woke the echoes in the street 
with one of the airs which had so often won the admiration of the 
professors at the Conservatoire. Like magic the windows on all 
sides flew open, and at the conclusion of the song a shower of silver 
pieces rained down, until at last the poor woman was sent on her 
way with a sum of seventy francs in her pocket. It reads almost 
like a tale of Ouida, but it is a true story for all that, and when 
the name of Dronsert becomes as famous as that of Nilsson or 
Tietjens, this little act of charity may perhaps commend itself to 
the army of her admirers and biographers. 
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CHRIST THE CONQUEROR. 


BY THE REV. O. F. BARTHOLOW, D.D. 


“And without shedding of blood there is no remission.”—Hebrews 
9:22. “In whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness 
of sins, according to the riches of his grace.”—Ephesians 1:7. 

‘*Of all Paul’s epistles, none are more direct and concentrated 
than is the epistle from which we have taken our text. That this 
epistle was not addressed to the Ephesians, we have little doubt. 
It was most probably addressed to the churches of Asia Minor. 
It so seems from its general character, it being an epitome of Chris- 
tian doctrine. It seems to have been a digest for ministers and 
churches. 

“It matters lttle whether this be so or not. One thing is 
certain—this epistle was written by Paul and written in his best 
style. It has every external and internal evidence to that effect. 
He launches into his subject at once and brings to the notice of 
those addressed the subject of redemption. This was the one 
theme and glory of his life. Concerning this, he was both intel- 
lectually and spiritually clear. There was nothing ambiguous or 
uncertain about his ideas or statements concerning this most glori- 
ous fact of our existence. 

‘‘Notwithstanding this, there has crept into the church many 
erroneous notions concerning that which is the hope of the world. 
We hear, even at this day, that Christ saves us by setting before 
us a perfect example which we are to imitate. This certainly con- 
tains some truth. It is, however, but a half truth and as such is 
wrong, dangerous and unscriptural. It is our desire to consider 
the fundamentals of redemption from the Pauline standpoint. 

‘“‘We consider: First, the presuppositions of redemption; sec- 
ond, aim of redemption; third, manifestations of redemption; and, 
fourth, consummation of redemption. 

‘‘FWirst—The presuppositions of redemption. Redemption 
would have no meaning but for two facts which historically precede 
it—the fact of sin, and the fact of grace. Sin has a 
history in this world of ours. It is needless for us here to 
try and account for its origin, to delineate its history. We need 
not show its awful ravages in the human heart; we need not resort 
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to our imagination to picture its end. We have sufficient data 
within ourselves. We are sinners. We are conscious that there 
is a distance between what we are and what we ought to be. Any 
honest appeal to the conscience reveals this. No hiding behind 
Adam and imputed sin enables us to escape the demands of the 
ought power. This measure of good is within us and we cannot 
escape it. We are convinced of sin through it, and must ever ap- 
peal to it for our conception of right and wrong. This is not 
affirming, of course, that conscience is unchangeable. We know 
that it does change. Depending in a measure upon judgment and 
knowledge, it becomes elear and full as these are developed, or 
dark and empty as they are dwarfed. Notwithstanding it—the 
conscience—is the measure of sin to us. 

‘‘Not only does redemption presuppose sin but also grace. 
It does not assume that God’s heart is so hard, His justice so stern, 
and His very nature so inflexible that He is unwilling, yea not 
able, to show mercy or clemency to the children of men in their 
ignorance, sin, and wrong doing. Such a conception the thought 
of redemption cannot philosophically entertain. If such were 
the thought of the race, we would be helpless and hopeless. We 
hold, however, that the thought of mercy is natural when the human 
mind concentrates itself upon the thought of redemption. 

‘‘Second—The aim of redemption. Jesus Christ came into 
the world to redeem it. This redemption wag through His blood. 
The question naturally arises why should Christ suffer? Why 
should He humiliate the conception of Divine justice? God in 
creating man assumed an awful responsibility. The man He 
created was free, liable to sin and from sin to misery. To be di- 
vinely just God must have considered all these things. So under- 
standing, He did create man. Man sinned. Misery and death 
came. Can God be just and permit untold millions to perish? 

““We do not so conceive of divine justice. We believe from 
the dictates of reason that God, in creating man a possible sinner. 
had in His thought and heart reserved the infinite atonement of 
His son. It must have been so. The justice of God would not be 
perfect otherwise. In our own limited way, we so deal with our 
children. To create an eternal soul with all of its possibilities, 
and to make no provision for foreknown action, would be in God 
not only cruel but criminal. Love would be absent, and the di- 
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vinity we worship a mockery. On the contrary, we believe that 
God knew all the possibilities, knew that black, damning sin would 
come, knew that misery and sorrow would come with it everywhere, 
knew that the children of men would become unnatural, mean and 
malicious under it, yet He created man. Why? Because He knew 
that in His Son was redemption and satisfaction; that Christ by 
His life and death would overcome all the power of sin and death, 
would be completely victorious, and lead man to everlasting life. 

“The end is infinitely glorious—outweighing all contingencies, 
‘For in the blood of Christ (the life) is redemption.’ We under- 
stand that blood means here, and in all other kindred passages, 
life. It so meant in the Hebrew thought. The idea of the physi- 
eal blood of Jesus being applied is conirary to experience, thought 
and revelation. It means that Jesus gave up His life that we 
might realize and have it in ourselves. 

“‘This sacrifice truly comprehended, awakens in us the state 
of love. His life is then united with cur life, and we become re- 
generate; in other words, redeemed. ‘God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” This, however, is but 
half the truth. How does the suffering of Christ satisfy the de- 
mands of divine justice? The comprehension of this rests in the 
meaning of Christ’s cruel death upon Calvary’s tree. Why die 
upon the tree? The answer that naturally suggests itself to us is 
this: God must be satisfied; Christ came to be the satisfaction. 
He was the penalty for human sin.. On Him was the divine wrath 
hurled. This was the price paid for man’s liberation and life. 
This was the old Calvinistic idea. God’s holiness made it im- 
possible for Him to pardon man without the shedding of blood. 

“«Sinnergs must be punished for sin. They deserve it, and 
God must, if He be true to Himself, so punish them. Carried to a 
conclusion this reasoning would forever close the world to redemp- 
tion. Calvinists have realized this, and have by some process, no 
man understands, assumed that God had a special arrangement 
whereby He could inflict upon Christ the suffering all sinners de- 
served. An idea kindred to this is also maintained. God imputes 
Adam’s sin to every one born into this world. Thus every being 
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of the race deserves everlasting damnation. God in redemption 
imputes this to Christ. He became a rea] criminal and deserved 
punishment. 

‘‘Philosophical reason and faith, we believe, cannot accept 
this. God eannot—we say it reverently—impute to an innocent party 
the wrongs and sins of another. ‘True it is, the innocent may bear 
the punishment, but they are not, and cannot be as the guilty. 
Should God be capable of doing this there would be no principle 
or truth in His being. This conception has not been healthy enough 
to live—the church generally does not believe it. 

‘‘Another idea presents itself to the reason. God has a moral 
government. It must be maintained in its honor, power and 
glory. Sin is altogether destructive to this government. If Goa 
should freely pardon all offenses against this moral kingdom, the 
honor, power and integrity of it would soon be no more forever. 

‘*God’s Son, however, humiliates Himself, suffers and dies that 
a transgressor may be pardoned through Him, and at the same 
time the integrity of the government be maintained. The vicarious 
sufferings of Christ fulfill the obligations of justice and office of 
penalty in moral government. This is more satisfying to reason. 
We intuitively know that God could not maintain His kingdom and 
attach no penalty to sin. The sufferings of Christ cause us tu 
realize the sanctity of this government, and the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin. Yet this does not altogether satisfy. Moral govern- 
ment has an end or object—it must be to declare the character of 
God. 

‘“This moral government signally failed in man. Under it the 
vast majority of the race has ever been condemned and lost. If 
Christ died only to emphasize and sustain moral government, we 
have little hope of a new life in us. Christ died in the interest of 
moral government, but for something more. He died to give us 
regenerate life, sanctification and in eternity glorification. He 
came to show divine love and sympathy. To open man’s heart 
and eyes to righteousness, and well being. Not only to make him 
conscious of them, but to win him to them. This sounds like So- 
cinianism. What are you going to do with the blood? His blood 
cleanseth us from all sin. 

‘“We are all acquainted with the actual history of man’s 
moral life. Sin came and reigned; the earth was filled with it. 
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it is with us today. The condition of the world now, however, is 
vastly different from its early state. The plan of redemption has 
wonderfully developed. For two thousand years after the fall, 
God is silent. Men endeavor to find their moral and spiritual 
way, to regain God by their own efforts. Everything results in 
failure. 

‘‘One truth is manifest—man cannot save himself. This is a 
ground principle, and cannot be too strongly emphasized. God 
personally teaches men after their complete failure in the battle 
against sin that they may be prepared for the consummation of 
His love. This may be called the second period of redemption. 
For one thousand years, sacrifices, altars, priests are seen. Blood 
(life) for the remission of sins is symbolized. 

‘“Jewish life from Moses to Malachi is educative. The love 
of God is leading us to ultimate, and perfect triumph over sin. 
We have designated the work among the Hebrews. God is no 
respecter of nations in His heart’s love. He was redeeming and 
leading to a perfect redemption all peoples. The Greeks passed 
through a school of culture and philosophy, the Romans of juris- 
prudence, ete. 

‘*Tn the fullness of time God sends forth His Son. Everything 
gained by the past was united by Christ in the life He gave us 
called Christianity. Christ Jesus is redemption. His life and 
the redemption through it were ours only as He died (shed His 
blood). This is a personal redemption. To you and me it comes 
with particular significance, it must be personally applied and 
enjoyed. Jesus must be to us hope, propitiation, substitute, all 
and in all. 

‘‘No priest, sacrifice or substitution can convey it. All these 
in redemption’s sense are done away with. Every man must offer 
himself, must open his heart to the love of God, believing and 
trusting, if ever the divine life quickens in him a new and regen- 
erate life. (We would note here that there are many substitutes 
for this personal appropriation of the Christ, the church in cer- 
tain forms has become an anti-Christ (Romanism) in that forms, 
ritual, ceremonies are made the mediator between man and God, 
belief in a dogma has also been in the nature of an anti-Christ when 
a belief in it was made the essential of salvation. John Wesley 
protested against both church and creed standing in the place of 
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a personal redemption. In so doing he brought the religious world 
back again to the true idea of redemption as it is in Christ Jesus). 

‘‘This third stage in redemption’s history .is the present one. 
It is all important that we appreciate its spirit and meaning. Trust 
in self, creed, institution, priest or earthly sacrifice is to be unre- 
deemed. All things ever done, or to be done, will be in vain to 
us. We would have no part with Him. Only as we open our 
hearts (personally) to God’s grace, surrender our wills to His 
holy will, will we ever realize the witness of His spirit with ours 
that we are born from above. Do this, and not only will you of 
yourself realize redemption in the Savior, but all things will ap- 
pear under redemption’s glory. God, heaven, earth, home, life 
and activity become new and real. This is the consummation of 
redemption. 

‘«This spirit of God communing with us under all forms is the 
peculiar seal God vouchsafes to His own in Christ. This is the 
completion of redemption and as essential as any other of its econ- 
omies. The coming into the heart of the Holy Ghost is experi- 
mental religion and that which gives to every man the glorious cer- 
tainty that he is redeemed. It is that which makes religion vital, 
which gave Paul such grasp of'the subject. As men have this they 
come out from the deadly formal, as did Paul from Judaism, 
Luther from Roman Catholicism and Wesley from high churchism. 

“Ts there not in us sin? Is it not of such kind and nature 
that we are utterly unable to do anything in ourselves for relief? 
Do not history and experience illustrate that it has ever been so 
with humanity? Does not the fact that God has spoken from the 
heavens and in the person of His only Son declared that there was 
a chance for man even after he had so sinned, to gain pardon 
and happiness through this Son’s life and death, declare that it is 
the will of God that you be saved? Do not the thousands of testi- 
monies of all ages since the manifest atonement convince you that 
the consummation of Christ’s love is entrance to and development 
through your life?’’ 
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PROPITIATION BY SUBSTITUTION. 


BY THE REV. DR. C. H. PARHURST. 


Blood is sometimes taken from a healthy subject and intro- 
duced into veins that are impoverished. The surgeons eall it 
transfusion. The theologians spell it propitiation. It is the with- 
drawing of life from one vascular system and its introduction into 
another. In such an instance we have a picture of redemption at 
work on physical grounds; the principle of redemption, but illus- 
trating itself at such short range and among such ordinary material 
that we can watch the process without taxing our eyes, and appre- 
ciate it without tiring our understandings. Transfusion is Cal- 
vary taken into the operating room. Great truths begin small, 
and high truths start at the ground. 

When we commenced learning to read, the words we studied 
were all spelled out in large letters and there was usually a coarse 
little wood-cut alongside intended to relieve the struggle and alle- 
viate the pains of word-reading pure and simple. So the long 
lessons of Christian truth start out with big letters and handy 
illustrations. Christ gave no tiresome technical lectures upon 
propitiation, but He shows us propitiation; He acts it out in front 
of people, and in a manner so easy to us, and at a range of ex- 
perience so near by and commonplace that we take it in without at 
all suspecting how much we are taking in. Most of the theology 
that a man needs in order to the maintenance of an intelligent and 
saintly Christian life he can learn just as well in the nursery as he 
can in the seminary. 

We ean illustrate by the case of the woman who was ill and 
came up and touched the hem of Christ’s garment and became 
well. The kernel of that event is not stated by saying that Christ 
made the woman well; the kernel of it is contained only in the 
fact that her health was made and that He was Himself the stulf 
that it was made of; and that He therefore was reduced in the 
exact measure in which she was restored. ‘‘I perceive that power 
is gone out of Me.’’ That is the core, physically exhibited, of all 
that is in the fifty-third of Isaiah. That is the genius of redemption. 
So much gain here means so much loss somewhere else. By His 
stripes we are healed.’’ That woman was. 
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Now that is the quality of all work, whether human or divine,. 
that has a redemptive savor. And by ‘‘redemptive savor,’’ I 
mean that is in the nature of a release from captivity. Every man 
is a bondman, in one way or another, and every step of true prog- 
ress means deliverance into a larger liberty. And somebody has 
got to pay the ransom. There is no such thing as gratuity pertain- 
ing to the matter of emancipation. So much. enfranchisement 
means so much purchase money. And in all the higher ranges of 
deliverance the only coin current that will avail as ransom is the 
metal that a man is prepared to mint his own soul into. Progress 
is expensive. It wag in this case. The woman got well, but Jesus 
Christ was reduced by the draught. 

When, therefore, we talk about redemption in this general way, 
we do not mean divine redemption simply; we mean the law which 
is in force in the world that the sick man’s recovery has to be paid 
for by some well man’s debility; that any person who expects to be 
in any honest sense of the term a redeemer has to become in his 
own personal being a reservoir to be drained. I do not mean 
drained dry, for it is a poor reservoir that does not connect with 
the clouds; I mean that filling costs emptying, that there can be 
only as much of one going on as there is of the other. The well 
woman meant the tired Christ. Calvary is God doing that thing 
and at the same time showing us what must be the quality of our 
work if it is to contribute to the same end. 

We must lay it to our hearts though that purchase money in 
this connection relates simply and exclusively to expenditure of 
one’s self. Of course there is a great deal that can be accom. 
plished by the use of means. One cannot put up a hospital without 
money, nor run a school without funds, nor have the Gospe! 
preached at home or abroad without assessments and contributions. 
In spite of all that, the fact remains that the class of effect we are 
contemplating now money has no relevancy to. Christ purchased 
our redemption but He was himself the purchase money. So in 
the case of the woman just mentioned; it was He Himself that was 
the restorative. This ought to teach us that the real efficiency is 
lodged in the personality, not in the instrumentalities that person- 
ality makes use of. 

This is enough to indicate the general principle involved, and 
to suggest that everything which a man does that has in it th: 
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genius of real helpfulness is a good deal of a piece with Christ’s 
own way of working, whether in the instance of becoming tired in 
the act of invigorating a tired woman, or becoming a dead man 


on Calvary that other dead men might become alive.—Christian 
Work. 


HE OF UNERRING AIM. 


In the early days of Kentucky, a man by the name of Rufus 
Brasson lived in a cabin on the Kentucky river with his wife and 
little daughter, eight years of age, surrounded by wild beasts and 
wild Indians. One day while the parents were sitting in the door- 
way, and the little one was playing in the yard, a drunken Indian 
came up and demanded ‘‘fire-water.’’ Brasson refused, whereupon 
the Indian became insulting, and Brasson with his stalwart arm 
felled him to the earth, and bound him fast with hickory withes. 
The man slept and became sobered, when the withes were taken off, 
and he sullenly retired. The wife became alarmed, but the husband 
told her to remain with the child always about the house and he 
would protect them. Many weeks passed, when one day being 
called several hundred yards away by the barking of his dogs, he 
heard an unearthly scream at the house, recognized as his wife’s, 
which caused him to hasten back, to find that the Indian had come 
and stolen his child, and was seen bearing it away amid shouts 
of triumph. He raised his gun and fired, but fearing he 
would strike the child, missed his aim. ‘‘Too low by an inch,’’ 
said a man by his side. ‘‘Shall I save your child?’’ he asked. 

.‘*Save her!’’ said the father; ‘‘Save her,’’ cried the mother. The 
hitherto unperceived figure raised his rifle, it wavered for a 
moment, then bang went the report; the Indian threw up his arms, 
releasing the child, and fell back dead. The child was soon re- 
claimed, and the mother, dropping on her knees before the stranger, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Who are you, that I may know what name henceforth 
to mingle in my prayers?’’ ‘‘My name,’’ said he, ‘‘is Daniel 
Boone,’’ and he vanished at once into the darkness. The painted 
devils of hell are bearing our children to destruction, leading them 
captive at will. The ery that comes up from all over the South is, 
Save my child! The poor back-woodsman, ‘‘where the sound of the 
church-going bell is never heard,’’ cries, Save my child! The negro 
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mother, from her lowly cabin, shouts forth the bitter wail, Save my 
child! Will you respond? God has given you the high privilege of 
being His marksman in this great emergency. The weapons of 
truth are abundant in your arsenal. Your paper bullets ean do the 
work. God grant that you may go forth from this place tonight 
with the determination to 

‘Rescue the perishing, care for the dying, 

Snatch them in pity from sin and the grave. 


Weep o’er the erring one, care for the fallen, 
Tell them of Jesus the Mighty to save.” 


There is nothing which could possibly be more opposed to alt 
our natural ideals than the cross. We can understand a God ot 
majesty; we can comprehend a manifestation of God in great 
human geniuses; but nothing could be more directly opposed to our 
every notion than that the death on the cross should be His supreme 
manifestation. ‘‘To the Jews a stumbling-block, to the Greeks 
foolishness,’’ says the apostle. And so it is still. And yet it was 
just the preaching of the cross that conquered the world. In pro- 
portion as concessions are made to the repugnance of the natural 
reason to the cross, is Christianity weakened and its efficacy less- 
ened. It is only the Christianity of the cross which is the victory 
over the world. And it has econquered.—C. E. Luthardt. 


The sacrificial death of Christ is inseparably conjoined with 
His glorification as a Priest enthroned on the right hand of God, 
whither He has come through His death and resurrection and ascen- 
sion, after the perfected life of the incarnate One. He has now 
entered into the heavenly place, having wrought out for us an 
eternal redemption through His own blood. And now He ever 
lives to give efficacy to what has been done, by rendering efficacious 
His own sacrifice, in behalf of all them that come to the Father in 
His name, and pleading the merits of His blood.—Daniel Curry, 
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DOCTRINES TESTED BY EXPERIENCE. 


Intellectual conceptions of religious truth are often reshaped 
after we leave our class rooms and studies and go into the world 
of sin and sorrow. Experience is needed to keep the mind in 
balance. The theological student who spends three or four years 
in some secluded seminary, breathing only the atmosphere of the 
recitation room, will form conclusions which by and by he will 
find erroneous and worthless when he enters upon practical min- 
isterial life. Truth is not fully revealed to him under the light of 
his study lamp. Theories which may seem unassailable fall to 
pieces when he applies them to practical evangelization. This is 
a big round world and cannot be understood by studying a small 
section of it with nothing but books to guide us. Human life is 
an authentic interpreter of revealed doctrine. There has recently 
passed away one of the ablest and best ministers of England in 
the prime of his days and ability, Dr. Berry, of Wolverhampton, 
known in this country at first because Mr. Beecher named him as 
eminently fitted to succeed him at Plymouth Church. The work 
and worth of Mr. Berry during the past dozen years fully justified 
Mr. Beecher’s high estimate of him. In a funeral sermon preached 
by Mr. Jowett, successor to Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, is 
told a very suggestive incident of Mr. Berry’s life. When he left 
college he was an ardent iconoclast, ready to destroy most things 
of evangelical type. Old creeds were worn out. He said nothing 
of the atonement,. and the story of the cross rarely told. But not 
long after the beginning of his ministry, on a dark, drizzly No- 
vember night, a poor girl came to his door, asking if the minister 
would come to see her mother, for she was dying, and ‘‘to get her 
into heayen.’’ It was a house of ill fame. He found the dying 
woman surrounded by fallen girls. He first told her that Go:! 
was her Father, and she was His daughter, and how He loved her. 
- There was no response. Then he related the story of the prodigal} 
son and how the Magdalene was saved. But it brought no comfort 
to the dying woman. Then there was dragged out of him, bit by 
bit, the story of the Crucified as his mother used to tell it to him 
while he was a child at her knee. It was then hope began to dawn 
in the woman’s soul, and as Mr. Berry himself said, ‘‘I think we 
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got her in.’’ The saving power of the cross was then learned for 
the first time by this noble and much loved man recently called 
to his rest. The atonement was a new truth to him as he dealt 
with sinful lives. 


‘““DIED FOR ME.”’ 


It is said that an Illinois farmer was discovered kneeling at the 
head of a soldier’s grave at Nashville. Being asked, ‘‘Is that your 
boy ?’’ he replied, ‘‘No, he lived in our town, and I have come to 
find his grave.’’ The observer said, ‘‘Perhaps you represent his 
father, who could not come?’’ 

‘*Yes, my neighbor was glad to have me come, but I came for 
myself. You see I have seven children, all of them small; and 
my wife is sickly. I was drafted. There was nobody to carry on 
the farm, and I could not hire a substitute. My thirteen dollars 
a month would not feed the family. It seemed as though I musi 
go, and they must suffer. When we were in our greatest trouble 
about it—just the morning I was to report at camp—my neighbor’s 
son came over to the house and offered to go to war for me. He 
said he had nobody depending on him, and could go better than f. 
He went, and was wounded at Chickamauga; was brought to a 
Nashville hospital, and this is his grave.”’ 

The farmer had come a long distance, at heavy cost, to write 
upon the headboard of his soldier friend, ‘‘Died for me.’’ 


The doctrine of the atonement is such to me that, without 
it, philosophy would lead by self-evident truth only to the con- 
clusion that we, of all men, are most miserable, since we have sinned, 
and do not know a way of escape. There is to me such clearness 
in the demonstration of our need of an atonement that, if you say 
no atonement ever has been made, philosophy to me is not glad 
tidings, for it is clear tidings, of a necessity not met. Therefore to 
philosophy itself the denial of the doctrine of substitution makes 
a desert of life.—Joseph Cook. | 
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THE GREATER REDEMPTION. 


BY THE REV. PROF. THOMAS C. HALL, D.D. 


“He that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do, because I go to my Father.”—John 


14:12. 

“* “Greater works than these shall he do.’ Greater works than 
Jesus did! That seems a solemn message. We talk about the 
divinity of Jesus as one of the precious things by which we pro- 
fessional teachers stand. But the evangel of Jesus was that God 
was as He was. This we are apt to forget. Men say: ‘O, Jesus 
was God. You do not expect men to live the life that God lives? 
Jesus was God: you cannot expect men to do things God does.’ 
Yes, Jesus does demand that of you. ‘‘If ye believe on Me, the 
works that I do shall ye do also; and greater works than these shall 
ye do, because I go to My Father.’ To believe in Jesus is not to 
believe things about Him. I was talking last week to an old sol- 
dier who served under General Grant. I said to him: ‘You have 
been a private and an official under General Grant. Tell me what 
was the real inwardness of his success. He succeeded where men, 
who military critics say were his superiors, failed.’ ‘QO,’ he said, 
‘that is easy to answer. Grant was the first man we really be- 
lieved in in such a way that when he told us to go forward, we 
went. When we met the enemy we did not run away. When we 
were beaten under General Grant we thought that was part of his 
plan; for we believed in him and could stand being beaten six days 
in the week for we knew on the seventh day General Grant would 
lead us to victory.’ Oh, if men believed in the generalship of 
Jesus as that old soldier believed in the generalship of Grant! 
The world sometimes thinks it believes in Jesus, but the world’s 
ideals are as far away as ever. The church calls itself Christian; 
it is only Christianized. You and I call ourselves Christians; we 
have not yet begun to test faith in Jesus. For the world’s ideals 
are still as far apart from Christ’s as was Jesus from the ideals 
of the Roman empire. The world still believes in force, in benevo- 
lent force, in aristocratic force, kindly extended, wisely sustained. 
But in the last analysis force is the force of the cannon, the force 
of the majority. That man cannot be right, because have you not 
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seen how the crowd has trampled over him? And in the last an- 
alysis the appeal is to the multitude. The crowd trampled over 
Jesus. He said: ‘Foxes have holes, but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay His head.’ He said: ‘Put up the sword. He that 
lives by the sword shall die by it.’ I have no doubt that Jesus, 
who had often seen the strong phalanx of hated imperialism walk 
through the streets of Jerusalem, saw already the rotting power 
and the carcass and the eagles gathered about it. But the world 
is still with Rome, and not with Jesus. If you and I believe in 
Jesus we believe He is right over against Pilate and Rome; against 
the ecclesiastical machinery with the Pharisees and scribes on 
every side. If we believe in Jesus we believe He was right over 
against the multitude who said, ‘We should not have this man 
to reign over us.’ We have so believed in Jesus as our ideal of life 
afar off, we struggled toward it, feebly we grasp it, but in our 
heart of hearts we know that if we believed as Jesus believed, the 
works of Jesus we shall do also and greater works shall we do be- 
cause Jesus has gone to His Father. 

‘“These words do not, I hope, suggest to your minds the mir- 
acles simply. I believe in miracles as long as I believe in a per- 
sonal God. I shall believe in miracles as the sign of His persona! 
presence; of a constant personal supervision of His work. But the 
works of Jesus are signs of His Messiahship. He never Himself 
made much of His miracles. The work that Jesus came to do 
was not to work miracles wholly. The work that He came to do 
is the work of redemption: it is works of redemption that mark 
the life of Jesus, that mark the character of His mission. ‘The 
works of redemption that Jesus did ye shall do also; and greater 
works of redemption shall ye do because I go to My Father.’ One 
expert in such matters told me that he had had a most interesting 
conversation with one of our great American. thinkers who has 
been in India, on no public mission, but for himself, drifting 
about among the people trying really to grasp their point of view 
and their way of thinking. Profoundly Christian in his philosophy, 
he comes back and says: ‘I went with all my heart in sympathy 
with much of the teachings of Buddha; yet I profoundly believe 
that the essence of the worship of India is devil worship and not 
God worship. And, what is more, I do not blame them. Poor 
India, swept by the tide of merciless conquerors; ground down in 
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the dust; stupidly governed from time to time, even by England. 
And India says: How long? And Buddha comes and says: ‘I 
ean show you the only way to escape?’ Men said: ‘O, teach us 
how to keep out of the awful, eternal ruin of suffering that we and 
our fathers and forefathers have found life to be.’ Jesus comes 
with another message. He came not to tell us how to get out of 
hfe, how to pass out of being. He says: ‘I come that ye may have 
more life—more life; to redeem life; to lift up this world; to make 
it God’s world.’ This is redemption; this is the message of Jesus: 
‘He that believeth on Me, the works that I do shall he do also. This 
is because I go to My Father.’ 

‘““Redeem the world. Redeem the world.in the way of Jesus. 
Not by legislation, nor by popular vote, but redeem it as Jesus 
would have redeemed it. This is the work He gave you and me to 
do. Are you doing it? Do you believe in Jesus? Do you believe 
in His way of doing things? Do you think life can be redeemed? 
Do you think we can make a Holy City descending lke a bride 
from the heavens? Do you think we ean do it, and are you doing 
it in Jesus’ way? You think we can ameliorate things. You say 
We can go our way and we ean confess our sins on Sunday and 
get pardon of them, so that when we come to die Jesus will stand 
by us. Do you believe in Jesus? Is it real belief in Him? And 
are you doing greater works than He? He went to the cross, 
bowed down and weary, yet confident that greater works than He 
had done would be yet done in the name of the Father, to whom 
He has now to ascend. Such a faith will make us faithful. Let 
us ask ourselves: How may we be faithful? What was the way 
Jesus chose to redeem the world? The way of sacrifice: Beautiful 
word! And like so many other beautiful words, the tread of 
dirty commercialism is over it all. Ag I came down over the rail- 
road I saw a great advertisement with the words, ‘SACRIFICE 
SALE.’ What does the word sacrifice mean? To make sacred. 
I was wondering, as I passed rapidly over the store, whether when 
that store opened on Monday morning the tired shop girls would 
make the purchases sacred. To make sacred. To write on life its 
sacred, sacramental character. To make sacred. To make the 
poorest, meanest function in life sacred to Jehovah. To lift it up 
so that when we go our several ways there will be no secular, but 
all sacred; all to the Lord Jehovah. That would be the redemption 
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of the world. What a splendid dream—life made sacred. The 
sweeping tides of our commerce washed from the stain of hard, 
eruel, bloody competition. The splendid traffic of our good land 
free from legal and illegal privileges; the splendid love of our 
land, throbbing with the great heart »f Western energy, lifted up 
and presented spotless and stainless before the Father! What 
splendid opportunities, if we believe in Jesus and make life sacred 
to Jesus. Our national life—Oh, what desecration! I wonder if 
Jesus were to come to the capital today—that capital reared in 
equality, fraternity, brotherhood—would He, as in the old days, 
take His scourge and lash from the House the damnable selfish 
interests there assembled, and say: ‘This is my Father’s house; and 
ye have made it a den of thieves.’ 

““Tf we believe in Jesus, the work of Jesus still we should do 
and, ‘Greater works than these shall ye do because I go to My 
Father and your Father, to My God and your God.’ To make life 
sacred in that way involves a faith that will take us out of our- 
selves and into the infinite strength of Almighty God. It may 
mean loveliness; it may mean the word ‘heretic,’ it may mean cut 
off without ties or associations, poverty, bankruptcy, political and 
social, It may not, but it may. Are you willing to enter upon our 
Holy week day by day marking the progress up to Jerusalem, up to 
the cross? Will we hear, ringing in our ears, all this week, the 
words: ‘The cup that I drank, ye can drink also.’ The baptism 
wherewith I am baptized ye shall be baptized with.’ ‘He that 
believeth on Me, the works that I do shall he do also; and greater 
works than these shall he do, because I go to the Father?’ 

‘‘We have greater opportunities than Jesus had. He was 
struggling against Roman tyranny, the like of which we know 
nothing about. We are under a flag of which we are proud. Blood 
red with those who died. Stirred with the memories of those who 
believeth on Me, the works that I do shall he do also; and greater 
died, sometimes in the tide of battle; sometimes in the loveliness of 
peace; sometimes with honors; sometimes with broken hearts, but, 
behind these, are all the memories; the great cloud of witnesses who 
believe that greater works than Jesus did are promised to us. 
The redemption of life. The redemption of this old world from 
sin and shame and selfishness. The redemption of you and me 
from lusts and smallnesses of every kind. The redemption of 
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life; the beautifying of life. This is the work that calls us today. 
Do you believe in Jesus? ‘He that believeth in Me, the works that 
I do shall he do also, and greater works than these shall he do, 
because I go to My Father.’ ’’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


DIED TO SAVE. 


The city of Marseilles, in France, was once afflicted with the 
plague. So terrible was it that it caused parents to desert children 
and children to forget the obligations to their own parents. The 
city became as a desert, and funerals were constantly passing 
through its streets. Everybody was sad, for nobody could stop 
the ravages of the plague. The physicians could do nothing, and 
as they met one day to talk over the matter, and see if something 
could not be done to prevent this great destruction of life, it was 
decided that nothing could be effected without opening a corpse, 
in order to discover the mysterious character of the disease. Al! 
agreed upon the plan; but who would be the victim, it being cer- 
tain that he would die soon after? There was a dead pause. Sud- 
denly, one of the most celebrated physicians, a:‘man in the prime 
of life, arose from his seat and said: ‘‘Be it so: I devote myself 
to the safety of my country. Before this numerous assembly, ! 
swear, in the name of humanity and religion, that tomorrow at the 
break of day, I will dissect a corpse, and write down, as I proceed, 
what I observe.’’ He immediately left the room, and, as he was 
rich, he made a will, and spent that evening in religious exercises. 
During the night a man died in his house of the plague, and at 
daybreak the following morning the physician, whose name was 
Guyon, entered the room and critically made the examination. He 
then left the room, threw the papers into a vase of vinegar, so that 
they might not convey the disease to another, and retired to a 
convenient place, where he died in twelve hours. 
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FORSAKEN. 


‘‘My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken Me?’’ These are 
the strangest as well as the saddest words ever uttered. The spot- 
less Son of God passing into the hidings of his Father’s face, ex- 
periencing that sickening sense of utter desolation, forsaken of 
God and man; and this that He might know sin’s utmost ruin, that 
man might know love’s utmost salvation. Herein is love, not that 
we loved Him, but that He loved us and gave Himself for us. He 
took upon His broad sympathies the burden of a fallen world’s 
sins and sorrows, hiding His Father’s face, darkening the heavens, 
and rolled it off with a bloody sweat and an expiring groan, that 
guilty man might be saved both the one and the other. He took 
man’s place in the darkness of sin and death that man might take 
His place in the light of holiness and life. He was abandoned of 
God that man might be accepted. He went down to hell that man 
might ascend to heaven. The philosophy is hidden, the fact is re- 
vealed. And thank God the fact is all we need to know for our 
present peace or future welfare. Let us, therefore, gratefully ac- 
cept the fact that ‘‘Him Who knew no sin He made to be sin in our 
behalf. that we might become the righteousness of God in Him.’’— 
J. A. M. Chapman, D.D. 


The fact of Christ’s sufferings forthe sin of the world is a 
part of the teaching of the New Testament, and it will remain an 
essential part of any theology, new or old, worthy of the name 
‘‘Christian.’’ * * * It is characteristic of the Christian Scriptures 
that they present under manifold phrases the supreme fact of 
Christ’s atoning work, without committing faith to any one of the 
theories of the atonement which theology has thought out. All 
possible views of the cross seem to be included in the comprehensive 
simplicity of the gospel.—Newman Smyth, D.D. 
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WHAT THE HISTORIC CHRIST TAUGHT ABOUT HIS 
DEATH. 


BY THE REV. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D. D. 


“The Son of Man came * * * to give His life a ransom for 
many.’—Matthew 20:28. 


We hear a great deal at present about going back to the Christ 
of the gospels. In so far as that phrase and the movement of 
thought which it describes are a protest against the substitution of 
doctrines for the Person whom the doctrines represent, I, for one, 
rejoice in it. But I believe that the antithesis suggested by the 
phrase, and by some of its advocates avowed, between the Christ of 
the gospels and the Christ of the epistles, is false. The Christ of 
the gospels is the Christ of the epistles, as I humbly venture to 
believe. And I cannot but see that there is a possibility of a move- 
ment which, carried out legitimately, should command the fullest 
sympathy of every Christian heart, degenerating into the rejection 
of all the supernatural elements in the nature and work of our 
Lord, and leaving us with a meagre human Christ, shrunken and 
impotent. The Christ of the gospels, by all means; but let it be 
the whole Christ of all the gospels, the Christ over whose cradle 
angels sang, by whose empty grave angels watched, whose ascend- 
ing form angels beheld, and proclaimed that He should come 
again to be our Judge. Go back to that Christ, and all will be well. 

Now, it seems to me that one direction in which there is a 
possibility of such movement as I have referred to being one-sided 
and harmful is in reference to the conception which we form of 
the death of Jesus Christ. And therefore I want you to listen for 
a few moments to me this evening whilst I try to bring out what is 
plain in the words before us; and is, as I humbly believe, inter- 
woven in the whole texture of all the gospels—viz., the conception 
which Jesus Christ Himself formed of the meaning of His death. 

The first thing that I notice is that the Christ of the gospels 
thought and taught that His death was to be His own act. 

I do not think that it is an undue or pedantic pressing of the 
significance of the words before us if I ask you to notice two of the 
significant expressions in this text. “‘The Son of Man came,’’ and 
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that ‘‘to give His life.’’ The one word refers to the act of en- 
trance into; the other to the act of departure from, this earthly 
life. They correspond in so far ag that both bring into prominence 
Christ own’s consent, volition, and action in the very two things 
about which men are least consulted, their being born and their 
dying. 

‘‘The Son of Man came.’’ Now, if that expression occurred 
but once it might be minimized as being only a synonym for birth, 
having no special force. But if you will notice that it is our 
Lord’s habitual word about Himself, only varied occasionally by 
another one equally significant when He says that He ‘‘was sent’’; 
and if you will further notice that all through the gospels He but 
once speaks of Himself as being ‘‘born,’’ I think you will admit 
that I am not making too much of a word when I say that when 
Christ, out of the depths of His consciousness, said ‘‘the Son uf 
Man came,’’ He was teaching us that He lived before He was born, 
and that behind the natural fact of birth there lay the supernatural 
fact that of His choosing to be incarnated for man’s redemption. 
The one instance in which He does speak of Himself as ‘‘being 
born’’ is most instructive in this connection. For it was before 
the Roman governor; and He accompanied the clause in which He 
said, ‘‘to this end was I born’’—which was adapted to Pilate’s 
level of intelligence—with another one which seemed to be inserted 
to satisfy His own sense of fitness, rather than for any light that it 
would give to its first hearer, ‘‘And for this cause I came into the 
world.’’ The two things were not synonymous; but before the 
birth there was the coming, and Jesus Christ was born because 
He willed to come. So says the Christ of the gospels; and the 
Christ of the epistles is represented as ‘‘taking upon Him the 
form of a servant, and being found in fashion as a man.’’ Do you 
accept that as true of ‘‘the historic Christ?’’ 

With precise correspondence, if we turn to the other end of His 
life, we find the equally significant expression in my text which as- 
serts for it too that the other necessity to which humanity neces- 
sarily and without their own volition bow was to Christ a matter 


? 


of choice. ‘‘The Son of Man came to give.’’ ‘‘No man taketh it 
from Me,’’ as He said on another oceasion. ‘‘I lay it down of 
Myself.’’ ‘‘The Good Shepherd giveth His life for the sheep.’’ 


‘““My flesh * * * I give for the world’s life.’? Now, brethren, 
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we are not to regard these words as mere vague expressions for a 
willing surrender to the necessity of death, but as expressing what 
I believe is taught us all through Scripture, and is fundamental to 
any real grasp of the real Christ, that He died because He chose, 
and He chose because He loved. What meant that ‘‘loud voice,’’ 
witnessing, with which He said, ‘‘It is finished,’’ but that there 
was no physical exhaustion, which was the immediate occasion 
of death by crucifixion? What meant that surprising rapidity with 
which the last moment came in His case, to the astonishment of 
the stolid bystanders? They meant the same thing as I believe 
that the Evangelists meant when they, with one consent, employed 
expressions to describe Christ’s death, which may indeed be only 
euphemisms, but are apparently declarations of its voluntary char- 
acter. ‘‘He gave up the Ghost.’’ ‘‘He yielded His Spirit.’’ He 
breathed forth His life, and so He died. 


As one of the old fathers said, ‘‘Who is this that thus falls 
asleep when He will? To die is weakness, but thus to die is 
power.’’ ‘‘The weakness of God is stronger than man.”’ 
‘‘The desperate king of Israel bade his slave kill him, and 
when the menial shrunk from such sacrilege he fell upon his 
own sword. Christ bade His servant Death, ‘‘Do this,’’ and he did 
it; and, dying, our Lord and Master declared Himself the Lord 
and Master of Death. This is a part of the history of the historic 
Christ. Do you believe it? 


Then, secondly, the Christ of the gospels thought and taught 
that His death was one chief aim of His coming. 

I have omitted words from my text which intervene between 
its first and its last ones; not because I regard them as unimportant, 
but because they would lead us into too wide a field to cover in one 
sermon. But I would pray you to observe how the reinsertion of 
of them throws immense light upon the significance of the words 
which I have chosen. ‘‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.’’ That covers the whole ground of His 
gracious and gentle dealings here on earth, His tenderness, self- 
abnegation, sympathy, healing, and helpfulness. Then, side by 
side with that, and as the crowning manifestation of His work of 
service, without which His life, gracious, radiant, sweet as it is, 
would still want something of its power, He sets His death. 
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Surely that is an altogether unexampled phenomenon ; alto- 
gether a unique and unparalleled thing, that a man should regard 
that which for all workers, thinkers, speakers, poets, philanthrop- 
ists, is the sad term of their activity, as being a part of His work; 
and not only a part, but so conspicuous a part that it was a pur- 
pose which He had in view from the very beginning, and before 
the beginning, of His earthly life. So Calvary was to Jesus Christ 
no interruption, tragic and premature, of His life’s activities. His 
death was no mere alternative set before Him, which He chose 
rather than to be unfaithful or dumb. He did not die because 
He was hounded on by hostile priests, but He came on purpose 
that He might so end His career. 

I need not remind you, and the time would not permit me, to 
dwell upon other instances in the gospels in which our Lord speaks 
the same language. At the very beginning of His public ministry 
He told the inquiring rabbi—who came to Him with the notion 
that He would be somewhat flattered by his recognition by one of 
the authoritative and wise pundits of the nation—that ‘‘the Son 
of Man must be lifted up.’’ The necessity was before Him, but 
it was no unwelcome necessity, for it sprung from His own love. 
It was the very aim of His coming, to live a Servant and to die a 
Ransom. 

- Dear brethren, let me press upon you this plain truth, that 
no conception of Christ’s death which looks upon it merely as 
the close, by pathetic sufferings, of a life to the activities of which 
it adds nothing but pathos, approaches the signification of it which - 
inheres in the thought that this was the aim and purpose with 
which Jesus Christ was incarnate, that He should live indeed the 
pure and sweet life that He lived, but equally that He should die 
the painful and bitter death that He died. He was not merely a 
martyr, though the first of them, but something far more, which 
we shall see presently. If to you the death of Jesus Christ is the 
same in kind, however superior in degree, as those of patriots, and 
reformers, and witnesses for the truth, and martyrs for righteous- 
ness, then I humbly venture to represent that, instead of going 
back to, you have gone away from, the Christ of the gospels, who 
said ‘‘The Son of Man came * * * to give His life;’’ and that 
such a Christ is not a historic but an imaginary one. 
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So, thirdly, notice that the Christ of the gospels thought and 
taught that His death was a ransom. 

A ransom is a price paid in exchange for captives, that they 
may be liberated; or for culprits, that they may be set free. And 
that was Christ’s thought of what He had to die for. There lay 
the ‘‘must.’’ 

I do not dwell upon the conception of our condition involved 
in that word. We are all bound and held by the chain of our 
sins. We all stand guilty before God, and, as I believe, there is a 
necessity in that loving Divine nature whereby it is impossible that 
“without a ransom there can be,’’ in the interests of mankind and 
in the interests of righteousness ‘‘forgiveness of sins.’’ I do not 
mean that in the words before us there is a developed theory of 
atonement, but I do mean that no man, dealing with them fairly, 
ean strike out of them the notion of vicarious suffering in ex- 
change for, or instead of, many. This is no occasion for theological 
discussion, nor am I careful now to set forth a fully developed 
doctrine ; but I am declaring, as God helps me, what is to me, and 1 
pray may be to you, the central thought about that Cross of Cal- 
vary, that on it there is made the sacrifice for the world’s sins. 

And, dear brethren, I beseech you to consider how can we save 
the character of Jesus Christ, accepting these gospels, which on 
the hypothesis about which I am speaking tonight are valid 
sourees of knowledge, without recognizing that He deliberately led 
His disciples to believe that He died for—that is, instead of—them 
that put their trust in Him? For, remember, that not only such 
words as these of my text are to be taken into account. Remember 
that it was the Christ of the gospels who established that last rite 
of the Lord’s Supper, in which the broken bread, and the separa- 
tion between the bread and the wine, both indicated a violent death, 
and who said about both the one and the other of the double 
symbols, ‘‘for you.’’ I do not understand how any body of pro- 
fessing believers, rejecting Christ’s death as the sacrifice for sin, 
can find a place in their beliefs or in their practice for that insti- 
tution of the Lord’s Supper or can rightly interpret the sacred 
words spoken then. 

This is why the Cross was Christ’s aim. This is why He said, 
with His dying breath, ‘‘It is finished.’’ This truth is the explana- 
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tion of His words, ‘‘The Good Shepherd giveth His life for the 
sheep.’ 

And this truth of a ransom-price lies at the basis of all vigor- 
ous Christianity. A Christianity without a dying Christ is a dying 
Christianity. And history shows us that the expansiveness and 
elevating power of the Gospel depend on the prominence given to 
the sacrifice on the Cross. An old legend says that the only thing 
that melts adamant is the blood of a lamb. The gospel reveals 
the precious blood of Jesus Christ, His death for us, as a ransom, 
as the one power which melts hostility and binds hearts to Him. 
The Christ of the gospels is the Christ who taught that He died 
for us. 

Lastly, the Christ of the gospels thought and taught that His 
death had world-wide power. 


(a3 ? 


He says here ‘‘a ransom for many.’’ Now, that word is not 
used here in contradistinction to ‘‘all,’’ nor in contradistinction 
to ‘‘few.’’ It is distinctly employed as emphasizing the contrast 
between the single death and the wide extent of its benefits; and 
in terms which, rigidly taken, simply express indefiniteness, it ex- 
presses universality. That that is so seems to me to be plain enough 
if we notice other places of Scripture to which, at this stage of my 
sermon, I can but allude. For instance, in Romans 5 the two ex- 
pressions, ‘‘the many’’ and the ‘‘all,’’ alternate in reference to 
the extent of the power of Christ’s sacrifice for men. And the 
Apostle in another place, where probably there may be an allusion 
to these words before us, so varies them as that he declares that 
Jesus Christ in His death was the ransom ‘‘instead of all.’’ But 
I do not need to dwell upon these. *‘‘Many’’ is a vague word, and 
in it we see the dim crowds stretching away beyond vision for 
whom that death was to be the means of salvation. I take it that 
the words of our text have an allusion to words in the great 
prophecy in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, in which we read, 
‘““By My knowledge shall My righteous Servant’’ (mark the al- 
lusion in our text, ‘“Who came to minister’’) ‘‘justify many, for 
He shall bear their iniquities.’’ 


So, brethren, I believe that I am not guilty of unduly widening 


out our Lord’s thought when I say that the indefinite ‘‘many”’’ is 
practically “‘ali.’’ And, brother, if ‘‘all,’’ then you; if all, then 
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me; if all, then each. Think of a man, nineteen centuries ago, 
away in a little insignificant corner of the world, standing up and 
saying, ‘‘My death is the price paid in exchange for the world!’’ 
That is meekness and lowliness of heart, is it? That is humility, 
so beautiful in a teacher, is it? How any man can accept the 
veracity of these narratives, believe that Jesus Christ said any- 
thing the least like that, and not believe that He was the Divine Son 
of the Father, the Sacrifice for the world’s sin, yet profess—and 
honestly profess, I doubt not, in many cases—to retain reverence 
and admiration, all but adoration, for Him, I confess, for my poor 
part, that I cannot understand. 

But I ask you what you are going to do with these thoughts and 
teachings of the Christ of the gospels. Are you going to take 
them for true? Are you going to trust your salvation to Him? 
Are you going to accept the ransom and say, ‘‘O Lord, truly I 
am Thy servant: Thou hast loosed my bonds’’? Brethren! the 
Christ of the gospels, by all means; but the Christ that said ‘‘The 
Son of Man came to * * * give His life a ransom for many.”’ 
My Christ, and your Christ, and the world’s Christ is ‘‘the Christ 
that died; yea, rather that is risen again; who is even at the right 
hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us.’’—The Freeman. 


VICTORY. 

“He giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.”—1 Corin- 
thians 15:57. 

There is an affecting passage in Roman history, which records 
the death of Manlius. At night, and on the Capitol, fighting hand 
to hand, had he repelled the Gauls and saved the city when all 
seemed lost. Afterward he was accused, but the Capitol towered 
in sight of the Forum, where he was tried, and, as he was about 
to be condemned, he stretched out his hands and pointed, weeping, 
to that arena of his triumph. At this the people burst into tears, 
and the judges could not pronounce sentence. Again the trial pro- 
ceeded, but was again defeated; nor could he be convicted till they 
had removed him to a low spot, from which the Capitol was in- 
visible. 

What the Capitol was to Manlius the Cross of Christ is to 
the Christian. 
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THE GUIDING CROSS. 


Some years ago a party of travelers were passing over onc 
of the Swiss mountains. After they had gone a considerable way, 
it began to snow heavily, and the eldest of the guides gravely shook 
his head and said: ‘‘If the wind rises we are lost.’’ Scarcely had he 
spoken when a gale arose, the snow was whirled into multitudinous 
drifts and all waymarks were obliterated. Cautiously they moved 
on, not, knowing where they were, and almost giving themselves up 
for lost. At length one of the guides, who had gone a short way 
before them to search out the path, was heard shouting, ‘‘The 
Cross! The Cross! We are all right.”? And what had the cross 
to do with it? It was one of those religious memorials which one 
so frequently meets in Roman Catholic countries, and this one, set 
up at first by some private individuai for a personal reason, had 
become at length a well-known and easily recognized landmark for 
the traveler. Hence, the moment the guide saw it, he knew where 
he was, and what direction to take. But what was true of that 
symbol in their case, is true in all instances of the thing which it 
signifies; for we may always know where we are when, with our 
eye of faith, we can see Christ crucified. 


IDENTIFICATION IN PERIL. 


When the King of Greece came over to this country some years 
ago, a member of his suite had with him a most beautiful dog, 
which during the voyage fell overboard. The master entreated 
the captain to stop the ship and rescue the dog. But the captam 
did not deem the matter of so much importance, and, having the 
king on board, refused to stop. What, think you, did the master 
do? Quickly addressing the captain, he said, ‘‘Would you stop 
the ship if it had been a man?’’ ‘‘Certainly,’’ was the reply. In- 
stantly, before any had time to hinder, he flung himself into the 
sea! The ship was stopped, and not only the man, but the dog, 
too, was saved. And all because the man, devoted to the dog, 
identified himself with him in his peril, and braved even death 
itself to save him.—Dr. G. B. F. Hallock. 
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CHRIST’S DEATH A POWER. 


BY THE REV. JOHN RHEY THOMPSON, D. D. 


“And I, if I be.lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.”— 
John 12:32. 

“‘The death of Jesus draws men to Him because it is a death 
for sin, a forgiving, cleansing, reconciling death. Everywhere 
we are confronted by the deep, stern, sad fact of sin. It is indeed 
a difficult and mysterious subject, but it is an awful reality in our 
human life. We need not trouble ourselves in attempts to define 
what sin is, or how it comes to exist. We know that sin is wrong- 
doing, and what other definition do we need? Thus simply and 
clearly defined, all men; to a greater or less degree, are. conscious 
of their sinfulness. Who has not done wrong? Early in life, we 
may point to specific acts of wrong-doing. In maturer years, we 
learn to deplore the sinful state or being, rather than so many 
separate acts of evil. This gives rise to the feeling of guilt and 
condemnation, which in turn is always and necessarily accompanied. 
and followed by the sense of impurity and estrangement from God. 
Our sense of sin is marked by the feeling of moral helplessness, of 
restless dissatisfaction, of alienation from the heavenly Father, the 
deep conviction that by this wrong-doing and guilt we have lost our 
chief good in life. All this while, the soul has an unappeasable 
hunger after pardon, purity, peace, reconciliation with God 

‘In the supreme moments of such experiences as these, we 
feel drawn, not to the miracles, or the example, or the words, or 
the beautiful life, but to the sacrificial death of Jesus. Then, when 
the cross is lifted up before our longing, penitent souls, and we feel 
the weight of our evil, we begin to see its secret charm, and yield 
to its mysterious power. Jesus calls to men thus burdened and 
invites them to Him for forgiveness, cleansing, help, holiness and 
the rest of the soul in God. Is it any wonder that men are thus 
drawn to Him? They feel the need of an expiation, an atonement, 
a sacrifice, yes, and of a sacrifice, not for imperfection or mistakes, 
not for mere infirmities, but for sin. They feel the need of a Savior, 
and of just such a Savior. 
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‘“The death of Jesus is winning, attractive, magnetic, because 
of the glorious spiritual democracy which it reveals, emphasizes and 
ennobles. We hear and read much in our time of the unity, the 
equality and the brotherhood of men. There is a great and precious 
truth underlying it all, however contradictory to it some of the 
facts and accidents of life may appear. There are at least three 
ereat equalizers .of men, three real, genuine, impartial 
levelers of the mere outward, material, superficial dis- 
tinctions among men. Death is one of these equalizers. None can 
escape the great King of Terrors. His rule is universal and im- 
partial. All men must at last submit to his stern decrees. Men 
_ are equal also at the judgment seat of Almighty God. We must 
all give account to Him. We are gloriously equal at the cross of 
Christ. No artificial distinctions or gifts can avail us here. The 
proud Emperor of Germany and the meanest peasant in his em- 
pire are accepted there on precisely identical terms. The Czar of 
all the Russias and the most wretched of all the convicts who 
toil in the mines of Siberia must come in the same spirit of humble 
penitence. Christ invites them both and receives them on common 
conditions. The richest Vanderbilt of the name and the poorest 
scrubwoman of the Capitol are equal at the cross. All external 
badges, all merely material marks of distinction disappear here. 
‘Jesus Christ, by the grace of God, tasted death for every man,’ 
while it is the most blessed of truths, is at the same time one of 
the most radical and revolutionary disclosures ever made to men. 
In the glorious spiritual kingdom which Jesus came to set up in 
this world ‘there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor female; for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.’ 


“In this deep truth of spiritual equality there is something 
which powerfully and irresistibly attracts and draws men. At 
heart, in the real moments of spiritual existence, we are all glad 
to believe in the essential oneness, the true kinship of our common 
humanity that somehow we are truly equal at last. Deep and in- 
destructible is the instinct that at bottom we are all brethren, that 
we have a common or kindred nature, that the human heart by 
which we all live is the same in every breast. The things that divide 
us and put us into factions or classes are all on the outside, ma- 
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terial, mutable, transitory, while the elements that join us to each 
other and unite us in a common fellowship are internal, spiritual 
and indestructible. They are moral and abiding. Christ’s death 
for us all, without distinction of race, color or condition or any- 
thing outward, makes this truth real to us. It renders it compre- 
hensible. We are wont to say sometimes that He reduces us to the 
same level, but the truer, nobler and better form of statement is 
that by His death on the cross for us He lifts us all up to union 
with Himself, that by His glorious and transforming fellowship He 
exalts us all to the lofty and serene heights where He forever dwells. 
We enter into His life and sit down with Him on His throne: Who- 
ever will may come to Him, to be surely redeemed, exalted, glori- 
fied by Him. He is the one true, unchangeable, rational ground of 
the unity and the spiritual equality of men. 


‘“Jesus Christ has redeemed and sanctified suffering. He has 
refined and ennobled it. Never again .can it be quite the same 
thing to suffer, since He also suffered! To say that Christ suffered 
is to utter words of vast meaning. We need to fix this truth deeply 
in our minds and hearts as the living reality that Christ actually 
suffered, and that henceforth He has made it divine to suffer. How 
many sufferers there are in this world! Oh, the weight of it, the 
mystery of it, the pathos of it, the amount of it, transcends all our 
thought, but when we learn that He suffered, light begins to dawn. 
It is the suffering Savior that draws men to Himself by His all- 
perfect sympathy. How great a thing it is to be told that He was 
made perfect through suffering! Only a suffering and sympathiz- 
ing Savior could ever redeem this unhappy suffering world. Oh! 
the countless myriads of suffering souls He has drawn to Himself, 
even from the agony of His cross! 

‘«™he death of Christ charms and draws us, because the divine 
element of sacrifice is in it, because of its profound vicariousness. 
Death is the great purifier of human affection. It exalts, cleanses, 
illumines; what else would be ordinary, prosaic, faulty and imper- 
fect. Death strangely draws us to the real appreciation and admi- 
ration of those who have left us, and gone on before. How often 
to the loving wife does the departed husband become almost ideal- 
ized in character and disposition. Likewise to the husband, his 
departed companion is described and remembered as faultless. How 
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often does the impulsive and wayward son as he stands by his 
father’s grave, say to himself: ‘After all, my father was a stronger 
and wiser man than I knew him to be. I did not know him, or 
see him as I do now. His ways are well worthy of my adoption 
and practice, from this hour to the end of my life. If I live as 
good a life as he lived, if I get through this world as honorably 
as he did, I shall not have lived in vain.’ Why is it that we are 
thus peculiarly drawn to the virtues and dispositions of the dead? 
Is it not because of the solemn vicariousness there is in all human 
life? We feel that in some true sense these departed souls actually 
lived and toiled and suffered, and sacrificed for us. 


‘““The same is true of the great national leaders, heroes and 
patriots. This will explain why this people have been drawn to 
Abraham Lincoln with such an extraordinary affection. It is be- 
cause the people have felt that in a certain very true and real sense, 
he died for them. He was not struck down because of any dis- 
tinetive personal faults or actions, or any supposed personal vindict- 
iveness. It was because he was for the moment the living repre- 
sentative of the united and victorious North that he was shot down. 
Mr. Lincoln, in and by his death, far more powerfully than by his 
words, and certainly far more universally, drew the American peo- 
ple to himself. So it is with all the great heroes, martyrs and 
sufferers of the ages. We read the story of their lives and perils 
and sacrifices, with absorbing interest and evergrowing charm. 
Why is it? Itis because we feel that in a true and noble sense they 
worked and gave and toiled and suffered, not for themselves, but 
for us! Our truth, our liberty, our science, our progress, all the 
precious elements of life and civilization, sprang from the soil en- 
riched and hallowed by their tears and blood! 


‘“‘For whom, now, did Jesus suffer and die? Certainly not for 
Himself, for He was indeed without sin, His enemies themselves be- 
ing the judges. He did no man wrong. What laws did He break? 
Where is the evil which He did? He died for us, the holy for the 
impure, the true for the false, the loving for the guilty, the wise 
for the foolish, the just for the unjust, that He might bring us to 
God. His death was a sacrifice on account of our sins. We had 
gone, in our waywardness and willfulness, every one of us to his 
own ways, and the Lord had laid on Him the iniquity of us all. 
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We feel that this death was on our behalf and hence we are drawn 
by it as by no other death, for, while for a righteous man scarcely 
will one die, and while for a good man some would dare even to die, 
God commendeth His love toward us in that while we were still 
sinners Christ died for us. This is the love that is victorious; this 
is the love that wins its way to the hardest hearts, this is the love 
that melts and subdues and draws all men to the cross. 

““How many hearts have felt the secret magnetic charm of His 
love this morning? Yield now to the gracious call of His loving 
spirit! Why resist Him? Why adjourn your covenant with Him? 
What wrong will He do you? What hurt will He bring upon you? 
What sorrow and grief will His love bring to you? Oh, refuse 
Him not! For, how can you escape if you neglect so great salva- 
tion ?’’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


THE PASSWORD. 


During the late civil war, a noble band of Christians, called the 
Christian Commission, among whom was Mr. Stuart, of Philadel- 
phia, accompanied the army wherever it went, and, amidst the sick, 
wounded and dying, did much work for Jesus. 

Late one night, Mr. Stuart had to pass the lines of the army, 
and before starting he asked the colonel of the regiment for the 
password. ‘‘Chicago’’ was given him, and away he rode, feeling 
all safe. 

At the line, a sentry challenged him with the usual ‘‘Who 
goes there—friend or foe?’’ 

‘‘A friend,’’.said Mr. Stuart. 

The sentry presented his rifle, and demanded the password. 
On it being given, he said: ‘‘It is my duty to shoot you, Mr. 
Stuart; but I know you. Ride back to headquarters and get the 
right one, for it would be death for me to give it to you.’’ 

Mr. Stuart turned his horse’s head, and galloped back to the 
colonel’s tent, and, rushing in, said: “Colonel, you gave me the 
password ‘Chicago,’ and it is wrong.”’ 

‘‘How could I be such a fool?”’ said the colonel; ‘‘that is the 
one for yesterday; today it is ‘Massachusetts.’ I am deeply sorry 
for the mistake, Mr. Stuart.”’ 

—17 
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Again he approached the line, and again the challenge met 
him: 

‘“Who goes there—friend or foe?”’ 

‘‘A friend,’’ said Mr. Stuart. 

‘Have you the password ?”’ 

‘‘Massachusetts,’’? was the reply. 

At once the rifie was lowered, and the word given to pass. 

As Mr. Stuart rode up to the sentry, he said: ‘‘Well, my 
lad, you have asked me for the password twice. Once I gave it 
wrong; it might have been fatal to me. Let me ask you, do you 
know the password for Heaven, which will be asked for only 
once ?’’ 

The sentry replied: ‘‘I thank God I do, sir. I learned it 
from your own lips, Mr. Stuart, in a New York Sunday school. 
‘The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.’ That is the 
password.’’ 


CHRIST AND THE CROSS. 


The following very beautiful thought was uttered by Bishop 
Huntington: 

**Paul knows nothing but Christ crucified. When he entreats 
for purity among them and the purging out of sensuality, this is 
his reason: ‘Christ our passover is sacrificed for us.’ Keep your 
bodies holy, for they are bought with a price and that price is 
Jesus’ blood. When he remonstrates against misleading or tempt- 
ing an unguarded heart, this is his expostulation: ‘Shall the 
weak brother perish for whom Christ died?’ * * * When his 
own sufferings and weakness oppress him, this is his consolation, 
that he can ‘bear about the dying of the Lord Jesus.’ * * * 
It is plain enough where the apostle Paul sets the doctrine of the 
propitiatory sacrifice in the New Testament system of theology and 
among the practical powers and consolations of the Christian life. 
He sets it where the church evangelie and Catholic finds it, and haz 
kept it, in the supreme and central place.’’ 
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THE VITAL THEORY OF THE ATONEMENT. 


There is perhaps no doctrine of Scripture upon which Chris- 
tian teachers of today are more at sea than the doctrine of the 
Atonement. Not a few sorely baffled souls seek to satisfy them- 
selves with occupying the position that it is enough to hold to the 
fact of the Atonement without attempting to formulate any the- 
ory concerning it: But such a position is untenable. It involves 
intellectual suicide. A theory of some sort is an intellectual neces- _ 
sity. It is also a practical necessity; for a theory is simply a 
more or less clearly defined interpretation of facts. A reasonable 
working theory of the Atonement is therefore something for which 
perforce we must seek diligently until we find it. 

The theory of the Atonement towards which many lines of 
modern thought are converging, and to which many minds are 
slowly feeling their way, may be called the Vital Theory. In this 
connection the term vital is used in no invidious sense. Every 
Christian thinker must, of course, regard his own theory as vital. 
Vital is here opposed to mechanical. The Atonement is looked at 
not as a scheme but as a vital process; not as an ingenious expedi- 
ent devised to relieve the divine government from a deadlock, but 
as a spiritual principle; not as ‘‘a witty invention,’’ to meet a 
governmental necessity, but as a natural method of meeting a 
spiritual need. 

The vital theory of the Atonement gives due emphasis to the 
doctrine of the divine immanence. Almost all the older theories 
spring out of the idea of the divine transcendence, and hence are: 
purely transactional in their nature. They represent God as a 
being dwelling remote from man, who has to be dealt with through 
some system of attorneyship. That he is the Indwelling Life who 
in Christ comes into vital relation with the life of man, is a truth 
searcely hinted at. At present the pendulum of thought is swing- 
ing to the other extreme. We are discarding every system of 
theology which makes the Atonement a transaction having for its 
end the disposing of God to forgive, which is well, but we must 
be careful not to overlook the connection between the Atonement 
and forgiveness. God who is the Indwelling Life of man holds 
personal relations with man; the God ‘‘who interpenetrated all’’ 
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is ‘‘over all,’’ and therefore any theory of the Atonement that leaves 
out of account either of these modes of divine self manifestation is 
defective. But in the present day the idea of the divine imman- 
ence is fortunately receiving special emphasis; for we need to 
turn from the outworn forensic metaphors of the past to the na- 
ture emblems of our Lord, that we may find in such figures as 
‘‘T am the vine, ye are the branches,’’ salvation represented as a 
vital process realized in the believer through personal union with 
Christ himself. For the simplest and most essential representa- 
tions of the Atonement we have to go back to Christ. 

The vital theory of the Atonement is founded upon the re- 
lation of the living God to living men. ‘The analogies in which it 
‘is most fittingly presented are taken from the most intimate human 
relations—the reconciliation of a child to his father rather than 
the reconciliation of a subject to his king. Fatherhood, and not 
sovereignty, is the fundamental relation of God to man. Forgive- 
ness of sin is never represented in Seripture as coming from God 
as a King, but always as coming from Him as a Father. Sin is 
something more than ‘‘the transgression of the law,’’ the disturb- 
ance of the divine moral order; it is something more than an 
offense committed against a being with whom we have personal 
relations; it is an offense committed against one with whom we 
have love relations. ‘‘ Father, I have sinned against heaven and in 
Thy sight,’’ is the confession of one who has come not only to 
look upon sin as related to law, or even to a personal being, but as 
related to a loving Father. It is something that wounds the 
Father’s heart, something that calls for adjustment between the 
child and his Father. 

. The question as to how this adjustment, by which the rebel is 
changed into a son, is effected, brings us to the crux of the doctrine 
of the Atonement. If a definition may be attempted, we would 
say that the Atonement is that supreme expression of divine, 
sacrificial love, which, working by repentance, brings man into 
filial fellowship with and obedience to God. It is the manifestation, 
in a sacrificial life and death, of a power sufficient to change the 
heart of man, to subdue his enmity, to create in him a filial spirit, 
and to lead him into oneness with the Father’s will. 

According to this definition the primary object of the Atone- 
ment is to reveal God’s suffering love so as to awaken repentance 
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in man. The sight of the divine sorrow and pain on account of 
sin is thus the great force by which the soul of man is restored to 
God. The cross is the heart-moving appeal of divine love to 
estranged and rebellious man. And the preaching of the cross 
has as its object the breaking down of the only barrier that stands 
between the erring soul and the heavenly Father; to-wit, the self- 
erected barrier of impenitence. The instant that barrier is re- 
moved, the atoning, forgiving, renewing love of God flows into 
the heart of man. 

It is a significant fact that the seventeen representative theo- 
logians who, some time ago, took part in the symposium on the 
Atonement which has been republished from The Christian World, 
under the title, ‘‘The Atonement in Modern Light,’’ are with one 
exception agreed upon the point that the object of the Atonement 
was not to dispose or enable God to pardon, but to move man to 
abhor sin, to desire pardon, and to come into a pardonable con- 
dition. The Atonement is looked upon not as ‘‘a judicial drama, 
but as a form of moral action which has for its object not the recon- 
ciling of God to man, but the reconciling of man to God.’’ It is 
the divinely provided means of reconciliation. Sinful men are 
‘*“reconciled to God through the death of His Son.’’ Coming broken- 
hearted to God to the foot of the cross they receive the Father’s 
forgiveness and are restored to the Father’s fellowship. 

The vital theory of the Atonement makes the sacrifice of 
Christ the natural outgoing of divine essential love. In other 
words, it makes Atonement a necessity of the divine nature. God 
would not have been just to Himself, He would not have done right 
by His sinful children, if He had not sacrificed Himself for their 
redemption. The cross reveals God as ‘‘a just God and a Savior.’”’ 
Christ is set forth to reveal God’s righteousness in the remission 
of sins that are past. His death was an expression not only of 
God’s love, but of his righteousness. It was not a satisfaction 
rendered to divine justice, but a satisfaction of divine justice. It 
was an offering to propitiate God, much less to propitiate man; 
it was the sublime act of divine self-propitiation. As ‘‘the pro- 
pitiation for our sins,’’ Christ ‘‘gave himself up for us, an offer- 
ing and a sacrifice to God for an odor of a sweet smell.’”’ His 
sacrifice wag not, however, an offering presented by one person 
in the Godhead to another for the purpose of appeasement. In 
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the Godhead there was no schism or warring of attributes. It was 
rather the self-offering of God. It was as far removed as pos- 
sible from pagan conceptions of propitiatory sacrifice, in which 
man is represented as offering sacrifice to placate an angry God. 
The sacrifice offered for sin upon the cross is of God’s providing. 
Jesus is ‘‘the Lamb of God;’’ who offers Himself up not to pro- 
pitiate God, but that God may propitiate Himself. 

Propitiation was not the source of love, love was the source 
of propitiation. ‘‘Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
He loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins.’’ 
Christ did not die to soften the heart of the judge, but to lay bare 
the heart of the Father, that men might see what is there going on 
so long as they continue in sin. The Father’s heart did not re- 
quire to undergo the change before He could forgive his erring 
child. He did not require to be reconciled to man by the death of 
His Son. The death of Christ was the proof, and not the purchase, 
of His forgiving love. ‘‘God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself.’’ In the sacrifice of Calvary His love found an 
opening by which it could flow continuously into the world until 
sin should be eradicated. 

That the Atonement of Christ has something to do with secur- 
ing forgiveness is clearly taught in the New Testament. Old di- 
vines referred to it as the ‘‘procuring cause’’ of forgiveness. To 
satisfy His holy nature God had to suffer vicariously for the sin 
which He forgave. The sanctity of law would, have been destroyed 
had sin been forgiven lightly or without condition. The seal of 
divine abhorrence had to be put upon it. Man had to enter into 
the mind of God regarding it. He had to see in the unsounded 
suffering of the Holy One of God the awfulness of sin that from 
it He might recoil and flee; He had also to see the greatness of 
that love which could suffer with and for the sinful, the strength 
of that righteousness which could not forgive sin without suffering 
its curse, that he might be brought into an attitude in which he 
could be personally restored to the divine fellowship, and take 
his place, and fulfill his destiny as a son of the living God.— 
American Weekly. 
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COMPULSIONS OF REDEMPTIVE LOVE. 


BY THE REY. DR. A. Z. CONRAD. 


“T must work the works of him that sent me.”—John 9:4. 


“*Given, a lost world and a pitying God, saving provision and 
process inevitably follow. A world to be lifted; what leverage is 
adequate? A world engulfed and corrupted; how can it be puri- 
fied? Discord and discontent; how attune the unstrung harp to 
celestial pitch and produce divine melody? A world sick in sin; 
where is the physician who can heal? What transforming energy 
may operate to irrigate a desert and change: a wilderness into a 
garden of beauty? From a human standpoint, the situation would 
have seemed hopeless. Salvation need not be made gracious, how- 
ever, at the expense of belittling natural redemptive processes. 

““The moment of alienation was the moment of inauguration 
of a truly redemptive inquiry: ‘Where art thou?’ The world 
teemed with sacred suggestion. Natural religion exercised re- 
straints and compulsions. The image of God was lost through 
transgression. The consciousness of God and duty was not lost. 
There are certain fundamental facts and principles which make 
a special, direct revelation antecedently probable. Among these 
are a universal belief in a Supreme Being, a universal sense of 
dependence and need, a universal consciousness of guilt, a uni- 
versal sacrificial effort, a universal aspiration, a universal belief 
in immortality. These fundamental principles suggest the savable- 
ness of man. They are counteracted and neutralized, however, by 
alienating and destructive influences. The cares of life are en- 
erossing. The battle for existence is fierce, persistent, absorbing. 
Whip and spur drive the flagging energies and absorb the thought. 
The focal point of vision is likely to be upon the earth and not 
upon the heavens. Ensnaring pleasures exert even a deleterious 
influence. Myriad voices sing their siren song. The sweet note of 
truth is lost. Selfishness blights the brightest buds of promise. 
Self indulgence leads to absorption, intoxication, paralysis and 
finally death. 

‘‘A God infinitely pitiful could not view with complacency 
a lost world. Revealing acts and processes engaged divine thought 
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and activity. A definite, special declaration of divine interest and 
sympathy in humanity was made through striking and startling 
theophanies. Extraordinary supernatural expressions revealed 
divine benevolence and beneficence. The compulsions of redemptive 
love opened the lips of God in promise and led to divine condescen- 
sion. God came among men. New methods were adopted through 
successive periods to bring humanity closer to the Eternal Father. 
Patriarchs, poets and prophets proclaimed and interpreted God. 
But redemptive love as a motive is measureless in its requisitions. 
It impelled the Infinite to make full provision for the rescue of the 
lost. This inner, mysterious potency would stop at no sacrifice 
essential to full provision for the rescue of every immortal soul. 
New revelations and divine sacrifice were necessary. Hence, the 
Incarnation. 

‘‘From Bethlehem to Olivet there was an unbroken series of 
divine expressions of the moral attributes of deity. For nearly 
thirty-three years the wonderful drama continued. Infinite wisdom 
dropped from the lips of the great Teacher like distilled sweetness. 
His life was so romantic as to fascinate and so tragic as to startle 
at every step. He was an exhaustless fountain of truth. He talked 
with the utmost familiarity of the deepest things of God, which 
_the wisest philosophers and the most spiritually minded men had 

felt after and faintly conjectured. His deeds were unostentatious. 
They were unparalleled in unselfish expression. His look withered 
and rebuked sin, but filled the penitent heart with a holy hope. 
His touch transformed and His breath transfigured. He introduced . 
a new system of ethics, of which He himself was the great ex- 
ponent. The terrible culminating tragedy of His life was the final 
declaration of measureless love of God for a lost world. The most 
striking feature of that matchless life was sacrifice. 

‘“What can compel repentance? Command does not insure 
surrender. Man may be crushed without being conquered. What 
compulsion is sufficiently great to lead to the crucifixion of haughty 
pride? Surrender is one of the most difficult of human acts. Selfish 
instinct, appetite, the tendencies of the natural heart, all rebel 
against it. Nothing but the compulsions of redemptive love can 
bring man to his knees as a supplicant before God. Regenerating 
grace is simply a deposit of redemptive love left in the heart to 
transform and develop it. 
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“Christianity is distinctively recreative. In this particular 
it is in striking contrast with all merely reconstructive policies and 
systems. No battlefields exhibit more valor than those of the heart. 
To bring mind and body under subjection to Christ means con- 
flict, war to the death, uncompromising engagement against sin. 
Life is governed by its adopted ideals. Christianity’s conception 
of success is unique. , Christ taught that we must surrender in 
order to conquer, lose in order to win, and die in order to live. 

‘‘Unrealizable ideals are tantalizing and disappointing. The 
Christian ideal is itself a potency. It carries within it its own 
power of realization. The latent forces of redemptive love require 
only opportunity in order to expression. The most powerful motive 
is essential to the performance of Christian duty. This motive 
is furnished in the truths of the atonement. It is blessedly true 
that the inner compulsions in the life of Jesus are transmitted to 
the disciple. To work out saving processes is the business of the 
follower of Jesus. The credential of the Christian is service anil 
sacrifice. A life whose motive and method are restorational and 
reclamatory furnishes absolute proof of the sincerity of the con- 
fession. Nothing but the redemptive love as a motive and an 
inner compulsion can produce such a life. Here then we find 
the marvelous dynamic of Christianity. It is a religion of in-' 
comparable activity and achievement. One has wisely said: ‘Christ 
found religion a rite; He made it a passion.’ 

‘‘Let us turn our thought especially to the wonderful com- 
pulsions of redemptive love in modern life. In the thought-world, 
they are manifest. There is a false impression with respect to 
the relation of Christianity to the best thought of our day. A very 
common but superficial observation is that Christianity is losing 
her grip on the world’s best thinkers. Nothing is more demon- 
strably false. The whole influence of Christianity is exerted in 
behalf of the world’s enlightenment.’’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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SERVANTS OF GOD. 


Ownership seems to imply bondage, slavery ; but in God’s ser- 
vice ownership implies liberty, freedom. ‘‘I am Thy servant, O 
Lord,’’ said David, ‘‘Thou hast loosed my bonds.’’ We make ser- 
vants by binding bonds; God makes servants by loosing bonds. 
He makes us free that he may make us serve, and it is the liberty of 
God that makes us serve with a glad heart. You have read of the 
Englishman going through the slave market at Cairo, coming upon 
a black man and asking the Arab slavedriver what he would take 
for that fellow. And the black man heard and knew that an Eng- 
lishman might not be trading in human flesh, and he said to the 
slave at his side, ‘‘If that fellow were home, he wouldn’t believe 
in slavery; but now that he is off he is trying to make money by 
buying and selling us; I would like to put a knife in his heart.’’ 
The Englishman went on and consummated the bargain, and then 
came before the black slave with a roll of paper in one hand 
and a roll of money in the other, and said, ‘‘Here is your liberty, 
and here is something to begin life with. Go out now and make 
a man of yourself.’’ The black slave, astonished, said: ‘‘You 
don’t mean it, sir. I can do just as I please?’’ ‘‘That is what I 
mean.’’ ‘‘Well, now,’’ he said, ‘‘if I can do just what I please, 
won’t you let me go with you and serve you the rest of my life?’’ 
Was that a natural thing? That man made him a servant by liber- 
ty, and God makes us servants by giving us freedom. 


THE BLOOD OF THE CROSS. 


In the West some years ago, a husband and wife became sep- 
arated. On a business visit to the town where they had formerly 
lived as man and wife, the gentleman went out to the cemetery to 
place some flowers on the grave of their only son. While standing 
there deep in meditation, he heard a step, and looking up beheld 
his former wife. The first thought that came to both of them was 
to turn away. But something held them. They had common prop- 
erty in that dead boy. A sense of that swept over both of them, 
and reaching across that grave they were reconciled. 
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THE KEYNOTE OF VICTORY. 


BY THE REV. P. S. HENSON, D.D. 


In celebrating the victory over ‘‘that old serpent called the 
devil and Satan,’’ John tells us that the ‘‘saints overeame him 
through the blood of the Lamb, and the word of their testimony, 
and because they loved not their lives unto the death.’’ The blood, 
the word, the life; these three are a mighty trinity of forces by 
which all the Christian victories of the past have been won, and all 
future victories must be. 


We hear a good deal in our times of altered conditions, and of 
the need of readjustment of means and methods in order to meet 
them. There are some things that have not changed with the roll- 
ing years, and will continue the same till the ‘‘rolling years have 
ceased to move.’’ Men are born and do die just the same. They 
have the same sort of bodies and souls, the same hopes and fears, 
and sins and sorrows, and there is the same need of being born 
again. Heaven and hell and God and eternity are just the same, 
however men may have changed their thoughts about them. And 
the gospel is the same as when Paul preached it, and the preacher 
of any other gospel is foredoomed to be accursed. 

The life of the body is the blood, and what is true of the 
human body is true of the body of Christianity. You may empty 
the human body of its blood, and inject into the veins and arteries 
an embalming fluid. Poisonous though it be to a living body, it 
will preserve a dead one, and it may last for many a year. Beauti- 
ful it may be as chiseled marble, but there is no light in the eyes, 
no glow on the cheek, no grip to the hand, and no heart-beat in the 
bosom. Even such is Christianity when you have eliminated the 
blood. It is the blood of the Lamb that gives to it its grip of power 
and enables the saints to overcome. 

And this is true of the fight within. And there is a fight 
within, so fierce and long that many a poor soul, hardly bestead, 
like one of old, is constrained to cry: ‘‘O, wretched man that I 
am, who shall deliver me from the body of this death?’’ It is 
the peace-speaking blood that gives victory to that conflict. It is 
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this that brings peace with God, and triumph over besetting sin, 
and the chains we vainly strive to break are melted in a moment 
at the touch of the blood. And the like is true of the fight without. 

We are commissioned to conquer the world for Christ. and 
what are the weapons for winning the victory? There was pro- 
found significance in that vision reported to have been seen by 
Constantine—a gleaming cross, and underneath it the legend, ‘‘By 
this sign you conquer.’’ And profounder significance was there 
in that real vision of the ‘‘beloved disciple’’ who, after weeping 
much that no one was found to open the book and loose the seals 
thereof, was comfortingly assured that the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah had prevailed to accomplish the seemingly impossible task, 
and when he looked to see the Lion, ‘‘Lo a Lamb, as it had been 
slain, in the midst of the throne.’’ The blood of the Lamb had 
overcome, and this much despised blood is thus represented as 
being the central glory of the universe. 

And its overcoming power is avouched by the Christ Himself 
when He declares, ‘‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto Me.’’ And when He says ‘‘lifted up,’’ He does not simply 
mean as a great teacher, an illustrious exemplar, but a sacrificial 
offering for the sins of the world. 

O, brethren, not by long-range guns and battleships, not by 
the catapults of logic, and all the magnificent enginery of modern 
science, but by the blood of the Lamb must we overcome, if we 
ever overcome at all.—The Standard. 
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THE ATONEMENT AS AN ETHICAL FORCE. 


The ultimate test of every theory of the Atonement is the 
place which it gives to the moral influences which make for man’s 
salvation from the power of sin. The sufferings of Christ if un- 
connected with conduct would be a waste and a mockery. Moral 
ends alone are adequate to explain or justify the Cross. 

The ethical value of any theory of the Atonement for a life 
of righteousness is seen in the new power of obedience which it 
produces. The crucial question is, has it power to give enforcement 
to the Sermon on the Mount? Or as Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll ex- 
presses it, has it power ‘‘to produce Piety of the New Testament 
type?’’ The validity of this test none will dispute. It is recog- 
nized in every New Testament declaration touching the ethical 
aim of Christ’s sacrifice. Christ is said to have given Himself 
for us ‘‘that He might redeem us from all iniquity.’’ The Angel 
of the Annunciation said of Him: ‘‘His name shall be called Jesus 
for He shall save His people from their sins,’’ not from the penalty 
of their sins, but from the love of them, from the power of them, 
and hence from the guilt and doom of them. 

The ultimate end of the Atonement is restored character. The 
cuilty past is forgiven that a better future may be attained; filial 
relation is restored that filial obedience may be secured; the con- 
demnation of sin is taken away that the love of holiness may be 
awakened; the divine life is imparted that the sinner may be 
changed into a saint. Forgiveness is bound up with a radical 
change of heart in him to whom it is accorded. As forgiveness 
is the fruit of repentance, righteousness is the fruit of forgiveness. 
The sin that is blotted out, is rooted out; the removal of sin’s bur- 
den from the soul leads to the impartation of a new power which 
guarantees moral renewal. Reconciliation and regeneration are 
the opposite sides of one reality. Those for whom there is no 
condemnation walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit. 

In this view of the Atonement the whole scope of Christ’s 
redeeming work in its objective and subjective relations is em- 
braced. The balance of thought is maintained between what Christ 
achieved for men and what He does in men. The historical and 
mystical elements are blended into one. Christ is set forth as 
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the objective ground of salvation, His death as an objective reality 
standing out on the canvas of history, but the moral value of His 
death is made to depend upon the way in which men relate them- 
selves to it, the way in which they identify themselves with it. 

The nexus between the objective Atonement and the subjec- 
tive experience of its saving efficacy, is faith. The sacrifice of 
Christ per se does not save any one. All that it does is to bring 
sinful souls into a salvable condition. Its saving efficacy depends 
upon personal appropriation; it depends upon the transmutation 
of objective facts into subjective force. The life that was given 
’ must be received; repose in what Christ has done must be con- 
nected with co-operation in what He is doing; the acceptance of 
His deliverance must be accompanied by the possession of His 
spirit. All that He did must be actualized in us. The scene of 
- redemption must be transferred from the Cross of Calvary to 
human hearts; all that was transacted on the Cross must be trans- 
acted in us. His sacrifice instead of being a substitute for ours 
is to be the example and inspiration of ours. So completely are 
we to be identified with Him that we are to be crucified with Him, 
to be dead with Him, to be buried with Him, to be risen with Him, 
to be glorified with Him. Into this vital relation we come by 
faith. 

Touching the function of faith as an act, or rather as a state 
of spiritual participation with Christ, Dr. Caird in his Gifford 
Lectures, aptly says, ‘‘Faith is a spiritual link that brings us 
into living union with Christ; so that not by any arbitrary sup- 
position, or legal fiction, but actually in the fundamental principle 
of our moral life we become one with Him. It is not that the 
merit of the perfect righteousness and atoning sacrifice and death 
of Christ is, in some incomprehensible way, ascribed to us; but 
there is a profound sense in which they become actually our own— 
His sorrow our sorrow, His sacrifice our sacrifice, His perfect life 
in all its ideal beauty and elevation, the very life we live.’’ This 
actualizing in us of the divine ideal is the end, to which faith 
in the atoning Christ is the means.— American Weekly. 
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“WOUNDED FOR OUR TRANSGRESSIONS.” 


Isaiah 53:5. 

Scene: <A cold Christmas night in a farm house. Father 
comes in from the barn, knocks the snow from his shoes, and sits 
down by the fire. The mother sits at the stand, knitting. She says 
to him, ‘‘Do you remember it is the anniversary tonight?’’ The 
father is angered. He never wants any allusion to the fact that 
one had gone away, and the mere suggestion that it was the an- 
niversary of that sad event made him quite rough, although the 
tears ran down his cheeks. The old house dog, that had played with 
the wanderer when she was a child, comes up and puts his head 
on the old man’s knee, but he roughly repulses the dog. He wants 
nothing to remind him of the anniversary day. 

Scene: A cold winter night in a city church. It is Christmas 
night. They have been decorating the sanctuary. A lost wanderer 
of the street, with thin shawl] about her, attracted by the warmth 
and light, comes in and sits near the door. The minister of religion 
is preaching of Him who was wounded for our transgressions and 
bruised for our iniquities, and the poor soul by the door said, 
‘‘Why, that must mean me; ‘mercy for the chief of sinners; bruised 
for our iniquities; wounded for our transgressions.’ ’’ 

The music that night in the sanctuary brought back the old 
hymn which she used to sing when, with father and mother, she 
worshipped God in the village church. The service over, the min- 
ister went down the aisle. She said to him, ‘‘Were those words 
for me? ‘Wounded for our transgressions.’ Was that for me?’’ 
The man of God understood her not. He knew not how to com- 
fort a shipwrecked soul, and he passed on and he passed out. The 
poor wanderer followed into the street. 

‘What are you doing here, Meg?’’ said the police. ‘‘What 
are you doing here tonight?’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ she replied, ‘‘I was in to 
warm myself;’’ and then the rattling cough came, and she held 
to the railing until the paroxysm was over. She passed on down 
the street, falling from exhaustion; recovering herself again, until 
after awhile she reached the outskirts of the city, and passed on 
into the country road. It seemed so familiar; she kept on the road 
and she saw in the distance a light in the window. 
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Ah! that light had been gleaming there every night since she — 
went away. On that country road she passed until she came to 
the garden gate. She opened it and passed up the path where she 
played in childhood. She came to the steps and looked in at the 
fire on the hearth. Then she put her fingers to the latch. Oh, if 
that door had been locked she would have perished on the threshold, 
for she was near to death! But that door had not been locked 
since the time she went away. She pushed open the door. She 
went in and lay down on the hearth by the fire. The old house- 
dog growled as he saw her enter, but there was something in the 
voice he recognized, and he frisked about her until he almost pushed 
her down in his joy. 

In the morning the mother came down, and she saw a bundle of 
rags on the hearth; but when the face was uplifted, she knew it, and 
it was no more old Meg of the street. Throwing her 
arms around the returned prodigal, she eried, ‘‘Oh, Mag- 
gie!’? The child threw her arms around her mother’s neck, 
and said, ‘‘Oh, mother!’’ and while they were embraced a rugged 
form towered above them. It was the father. The severity all 
_ gone out of his face, he stooped and took her up tenderly and car- 
ried her to mother’s room, and laid her down on mother’s bed, 
for she was dying. Then the lost one, looking up into her mother’s 
face, said, ‘‘ ‘Wounded for our transgressions and bruised for our 
iniquities!’ Mother, do you think that means me?’’ ‘‘Oh, yes, my 
darling,’’ said the mother. ‘‘If mother is so glad to get you back, 
don’t you think God is glad to get you back?’’ 

And there she lay dying, and all their dreams and all their 
prayers were filled with the words, ‘‘Wounded for our transgres- 
sions, bruised for our iniquities,’’ until, just before the moment 
of her departure, her face lighted up, showing the pardon of God 
had dropped upon her soul. And there she slept away on the bosom 
of a pardoning Jesus. 
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CLOSE TO THE CROSS. 


It was love to Christ that led His disciples to the cross; and 
nothing but love will constrain you and me to take up that cross 
and follow Christ. It is love alone that prompts a willing obedience 
and a glad alacrity to run in all the ordinances and commandments 
of the Lord. The wise man never showed his wisdom more than 
when he sang the praises of this grace of love—‘‘Set me as a seal 
upon thine heart, as a seal upon thine arm; for love is strong 
as death; jealousy is cruel as the grave; the coals thereof are coals 
of fire, which hath a most vehement flame. Many waters cannot 
quench love, neither can the floods drown it; if a man would give 
all the substance of his house for love, it would utterly be con- 
temned.’’ There are some in this place who know how to love, who 
have big hearts—hearts which, like cauldrons full of flame, know 
what its burning means, and can unriddle its strange language. 
These will understand the words of Solomon which I have quoted, 
and will think the better of him for having penned them. There 
are others here who have no souls—to love, who have no fiber 
springing from their manhood to entwine itself around an object, 
and cling to it even in the clutch of death. To such we cannot 
speak of human love with any hope of being understood. The only 
way to wake the sympathies of some men is to rattle a cash box in 
their ears, and as I have no such article, and nothing to put into 
it if I had, I can have no hope of interesting them. But if they 
cannot be awakened into interest by contemplating the love of those 
who stood around the cross, surely there is no soul so dead that 
will not leap out of its sepulcher of apathy, and unbind the grave 
clothes of indifference, when we point from the human to the 
divine, and turn from the love of the disciples to the love of their 
expiring Lord. Thieves and murderers, suffering the penalty of 
their transgressions in the presence of the nation upon whose laws 
they have trampled; and dying in their very midst, there hangs 
the Son of God—the pure, the sinless, spotless, guileless 
Son of God. He had dived from His blazing throne, high in 
the heavens of light, down to this gulf of agony and blood-—for 
what? That yonder slave might feel his chains fall off, and drink 
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a draught of freedom which should last forever; that the dying 
might open their parched lips and have them moistened with the 
spray of everlasting life; that the stone might be rolled back from 
the sepulcher of sin; and the immortal corpses might come forth 
into a new regeneration. My fellow sinner, He died for you; He 
died because He loved you, He died'that you might live. He died 
because if He had not died you must have dwelt in everlasting 
burnings. O, there is nothing after all like the simple story. The 
poetry of bards, the dreams of mystics, and the philosophy of mor- 
alists are toys for the battledore of human intellect to bandy to and 
fro. But the hungry soul can feed only on the manna of Calvary, 
the literature of the sinner’s heart is the literature of redemption, 
the story of the cross: 
“Talk they of morals! 


O, thou bleeding Love— 
The grand morality is love of Thee.” 


To this cross then we now invite you. We point you to its 
blood, its nails, its thorn-wreathed victim, and its group of faith- 
ful followers clinging round it; and though you may be bawling 
with the maddest of that furious multitude, Crucify Him, Crucify 
Him, though your hands may have been busy in plaiting that 
crown of thorns, and driving in those nails, we invite you to come 
and be saved. The intercession is already floating up to Heaven 
for you, ‘‘Father forgive them, for they know not what they do.”’ 
No, no, indeed you cannot know. Look at your feet, thou heed- 
less, senseless, heartless, soulless worldling, see where you are tread- 
ing; you are trampling upon the blood of Christ, you are making 
a football of the heart that loved you even unto death. ‘‘O, let the 
wicked man forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and let him return unto the Lord, and He shall have mercy upon 
him, and to our God, for He shall abundantly pardon. 
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THE ATTRACTIVE POWER OF CHRIST ON THE CROSS. 


BY THE REV. JAMES DRUMMOND. 


“T, if I be lifted’ up, will draw all men unto me.”’—John 12:32. 


There is in Christ on the cross the attractive power of strange- 
ness—what we may call novelty. There is power to attract in 
what is new, out of the common course of events. A new thought 
has power when it first steals out of darkness, and stands visibly 
before the mind. There is power in a new presentation of truth, 
in its gushings up. from its hidden fountain—power in a new 
face, a new voice and manner. The Athenians spent their time in 
hearing and seeing something new. And the world has ever run 
after novelties. Now in Christ lifted up, there is strangeness. Men 
had been crucified before, and have been since. The strangeness fs 
not in the crucifixion, but in the person crucified. It was strange 
to see such an one in such a place. What was the meek sufferer 
there? It was the Son of God. It was the Prince of Life. It was 
the Eternal Word that had been with God and was God. It was 
One ‘‘by whom all things had been made;’’ One who ‘‘thought it 
no robbery to be equal with God;’’ who yet emptied Himself, ‘‘ took 
on Himself the form of a servant,’’ and humbled Himself, becom- 
ing ‘‘obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.’’ It was a 
man only whom the Jew saw there. It is the Son of God as the 
Seriptures reveal Him. It was the outcasts of the race whom men 
had been accustomed to crucify. All their associations as econ- 
nected with the cross were of the vile. And lo! here is one who 
stoops from the height of heaven, one who is called the fellow of 
the Father, lifted up on the cross. It would have been strange for 
a worthy man to be there, and yet the Son of God is there! Surely 
here is a strange thing, a thing to happen once for an eternity, a 
thing apart and alone, remote from all events that could be linked 
with it, isolated from all associates, the one thing that draws 
heaven and earth to itself, standing out in the history of the uni- 
verse in wondrous grandeur. There is in it all the attraction of 
a strange thing. We cannot become accustomed to it. When we 
pause, when the full, overpowering grandeur of the event comes 
upon us—Heaven’s King crucified—we half skeptically inquire, 
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can it have been? The language in which the event is set forth 
may seem old, but the thing itself must ever seem new and strange, 
and its strangeness will not depart as we contemplate it from the 
summits of a future glory. 

There is in Christ on the cross the attractive power of self- 
denial and self-sacrifice. These are always interesting. We are 
attracted by them even if they do not win us to their imitation. It 
is these that constitute the most precious legacies of the past; these 
that form the most marked pages of its history. We cannot read of 
self-sacrifice and self-denial without admiration. The men that 
have practiced them, are the men whose memories the world will 
not let die. Others may have been greater than these; they may 
have filled a nation’s eye, and bowed millions in homage, but if 
they have lived for self, worked for self, suffered for self, re- 
gardless of others, then others, however much they may have been 
astonished at their deeds, will not permanently respect them. It 
is those who have denied self, that have won the lasting respect 
of men; that have redeemed history; that have made the past 
attractive to the good; that have elevated and ennobled the race. 
In times of difficulty and danger when the hearts of men fail them 
for fear, it is these that draw the hearts of men to themselves. The 
safe and wholesome instincts of the people draw them. Select the 
man who has sacrificed most for his country’s welfare, who in her 
greatest exigency has given up kindred, home, ease, wealth, life, 
all, to save her from dishonor or enslavement; select one who has 
given his life for those he loves, and to him the thoughts of many 
hearts go in admiration and sweet affection. Select one—and many 
even in our own day might be found—who has left his native lana, 
and on some mission of love has expatriated himself, and conse- 
created himself to a life of toil and sacrifice among brutal men to 


draw them to Christ, and you have the man who has power over hig 
fellows. 


There is in Jesus on the cross the attractive power of com- 
passion and mercy. Self-denial and self-sacrifice may come from 
the judgment and the conscience. Men whose hearts are stiffened 
by a stern will like the cordage of ships at the approaching tempest, 
to endure life’s storms and conflicts, may exercise them; and yet 
these men all unused to the melting mood, men living as it were 
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far above the mass of us, glittering brightly but coldly on the 
highest peaks of our humanity, may not win our sympathies, how- 
ever much they may our respect and reverence. 


Self-denial and self-sacrifice are attractive always, even when 
a rigid sense of duty has begotten them, when unaccompanied by 
the graces of compassion and sweet pity, and all kind and gentle 
thoughts and emotions; but let them come to us not simply envi- 
roned and borne on by a strong will and an unwavering conscience, 
but by a heart soft and gentle as the heart of woman—a man’s 
self-sacrifice and self-denial set in a woman’s gentleness and mercy 
—and then they win all our nature. They make breach upon 
breach in the barriers of coldness and worldliness that surround us, 
and like billows they go over us. 

Now when we look at Jesus on the eross, we see none of the 
strong bracing of the heart and will which prompted the indomi- 
table Roman to thrust his hand into burning flames to convince 
the tyrant of the impotency of his tortures upon such an one; nor 
of the other Roman, Brutus, when, quenching all the father in his 
heart, he sat, the judge alone, and condemned to death the sons 
that broke his country’s laws; none of these, and that there were 
none of these, constitutes much of the attractiveness of the Savior 
there. There was the stern voice of duty indeed summoning Him 
to Calvary; there was a girding up of the man to meet the agonies; 
but oh! the heart of compassion in all its melting tenderness was 
there too. He might have been scarcely above man had the sterner 
elements of His nature alone been active; but when I see the heart 
of Jesus kept soft and tender there, seeking sympathy there, lifting 
itself mournfully and wailingly to a Father whose face was hid 
from Him, a heart full of filial tenderness, and that, forgetting self, 
was solicitous to provide for a loving and stricken mother; a heart 
that could pray Heaven for forgiveness for His executioners; 
when I see this, I ery with Rousseau, ‘‘If Socrates died like a phil- 
osopher, Jesus died like a God.’’ The gentleness and compassion of 
Jesus draw if possible even more than His self-sacrifice. 


In Jesus on the cross there is the attractive power of hope: 
hope of pardon, hope of help, hope of victory, hope of heaven, all 
the hope that man needs. Other men may regard Jesus crucified 
as they will, they may look at the cross as the crowning glory of a 
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wondrous life, look on it as a blessed martyrdom, and look upon 
Jesus there as teaching us how to die, as He had before taught us 
how to live. We accept all this, but this view alone fills not out 
the comprehensiveness of our faith. Our faith expects to take 
in a higher view than them all. Jesus lifted up lays the basis 
of our hope which sin had depressed seemingly forever. When we 
begin to hope for all that we need as sinners, we come to Jesus on 
the cross. . 

In obedience to the cruel taunt, ‘‘If thou be the Christ, come 
down from the cross,’’ let us see Him come, and the darkness that 
draped the heavens at that hour would have been typical of that 
still deeper darkness that would have settled on our prospects for- 
ever. They may ery, ‘‘Come down,’’ but methinks the myriads of 
redeemed souls that would have been lost had He done so, rose 
before Him and cried, No. A universe paused, silence reigned in 
heaven, no music was in the spheres, every harp was stilled, every 
voice hushed; but amid all the sympathy that was felt by all the 
holy, not one would have bidden Him descend. Then, at that hour. 
was the judgment, or as it might be rendered, the crisis of this 
world. Despair and hope were in the balance. The scales trembled 
for a moment. Jesus cried, ‘‘It is finished,’’ and henceforth hope 
was victor. 

Jesus in the manger, in the temple, by the grave of Lazarus, 
in all His beautiful teachings and His mighty works allures us; 
but when we feel the power of our sins, when we look bodingly to 
death and its darkness, and to judgment and its terrors, it is Jesus 
on the cross that attracts us. It is the cross that concentrates within 
itself all the elements of power that can draw a ruined race. 
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““HIS OWN BLOOD.’’—A BIBLE-READING. 


This expression is only used four times in Scripture; and 
how much meaning there is in it to the intelligent reader of the 
Word! what a higher estimate we get of the infinite unmeasured 
eost of our salvation! what a fresh view of his own individual 
love to us! how Judaism, with its types and shadows, and flesh!y 
worship, is forever set aside, and man, with all his religiousness 
and fairest and mightiest deeds, put in the dust! 

1. Redemption (Hebrews 9:12).—‘‘Neither by the blood of 
goats and calves, but by His own blood He entered in once into 
the holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for us.’’ We 
are redeemed by blood; no wonder Peter (I Peter 1:19) calls it 
precious. What a cost! Think of diamonds, or nuggets and bars 
of gold! The most precious thing in all heaven or earth is what 
redeems us. Heaven was emptied of its most precious One, that 
it might be filled with worthless sinners. Leviticus 16:14 tells us 
the high priest sprinkled the blood once on the mercy-seat, but 
before it he sprinkled it seven times. Once, that God’s eye might 
rest on the one offering that was to put sin away, and so have 
His holiness unsullied and yet His heart made glad in saving sin- 
ners; but seven times before the altar, as if God would multiply His 
assurance of perfect rest and peace to every one who took his stand- 
ing solely on this ‘‘precious blood.”’ 

2. Sanctification (Hebrews 13:12).—‘‘ Wherefore Jesus also, 
that He might sanctify the people with His own blood.’’ His own 
blood not only redeems us, but sanctifies us, separates us, cuts us 
off from the religious world, ‘‘without the camp’’ now, as well as 
the vile world, that lies in the wicked one; but while it isolates in 
a world that knows and eares for nothing of God, it brings us 
nigh. This blood lifts us from the grave of sin, and sets us down 
before Him, rejoicing in His unclouded favor. 

3. Cleansing (Revelation 1:5).—‘‘Unto Him that loved us, 
and washed us from our sins in His own blood.’’ What a fearful 
thing sin is! it takes ‘‘His own blood’’ to wash it away. We think, 
naturally, little of sin: so long as nobody knows, it does not matter; 
or as long as it is only in the thought, and not outward crime, 
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we are easy. ‘‘Be sure your sin will find you out,’’ we imagine 
only refers to open outward sin; but it includes sin of thought and 
heart, for sin nurtured there soon shows itself in unholy walk. Oh, 
to have a heart exercised before God, that in continual self-judg- 
ment and minute confession, we enter into this reality, that what 
keeps me clean in His presence in the light is ‘‘His own blood!”’ 

4, Purchase (Acts 20:28).—‘‘The church of God, which He 
hath purchased with His own blood,’’ or, more literally, ‘‘the blood 
of His own.’’ 

We are not only a redeemed people, but a purchased people, 
Christ redeemed only His own people; all men are not redeemed, 
else none would be lost. But with His own blood He purchased 
this world of ours; the generations of men, mountain, field, and 
rolling sea, are all His by purchase: and so we read in Matthew 
13:44, ‘‘The Kingdom of heaven is like unto treasure hid in a 
field;’’ and verse 388 tells us this ‘‘field’’ is the world, ‘‘the which, 
when a man hath found, he hideth, and for joy goeth and selleth 
all that he hath, and buyeth that field;’’ and 2 Peter 2:1 speaks of 
some ‘‘who deny the Lord that bought them, and bring upon them- 
selves swift destruction.’’ ; 

O believer! how much the Lord thinks of you! you are His 
‘‘treasure’’ indeed, seeing He has ‘‘redeemed’’ you, not ‘‘with 
corruptible things like silver and gold,’’ but with His own blood. 

And also ‘‘sanctified’’ you, separated you unto Himself from 
all of the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

And ‘‘washed’’ you from every stain of sin, that He ‘‘may 
present you faultless before the presence of His glory.’’ 

And made us (2 Peter 2:9) a ‘‘peculiar’’ or ‘‘purchased’’ 


people,—a people for His own possession, all by ‘‘His own blood.’’ 
— Watchword. 
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CHRIST AND HIM CRUCIFIED. 


BY THE REV. DR. H. A. TUPPER, JR. 


“TJ determined not to know anything among you save Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified.”—I Corinthians 2:2. 

‘Tf the Christian religion came from man and not from God 
we may be sure that its chief glory would not have been a eross 
that represents the deepest humiliation in the life of its founder. 
The purity of the man, the learning of the teacher, the bravery of 
the conqueror, and the nobility of the king of glory would have 
been prominently introduced, and a vail would have been drawn 
over those dark hours when virtue and truth seemed to be the 
victims of sin and error. But the fact is that Christianity makes 
a boast of that which was, from a human point of view, the source 
of its shame and failure. From the cross, the synonym of dis- 
grace, despair and death, we have the clearest reflection of the 
love, the power and glory of God. ‘Christ crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumbling block and unto the Greeks foolishness, but unto 
them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ, the power of 
God and the wisdom of God.’ 

‘*Christ’s death was not a defeat, but a victory. Lifted up on 
the cross He was not merely the object of interest and attraction 
to a weeping mother, to a loyal disciple, to the conscience-stricken 
centurion, to a heart-broken thief, and to a brutal mob, but He 
was lifted before all the coming centuries, and He is, as the 
spiritual magnet of the ages to exert a world-embracing attraction, 
for has He not uttered the wonderful words: ‘‘I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto Me?’ Eusebius tells us 
that when Constantine was marching at the head of his army from 
France to encounter his rival, Maxentius, in a critical conflict, 
he prayed to God in his anxiety for help, and high in the heavens 
a luminous cross appeared emblazoned with these words: ‘By this 
sign thou shalt conquer.’ The Christian church may well turm 
her face heavenward and read the sign today. This is our hope, 
our inspiration, our pledge of victory. 
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In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 

All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


‘First, the cross is the symbol of divine sacrifice. Sacrifice is 
the surrender of that which is most precious to self for the benefit 
of others, and all real, permanent good that is done among men 
is proportioned only and exactly to the amount of sacrifice which 
is employed to produce it. Receive the life of the Divine One 
that ripened into its sweetest fruit on the cross. He was the only ° 
one who ever lived who exercised absolute choice as to His birth, 
His life, His death. He chose poverty that we might be rich; He 
chose to suffer that we might rejoice; He chose death that we 
might live; He willingly, joyfully exchanged glory for gloom, a 
palace for a prison, a crown for a cross. The cross must be a 
factor in all real sacrifice, and the life that is to make this world 
Christ-like must feel the nails of some cross. 

‘‘Second, the cross is the symbol of divine sympathy. Sin 
brings sorrow, and as the one is born with us, the other will come 
to us in some shape, sooner or later. What shall we do about it? 
Shall we be silly enough or blasphemous enough to contend that 
if we were God we would not allow a place for pain in the uni- 
verse? But, nevertheless, despite your desire or theory, here are 
sorrow and suffering. Will it mend matters to act the Stoic or 
Epicurean? We positively need the present sympathy of a heart 
that whispers: ‘I, too, have suffered; I can feel for you.’ If 
Christ’s life and death had been different He could not have been 
the universal sympathizer, and He never could have offered a 
panacea to the poor, burdened, broken heart of the children of 
sorrow. ‘And, therefore,’ says the apostle, ‘it behooved Him tu 
be made in all things like unto His brethren, to be in all points 
tried as we are, yet without sin.’ This divine sympathy reached 
its height and blossomed into its most fragrant flower on the cross. 

‘“‘Third, the cross is the symbol of divine salvation. Here is 
its chief glory. If His doctrines, which were the noblest ever 
taught, and His life, which was the purest ever lived, had only 
been presented by Christ He would have added fuel to the fire 
of the conscience by presenting a standard of excellence before us 
that we could never hope to attain unto; and the reproaches of the 
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decalogue and: the beatitudes would have heightened our misery 
as we looked upon His spotless life. But not by His doctrines and 
life, but in His death on the cross, Christ offers relief to our deep- 
est, our most lasting and our most universal need. Christ crucified 
offers the price which buys us out of bondage; Christ crucified 
effects an atonement which restores us to the friendship of the 
Holy God; Christ crucified makes Himself a propitiatory victim 
to expiate our sins. Suppose He had taught us the guilt of siu 
without removing it, or the strength of sin without breaking its 
spell, or the burden of sin without lifting it, what would that have 
availed us? Why light up the horrors of a prison if you have 
no pardon from the king? In my ministry among you I shall lift 
up the Christ as the desire of all hearts, announcing not only that 
all men have sinned and come short of the glory of God, but 
offering for all men a full pardon, complete justification and ever- 
lasting life.’’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


A PREVAILING INTERCESSION. 


On ‘‘Evil May-day,’’ in 1517, a riot had been raised in London 
on account of the arrest of some innocent citizens. Houses were 
sacked, and insurrection ran through the city. The guns of the 
Tower thundered upon the insurgents. Armed bands assailed them 
right and left. Three hundred were arrested, tried and hanged. 
Besides these, four hundred and eighty men and eleven women 
were taken and put in prison; and on a given day, King Henry 
VIII., in all his majesty, took his seat in the royal chair at West- 
minster Hall to give judgment upon them. By and by the doors 
were thrown open, and in marched this great army of culprits, 
under strong guard, each with a rope about his neck, ready for the 
hanging if the verdict went against them. But before the grim 
sentence was rendered, lo! through the crowd three women, with 
their attendants, were seen making their way towards the throne. 
They were Queens Catherine of Aragon, wife of the king; Margaret 
of Scotland, sister of the king; and Mary of France. They ap- 
proached the throne, kneeled at the feet of his majesty, and there, 
lo! for a long time they pleaded for the lives of those people. What 
a scene! The king in purple and gold, his courtiers and officers 
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of state in all the glory of lordly ostentation, and those kneeling 
queens, their womanhood outshining their royal bloom and their 
queenly attire, their hands clasped, and tears on their cheeks, and 
the, as yet, not utterly hardened monarch, melting to mercy under 
the silent intercession. At last the king relented, and forgave them. 
Then Wolsey gave them a ‘‘good exhortation,’’ and ‘‘all the prison- 
ers shouted at once, and altogether cast up their halters into the 
hall roof, so that the king might perceive that they were none of 
the discreetest sort.’’ And now out of that hall rushed the four 
hundred and ninety-one persons, freed from their peril, back 
to their homes. And lo! what millions of condemned ones, at the 
intercession of a love more tender than even that of woman, a “‘love 
stronger than death, many waters cannot quench it, neither can 
floods drown it,’’ have gone forth in the great Hall of God, pard- 
oned, accepted, saved!—Dr. W. T. Breed. 


VICTORIOUS IN DEATH. 


At the battle of Cold Harbor, a captain of magnificent physi- 
que lay mortally wounded. Six or eight of his men, who almost 
idolized him, stood bending about him with the traces of tears 
upon their grimy cheeks. The captain had asked to be buried with 
the stars and stripes wrapped about him; and then he said: ‘‘My 
brave boys, we are fighting and bleeding for a cause worthy of our 
loyalty, even unto death. But Jesus Christ died for an infinitely 
greater cause, which should command our allegiance, even unto 
death. He died to save you and me and all who put their trust 
in Him, with an everlasting salvation. Boys, cleave to Christ.’’ His 
physical strength was gone in this appeal for his King; and his 
spirit turned from his comrades to his King, as it was about to de- 
part, and he whispered, ‘‘Jesus, Jesus,’’ and the gaze of those 
stalwart soldiers was riveted upon his face. They had seen a 
splendor wreathe his face as, inspired by the loftiest heroism, he 
had exultingly led them in the charge on the enemy. But they 
had never seen such radiance as flamed in his face while his soul 
exulted in the blissful anticipation of meeting his King: And they 


stood in awe as that radiance lingered, even when the pulse ceased 
to throb. 
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CHRIST CRUCIFIED, THE POWER OF GOD. 


BY THE REV. A. J. GORDON, D.D. 


The world will never get over wondering at this paradox—this 
divine enigma of Christ crucified, the ‘‘power of God.’’ Does not 
the Bible say that Christ was ‘‘erucified through weakness?’’ And 
do you tell me, that when He hung upon the cross with His hands 
pinioned to the wood, and His feet nailed to the tree, that then He 
was the power of God? Yes: so says the Scripture; for God’s 
strength, like man’s, is often ‘‘made perfect in weakness.’’ Vapor 
is the weakest form of water; but, at the same time, it is the most 
powerful. Common sense would have reasoned, that, if you would 
reduce water to its most potent form, you should freeze it—make 
it as solid as granite, and as resistless as a cannon-ball; and, in 
proof of this, it would point to the iceberg, which can crush huge 
ships between its jaws, as you would grind an egg-shell between 
your fingers. But, whatever common sense might say, science has 
demonstrated that water is mightier when reduced to vapor or 
steam. It is thus that it can move the ponderous engine, which 
drags the heavy train of cars, or drives the great factory, or ploughs 
the vast deep with the keel of the ocean steamer. And yet, if two 
hundred years ago, you had pointed to a jet of steam issuing from 
a tea-kettle, and said, ‘‘There is the power that is to revolutionize 
the world,’’ you would have been counted a fool or a monomaniac. 

Here is a race wrecked by sin, sunken and overwhelmed in 
ruin and helplessness. How can they be lifted up? ‘‘Let God 
stretch out His omnipotent arm, and lay hold of them, and by one 
act of His almightiness put them back into the position from which 
they have fallen,’’ reason would say. But, on the contrary, we 
assert, by the light of Scripture, that God could fot save the world 
by His almightiness. Infinite power could create a world, but it 
could not redeem a world. For man was created a free agent, and 
a free agent he will remain to all eternity. If almighty power were 
to lift the race bodily into heaven, heaven would be no heaven so 
long as the will is unchanged. Infinite force to lift back a fallen 
race is not what is wanted, but infinite persuasion to induce the 
will to choose to come back. Save a sinner against his will, and he 
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is still unsaved. ‘‘Choose ye this day whom ye will serve, says 
God.’? And unless one chooses freely, affectionately, and obedient- 
ly to serve the Lord, you might introduce him into all the fine 
heavens conceivable, and he would not be happy, and hence would 
not be saved. No: it is not an outward force, however mighty, 
that is needed, but an inward impulse. Here is your train, stand- 
ing impotent and motionless on the track; will you set all the pas- 
sengers to lifting at the wheels, or pushing at the cars? No. There 
is one little point called the piston: move this, and the whole train 
will start. Open the valve, and let the steam upon this, and your 
train will move. There is one little point in the heart of men, 
ealled the will. If you ean bring any subtle force, any secret 
persuasion, to bear on this, to set it in motion, and cause it to 
choose God, the question is settled; and the soul is set upon its 
course toward eternal life and glory. 


And now we see the power of Christ crucified. He is the ex- 
hibition of God’s love to the soul, and love is the true motive power 
to salvation. ‘‘God commended His love to us in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’’ Oh, heart closed against 
the Lord!—the bolts all rusted and stuck fast, so that nothing 
seems able to move them, and the key flung away and lost—there 
stands One knocking, and saying, ‘‘Open unto Me, open unto 
Me, and I will come in and sup with you, and you with Me.’’ His 
pierced hand carries a key which can open the door, and give 
Him entrance, if you will bid Him come in. Tell a sinner that God 

‘loves him in spite of his enmity and disobedience, that God so loved 
that He ‘‘gave His only begotten Son’’ to those that had given Him 
nothing but hatred and rejection: what can move the sinner’s will 
if this does not? God conquers man, if at all, by ‘‘the irresistible 
might of weakness.’’ For have you noticed the two places in the 
life of Christ where he is called ‘‘mighty.’’ One ig at the 
cradle, and the other at the cross. The two points of extremest 
weakness and humiliation are at the cradle where love became in- 
carnate, and at the cross where love suffered unto death. Over the 
cradle hear the prophet chanting, ‘‘For unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given. And his name shall be called ‘Wonderful, 
the mighty God.’’’ Not when He made the worlds was He so great 
as when He laid aside His glory and might, and became an infant, 
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that He might find entrance to hearts that were closed against Him. 
Hear also the prophet picturing Him with dyed garments, ‘‘mighty 
to save.’’ Not when His hands were stretched out in rearing the 
mountains, and planting the stars, and hollowing out the ocean’s 
bed, was He so mighty, as when those hands were stretched upon 
the cross for the world’s redemption. There He was mighty to 
save, who before had been mighty to create. 

And have you ever thought: that to cleanse a soul from sin 
is the hardest task that can be conceived of? There is a signifi- 
eance which we do not all understand in the words, ‘‘Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.’’ Scarlet and 
crimson are fast colors. When the T'yrian dye had reddened the 
fibres of the snow-white wool, no power could turn it back again to 
its original purity. We read only recently in a newspaper that 
a man carried a piece of cloth to the dye-house to get it colored 
‘black. He was greatly pleased with the work, and next week 
brought a piece of red cloth to the dyer, and asked that he would 
color it white. ‘‘Ah!’’ says the dyer, ‘‘that is what no one can 
do. We can color white in any tint you wish, but we cannot color 
it back again to the original spotless white.’’ ‘‘Come now, and let 
us reason together,’’ saith the Lord, ‘‘and I will prove to you that 
what is impossible with men is possible with God. I will make the 
erimson sinner white like wool, and the scarlet transgressor as pure 
as the driven snow. And ever since the hour when Jesus Christ 
hung on the cross for our sins, God has been demonstrating this 
truth to the world. Of course we are to understand that this 
language is figurative, that colors are here used simply as symbols 
of spiritual states. Spatter ink upon a white satin robe, fling clots 
of blood on a snowy satin dress, and it does not offend the taste more 
seriously than an impure thought or an unholy affection offends a 
clean heart. But does not the stain of this unholy thought continue, 
in spite of tears and regrets and the most earnest efforts to for- 
get? Ah! there is the point. Who can wash the crimson guilt 
from the soul? Who ean cleanse the blot from the conscience? the 
Book says. ‘‘I that speak in righteousness, mighty to save,’’ says 
Jehovah. True, my garments are red like one who treadeth the 
winepress, for the blood of redemption has stained all my raiment. 
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But who are these that are singing the new song, and whence come 
they? ‘‘These are they that have come up out of great trouble, 
and have washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb.’’ The blots of infamy, the stain of murder, the deep- 
dyed guilt of blasphemy and infidelity were on their skirts, but it 
has been wiped off; and now they are cleansed, they are sanctified. 
Is not this a great achievement ?— Watchword. 


THE COMPELLING POWER OF THE CROSS. 


BY THE REV. DR. N. MCGEE WATERS. 


“I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.”— 
John 12:32. 

Jesus Christ was sublime in His self-confidence. I do not 
know how He realized His messiahship, whether it came soon or 
late, but I do know that He was certain of it. He believed in 
Himself. To the industrial sufferer he said, ‘‘Come unto me and 
I will give you rest.’’ To the broken-hearted he said, ‘‘I am the 
resurrection and the life.’’ Standing face to face with the cross 
and His shameful death, He said, ‘‘Death will only add to My 
power, as for Me if I be lifted up I will draw all men unto Me.”’ 

Then He died, leaving behind eleven frightened followers. <A 
few months later this disciple band was growing thousands in a 
day. Within a century the Roman legions whose tread had shook 
the earth could not stay their rising power. 

When He said that, Christianity had no scholar, Jesus Him- . 
self had written no book. Within 300 years the Christian leaders 
had given the world the New Testament, and from then until now 
Jesus has been the chief figure in the academy. 

When He was lifted up His followers were men without a 
country. Today the followers of Christ are the rulers of the 
world. 

Christ’s assertion of His inherent attractiveness and com- 
pelling power of His cross, seemed foolish, but as we look at it 
now, we can see that it must have been so. Where the sun shines, 
there will light be. Where the magnet is, everything in the neigh- 
borhood will be disturbed. Calvary is the magnet of the world. 
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* The cross of Christ draws all men unto Him, because it stands 
for the life of Christ. Any martyrdom always fixes the eyes of 
the world upon the character of the martyr. We know Socrates 
so well because he died so cruelly. The grave of John Wyeliff 
is so green because his enemies dug his sleeping bones out of 
it and burned them in their blind hatred. Wherever we see a cross, 
at a roadside shrine or church spire, or woman’s throat, we think 
of the Christ who died on it. There is no death scene in history 
like His. Believer and unbeliever cannot keep their eyes off Good 
Friday. 

There were three crosses on the lonely hill, but we only re- 
member one. Those seven last words; that face; that great heart; 
that tenderness; that love and compassion and divine patience, 
shine like a light from heaven against the dark background of the 
centuries. The death of Christ stamped the life of Christ upon 
the hearts of the world. 

The attractive power of the cross is seen also in its disclosure 
of Christ’s motive. 

The motives of life are many and we are influenced by them as 
the ships upon the sea are driven hither and thither by the wind. 
Fear, self-interest, gain, ambition are some of the great motives that 
move men, but none of these are the supreme motive and not one of 
these are associated with the cross of Christ. The supreme motive 
of the world is self-forgetfulness and love. When we see Jesus 
Christ die we know that God loves, and that the Infinite hath a 
heart, and that our heavenly Father, like our earthly mothers, doth 
suffer for His children. There is nothing that so thrills the heart 
and lifts a man up as to know that somebody loves him and is will- 
ing to endure shame and suffering for him. 

And that brings us to the third compelling power of the cross. 
It is its witness of vicarious sacrifice. The other morning after 
church a woman came to me and said: ‘‘ How is it possible for you 
to believe in the atonement?’’ I said to her, ‘‘How is it possible 
for an intelligent man not to believe in the atonement?’’ Vicarious 
sacrifice runs like a thread of gold through all life. The father 
without stint sells his strength to give his child a better chance 
than he had. The mother with her own hand plucks the color 
from her own face to set the rose of beauty in the cheek of her 
child. The birds lay down their lives for their little ones. The 
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mountains crumble for the sake of the moss. The moss disinte- 
grates for the sake of the tree. The tree falls for the sake of the 
eorn. The corn dies to give strength to the man. 

As a child, my sister and I built a playhouse under the 
branches of a great sugar maple. In the corner of the fence we 
laid out our garden and among the things we planted there was a 
Virginia creeper. With childish hands we fashioned a trellis and 
trained the vine to grow on it. It became for us a poem of beauty. 
Then one night a storm burst upon the land, and wrought ruin in 
the forest and in the orchard, and in the morning we went out, we 
found the trellis had broken and blown away and_ the 
vine had been broken apart and that it was left, 
seemingly to be dying, upon the ground. We called it the death 
of our garden. The storm also had struck the tree over us and a 
great limb was left with its head upon the ground. Later in the 
summer the vine which we thought to be dead had been healed by 
the sunbeams, and reaching up caught hold of twigs on the broker 
branch and began to lift itself again above the earth. It climbed 
upon the limb, at last it reached the main trunk of the tree, and 
then it ran riot among the wide branches and when the late 
autumn came—not only the broken limb of the tree, but the whole 
tree, was filled with the flowers, and the wildly reaching branches 
flung out upon the air its glorious banner of the crimson creeper 
vine, and it seemed when the south wind came that its music and 
night filled all the land with silence, that everyone could hear 
the voices from a million trumpeted throats, chanting the praise of 
its great deliverance. Often has that childish scene reminded me 
of the great sacrifice of God. 

Out of pity of His infinite heart the great God did reach 
down unto human lives, in the great sacrifice at Calvary, and 
touched and thrilled into new hope a broken and dying world. 
Men have responded to this sacrifice, touched and eaught hold 
of the cross and have been lifted up until through Him all the 


world shall catch hold of the garments of God.—Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. 
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AN ATONEMENT VIEW THAT WOBBLES. 


BY THE REV. W. H. GEISTWEIT, D.D. 


It has sometimes been said that if the Apostle Paul could know 
of the meanings that are thrust into his teachings he would be pro- 
foundly grieved—even in heaven. I wonder whether the great 
French painter, Tissot, has any idea of the interpretation some 
men place upon his ‘‘Vision,’’ which gave him the inspiration to 
paint his series of paintings on the life of the Christ? I heard a man 
say some time ago, that that vision was the best interpretation of the 
atonement he knew. In that vision there is an old, ruined cathed- 
ral; a broken-hearted laboring man and his wife are seated among 
the ruins, with sorrow and hopelessness stamped on every feature. 
Enter the Christ; He takes His seat by their side, puts His own 
thorn-pressed head against the head of the distressed man, and 
touches with His nail-print hand the hand of the lonely one. He 
says, practically, ‘‘I am suffering with you.’’ 

Believing, as I do, that the coming battle is on the atonement 
of Jesus Christ, it seems to me worth while to look at this view of it, 
and see just what it implies. It manifestly is not in line with the 
plainest language of the Bible. It is true that there are many 
things about the atonement that we do not understand; yet there 
are some things we ought to understand clearly, for it may be that 
eternal destiny depends—not upon an intellectual statement of the 
doctrine, but upon the acceptance of certain facts involved in it. 

Of what use is Tissot’s atonement? You see that helpless 
couple there—broken, disheartened; you see a Christ sitting there, 
suffering also; suffering with them. Of course, on the ground that 
‘‘misery loves company,’’ Christ is helpful to them; but His help 
ends there. He simply suffers with them. The man might turn 
to the great sufferer, and say something like this: ‘‘I am grateful 
to You for Your sympathy; I see you are suffering, too; take my 
hand; we will continue to suffer together; I can bear my burden a 
little better, seeing that You are also suffering so sorely.’? What 
other good could come to the burdened couple from the presence 
of Christ? His suffering is simply sympathetic; He accomplishes 
nothing for them by His suffering. Perhaps, if he had said, ‘‘T 
am here not only to assure you of My sympathy, but to tell you 
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that your sorrow is laid on Me, and I am come to help you; I suf- 
fered for you, not alone with you!’’ Ah, that would have been in 
the nature of vicarious suffering—one suffering for another, not 
with another. 

Put the case in another way: A poor man is in prison; he is 
covered with heavy debts; hig case is hopeless. See, there comes 
the Christ; He sees this poor fellow in chains; His heart yearns 
for him. He enters the cell, and the heavy bolts fly to their fasten- 
ings, and both are prisoners. He sits down by the side of the man, 
touches his head with His head, puts His hands on the unfortunate 
man’s hands, and says, ‘‘My pity for you is so great I have come 
to share your imprisonment with you.’’ What now could that other 
prisoner say? ‘This, possibly: ‘‘I am grateful to You, sir, for Your 
sympathy ; I am lonely, it is true; Your being here will lighten many 
a dark hour; I can never express my gratitude for Your willingness 
to share my life with me. But I wish—O, I do wish you could 
have come here with a pardon, with receipts for my debts, showing 
that they were paid! I am sorry you also are helpless!’’ That is 
the sum of this ‘“best view’’ of the atonement. 

But suppose the man still in prison; debts overwhelming. See, 
the Christ stands! Hear him: ‘‘My friend, hear me; I am come 
to tell you that you are a free man. It is my business to set at 
liberty them that are captive; I gave my life a ransom for them; 
I have paid their debts. See! My hands, my feet, my thorn-torn 
head, they were broken for you! Come, follow me!’’ Yes, yes, 
my heart is full as I write these lines; that is an atonement; that 
is sympathy, but a thousand times more than sympathy; it is 
vicarious suffering; he paid the prisoner’s debts with his own 
precious blood! 


I wish to submit the proposition that the atonement, viewed 
from this common modern standpoint of sympathy, is the cruelest 
mockery of the whole work of Jesus Christ. If the atonement is 
the mere expression of God’s supreme love; if it is summed up in 
Tissot’s great picture, a helpless Christ suffering with a help- 
less humanity, then, God help us, we must'turn elsewhere four help. 
Sympathy is beautiful; but positive help is better. Are we preach- 
ing such a helpless Christ? Is that the message for a dying world? 
God pity the people of tomorrow if such is the gospel that will be 
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preached to them. I once heard a Unitarian minister say: ‘‘ Any 
man can be the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world.’’ 
I never could make out what he meant; he certainly did not ex- 
plain himself in the sermon I heard. But I can see how any 
man can be a Christ, in this sympathetic atonement view; he needs 
simply go and sit down with the sorrowing of the world, and say, 
“*T will stay with you; I, too, will suffer;’’ but it will help nobody! 


It is true Jesus suffered; but the depth of that suffering no 
man. has ever yet fathomed; He belittles it by calling it sympathy 
with men. Christ did not suffer with men, does not die with them; 
fle gave His life for them; ‘‘I lay down My life for the sheep,’’ not 
with the sheep. He does not visit us in prison to share our grief, 
but He has ‘‘redeemed us from the curse of the law.’’ The blood 
was not shed smpathetically; we are ‘‘redeemed with the precious 
blood of Christ.’’ It is quite true that He became poor; but not 
to share His poverty with ours; that would have simply added to 
the awful poverty of the world; He became poor that we ‘‘through 
His poverty’’ might be made rich! If Christ’s death was simply 
an expression of sympathy for the world, what is to be said of the 
erief He manifested at His death? No martyr ever met death in 
that way. Say what you will about the meaning of the death of 
Jesus, sympathy was the least element in His sorrow; He was bear- 
ing away the sin of the world; He was dyjng for men, not with 
them! The sympathetic view ‘‘wobbles!’’ 

Surely we ought to do better by a heart-broken world than 
that. What must I do to be saved? ‘‘Wait,’’ says the sympathetic 
Christ, ‘‘I will jump into the mire, and sink with you!’’ Never; a 
thousand times never! The whole teaching of the Bible stands 
or falls before this view of the atonement. Redemption is promised 
fallen man in Genesis; redemption’s song is the trimumphant not» 
of Revelation. Behold how great a matter a little word incloses: 
Christ died for men or Christ died with men! Let us leave the 
sorrowing Christ in the ruined cathedral; he is a beautiful sufferer, 
but he is not our Lord Jesus Christ. Our Christ is mighty; he died 
to save; he suffered to atone. By his stripes we are healed !— 
Standard. 
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BUCHER, THE VIOLINIST. 
“When we were yet without strength.”—Romans 5:6. 


A soldier, worn out in his country’s service, took to the violin 
for earning his living. He wag found in the streets of Vienna, 
playing his violin; but after a while his hand became feeble and 
tremulous, and he could make no more music. One day, while 
he sat there weeping, a man passed along, and said, ‘‘My friend, 
you are too old and feeble; give me your violin,’’ and began to 
discourse most exquisite music; and the coin poured in, and in, 
until the hat was full. ‘‘Now,’’ said the man who was playing 
the violin, ‘‘put that coin in your pockets.’’ The coin was put 
in the old man’s pockets. Then he held his hat again; and the 
violinist played more sweetly than ever, and played until some 
of the people wept, and some shouted. And again his hat was 
filled with coin. Then the violinist dropped the instrument, and 
passed off; and the whisper went, ‘‘Who is it? who is it?’’ and 
some one just entering the crowd said, ‘‘Why, that is Bucher, the 
great violinist, known all through the realm. Yes, that is the 
great violinist.’’ The fact was, he had just taken that man’s place, 
and assumed his poverty, and borne his burden, and played his 
music, and earned his livelihood, and made sacrifice for the poor 
old man. So the Lord Jesus Christ comes down, and He finds 
us in our spiritual penury, and across the broken strings of his own 
broken heart he strikes a strain of infinite music, which wins the 
attention of earth and heaven. He takes our poverty. He plays 
our music. He weeps our sorrow. He dies our death. A sacrifice 
for you. <A sacrifice for you.—Talmage. 
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THE CROSS. 


BY CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


“Tf any one will come after me, let him deny himself and take up 
his cross and follow me.’”—Matthew 16: 24-26. 

Before the blessed light of Christianity dawned upon mankind: 
the cross was an object of universal contempt and abhorrence in 
the eyes of the pagan world. It was the instrument on which 
malefactors were put to death, and death by crucifixion was con- 
sidered the most degrading of all executions. No Roman eitizen 
could be legally crucified. | Hence we find Cicero denouncing 
Verres, an unscrupulous governor of Syracuse, for crucifying a 
Roman citizen. ‘‘It is a crime,”’ he says, ‘‘to bind a Roman citizen, 
to scourge him is a wickedness, and to put him to death almost a 
parracide, but what shall I say of crucifying him?’’ 

But when our Lord purchased the redemption of the human 
race by dying on the cross, that instrument became henceforth the 
object of the deepest veneration to Christians, the cross is the stand- 
ard of the Christian republic. It surmounts our church, to indicate 
that all who worship therein recognize a crucified Savior as their 
Lord and Master, just as the stars and stripes, flying from the 
masthead, denote that the ship which bears the flag is under the 
protection of the United States. A cross is also placed over the 
altar to remind us that Jesus Christ is the supreme object of our 
worship, and that there is no other name under heaven given to 
men whereby we must be saved. 

Not only do we place the cross in a conspicuous place before 
us in our churches, but it is also a pious and venerable practice for 
Catholic Christians to make on their persons the sign of the cross, 
particularly at the beginning and end of prayer. This act re- 
minds us that all our works should commence and terminate under 
the invocation of God, our Savior. This short formula: ‘‘In the 
name of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,’’ recalls 
to our minds the two greatest mysteries of our redemption. It re- 
minds us of the Blessed Trinity, because it invokes the three divine 
Persons. It sets before us the mystery of our Savior, of our Savior’s 
passion, because we form on our bodies the sign of the cross, the 
sacred instrument on which our Savior died. 
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The cross is the abridgement of the Christian religion: It is 
the gospel in a nutshell. It is the Alpha and Omega of the Bible. 
It is the Christian guidebook to heaven. It is a manual which the 
unlearned, as well as the learned, may open and read, and draw 
_ from its pages the hidden manna of spiritual delight. The most 
illiterate woman can kneel at the foot of the cross and there study 
in all its height and depth, the sublime mystery of the incarnation. 
With the crucifix in her hands, she realizes more about the fall and 
redemption of mankind, and of the ineffable love of God for us, 
than human philosophy can fathom. The cross is a book which 
the most eminent saints and divines loved to contemplate, and from 
which they drew their inspiration. 

St. Paul never tires of speaking of the cross. So content was 
he with the knowledge of the cross, that he despised all the 
sciences. Writing to the inhabitants of the refined and wealthy 
metropolis of Corinth, he says: ‘‘I judged that I knew nothing 
among you but Jesus Christ and Him erucified.’’ ‘‘I am not a 
stranger,’’ he declares to your classical literature, ‘‘but I regard 
all human culture as worthless in comparison with the sublime 
science of the cross.’’ ‘‘God forbid,’’ he writes again, ‘‘that I 
should glory in anything save the cross of our Lord- Jesus Christ, 
by whom the world is crucified to me and I to the world. With 
Christ I am nailed to the cross. We preach Christ crucified, to 
the Jews indeed a stumbling, to the Gentiles folly, but to them 
that are called both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God 
and the wisdom of God. 


Learn also from this divine Preacher on the cross the ines- 
timable value of your soul. Count, if you can, the drops of blood 
that fall from your Lord’s wounds. Every drop is more precious 
than the jewels that deck the diadem of a king; more precious 
even than all the treasures of the world. Yet every drop was 
paid as a ransom for your soul. ‘‘You were redeemed,’’ says St. 
Peter, ‘‘not with corruptible gold and silver, but with the precious 
blood of Jesus Christ.’’ Esteem your goul, then, if not for its own 
sake, at least for the sake of the immense price it cost. You esti- 
mate everything according to its true value. He weighs all things 
in the scales of the sanctuary. He values your soul, albeit defiled 
with sin, more than the entire universe, and why? Because the 
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creation of this world caused the divine Architect but a single 
thought. He said: ‘‘Let there be light,’’ and there was light. 
*‘Let the earth bring forth fruit,’’ and it came forth. But the 
redemption of your soul cost the Incarnate Word thirty years 
of poverty, humiliation and suffering, followed by an ignominious 
death on the cross. 

If we have a genuine sympathy for our Savior’s suffering, 
how ean we deliberately consent to do sin which caused those pains? 
Oh, my brethren, we never read of the Magdalene relapsing into sin 
after she embraced our Savior’s feet. Let us in spirit embrace the 
cross and resolve never again ‘‘to crucify the Son of God and make 
a mockery of Him,’’ but let us crucify our flesh with its vices. Let 
His innocent and bruised body prompt us to crucify our sensuality. 
Let us not be of the number of those of whom the apostle writes: 
‘Many walk of whom I have told you before, and now tell you in 
weeping, are enemies of the cross of Christ, whose end is destruc- 
tion, whose God is their belly, who glory in their shame and who 
mind earthly things.’’ Rather let us say with the same apostle: 
“‘Our conversation is in heaven whence we look also for our Savior, 
Jesus Christ, who will reform our lowly body made like to His 
glorious body.”’ 

Every comfort which the world can give you is cold and 
cheerless, in comparison with the overflowing consolation of the 
cross. Other remedies are but quack medicine compared with the 
panacea which flows from the word of the cross. They touch the 
surface without affecting a radical cure. If you want real, heartfeit 
balm, go to the cross. When the Jews murmured against Moses in 
the desert they were stung by fiery serpents, which killed many of 
them. And Moses, by the command of God, made a brazen serpent, 
which was raised aloft, and when they who were bitten by the fiery 
serpents looked on the brazen serpent they were instantly healed. 
This brazen serpent was a striking figure of our Savior on the 
cross, as Jesus Himself testifies, ‘‘ As Moses,’’ He says, ‘‘raised the 
serpent in the desert, so must the Son of Man be lifted up, so that 
whosoever believeth in Him may not perish, but have eternal life.’’ 

Have a crucifix in one of your apartments, so that it may 
serve to keep you in perpetual remembrance of our Savior’s suf- 
ferings. The sword with which Washington fought for our inde- 
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pendence is preserved as an heirloom, and the flag which floated 
over the victorious arms of Revolutionary heroes is suspended from 
a conspicuous place. I saw in the chapel of the Hotel des Invalides 
in Paris the tattered banners which the veterans of the first Na- 
_ poleon carried to victory. | 

Why, then, should not every Christian family preserve in 
their homes the holy cross? Is it not the spiritual sword which 
has conquered the world? Is it not the emblem of our deliverance 
from the slavery of sin? Is it not the armor under which we hope to 
conquer the world, the flesh and the devil? Christians, look on the 
cross as the memorial of your victory over death, the pledge of 
your peace here and of your happiness hereafter. Be so thoroughly 
devoted to the cross and to the virtue it contains that you can say 
with the apostle: ‘‘I live, no not I, but Christ liveth in me.’’ And 
when Christ shall appear in the heavens with that sacred emblem, 
to judge the world, may it shine for you as it shone for Constantine, 
as the pledge not of your earthly but heavenly victory and eternal 
salvation in heaven.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


THE MOTHER DOVE. 
“He saved others; himself he could not save.’”—Matthew 27:42. 


Dr. Todd relates the following: ‘‘A steeple of an old meeting- 
house was to be taken down. A man climbed up toward the top, 
and fastened a strong rope around it. The street was full of 
men and boys, a great many of whom took hold of the rope to pull 
the steeple over. ‘All ready,’ cried the overseer. ‘All ready,’ 
shouted scores of voices. So they all set to work. Soon the poor 
old steeple began to tremble. Just then there came a beautiful, 
solitary white dove, and flew round and round the steeple, not 
daring to fly into it, and not able to leave it. ‘See that dove!’ ex- 
claimed a hundred voices. ‘Poor thing! she must have some young 
ones up in the steeple,’ said a few. Again they pulled, and again 
the old steeple reeled and tottered. The distress of the poor bird 
was now so great that all shouts were hushed. Again they pulled 
the rope, and the steeple reeled. The bird hovered a moment on 
her wings, and just at the instant the steeple began to fall she 
darted up into it out of sight. A moment later the spire fell with 
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a crash. I went to it, and there I found the poor dove lying be- 
tween her two little white children—all three dead. Alas, poor 
dove! You were willing to die for and with your children, but 
you could not save them. But oh, when Jesus Christ died for 
men, he saved them! He did not die in vain.’’ 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST—ITS IMPORTANCE IN PREACH- 
ING AND THEOLOGY. 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS BOZEMAN. 


The accepted historic fact of Christ’s death, as recorded in the 
New Testament, is vitally and inseparably related to every doctrine 
of the Bible and to every phase of Christian thought. It is the 
unit determining all theology and the character of all gospel preach- 
ing. It is the living and life-giving center of truth and heresy. 
Faith and doubt both begin at the cross. Theories of Redemption 
that repudiate it are nevertheless determined by it. They are the 
result not so much of an assertion as of a tremendous and fatal 
negation. The widest differences of doctrine originate in different 
conceptions of this one event. A misconception of it means a mis- 
conception of the entire body of revealed truth. Hence the im- 
portance of a correct estimate of it in preaching and theology. 

Fortunately we are not left to uncertain speculation. From 
beginning to end the Bible clearly reveals the death of Christ as 
the basis of man’s redemption, and consequently the very heart of 
theology and preaching. Not as a miracle worker or the teacher 
of a profound philosophy so much as a sacrifice for sin, was He 
prefigured by the Old Testament types and foreseen by the Old 
Testament Prophets. To the startled multitudes at Jordan He was 
introduced by His forerunner as ‘‘the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world.’’ From the very beginning of His own 
ministry He clearly saw the cross and steadfastly pointed to it as 
the one refuge of men. (John 3:14, Matt. 16:21, Mark 10:38, John 
12 :32-33.) He left His disciples two ordinances—Baptism and the 
Supper—and they are both representations of His death and of 
resultant life in the believer. (Romans 6:4, 1 Corinthians 11 :26.) 
It was hard for His apostles to grasp the meaning of the cross, 
but when they did they were transformed men with a new message 
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for the world. From dreamers and self-seekers they became wit- 
nesses to the death and resurrection of Jesus as the hope of the 
world. The uniform method of Apostolic preaching seems to have 
been a simple recital of the crucifixion and its interpretation as 
the way of life. This was the manner of Peter on the day of Pen- 
tecost, of Philip in teaching the Eunuch and of Paul in his extensive 
missionary labors. The latter recorded his determination to know | 
nothing at Corinth except Jesus Christ, and Him crucified; and 
writing to the Galatians he said: ‘‘God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ In John’s vision on 
Patmos he saw the Redeemer as a slain Lamb, and the redeemed 
in robes washed white in His blood. The entire body of Apostolic 
teaching is saturated with the doctrine of Christ’s death as an 
atonement for sin. (Romans 5:9, Collossians 1:14, Ephesians 2:16, 
Hebrews 9 :11-12.) 

Such is the Scriptural conception of the death of Christ. Its 
importance to theology and preaching is the importance of the heart 
to the body. Without it we can have a body of theology; but it is 
artificial; we can have a gospel, but it is in form only—without life 
and power. But apart from being the very heart of the gospel 
the doctrine of the cross contributes to theology and preaching 
larger conceptions of all the related doctrines of the Bible. Calvary 
is God underscoring in blood every truth of Revelation. 


1. It Enlarges Our Conception of God. : 

If the question were asked as to where we have the clearest 
revelation of the divine attributes the manifest answer would be 
in the death of Christ on the cross. 
~~ Here is revealed as nowhere else the divine justice that pun- 
ishes sin unto the utmost. Theology and preaching must ever pro- 
claim the law of God that ‘‘the soul that sinneth, it shall die,’’ and 
‘“‘the wages of sin is death.’? Old Testament and New Testament, 
history alike abound in examples of the execution of that law. The 
drowning of a world that had forgotten God and the burning of 
the besotted cities of the plain are tragic exhibitions of His wrath 
against sin, but they shrink into absolute insignificance in com- 
parison with that tragedy in which God laid upon His Son the 
sins of the whole world and then poured on Him the entire penalty 
of a world’s sin. (2 Corinthians 5:21.) 
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Such a conception of divine justice arms preaching with the 
pertinent inquiry, ‘‘ How shall we escape, if we neglect so great sal- 
vation?’’ If God spared not His own Son when He saw in Him the 
imputed sins of the world, how certainly He must punish unto the 
utmost him who chooses to bear his own sin and persistently refuses 
the atonement Christ made for all. The doctrine of the cross 
involves the doctrine of perdition. It makes hell a logical as well 
as a moral necessity: 

But if the cross reveals divine justice that punishes sin unto 
the utmost, it also reveals divine love that saves the sinner at tre-, 
mendous cost. Here is the gospel in a single sentence: ‘‘God so 
loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.’’ His death on the cross is the highest exhibition of love the 
world has ever known. Here we see into the very bosom of the 
Father as we do not in all the wealth of daily Providence. As 
Cooke has said: ‘‘God is love; but nature could not prove it, and 
the Lamb was slain from the foundation of the world in order to 
attest it.’’ Such a vision of love makes the gospel a story of gla’ 
tidings indeed. It is the assurance of God’s abiding and abound- 
ing care. It insures the logical conclusion of Paul that if God is 
for us no one can be against us, and that He who spared not His 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all, shall with Him freely give 
us all things.’’ (Romans 8:32.) 

2. It Provides an Adequate Estimate of the Soul’s Worth. 

The type of materialism that denies the existence of the soul 
is not near so dangerous, because not so prevalent, as that which 
confesses its existence but denies its value and ignores its needs. 
This is the sin with which present day gospel preaching must con- 
tend,. and contend by asserting the value of the spiritual. The 
death of Christ does this. It shows God’s estimate of a soul, for 
it is the price He paid for its redemption. 

In all things cost is an accepted indication of value. ‘‘A 
richly dressed lady,’’ says the New York Sun, ‘‘was seen kneeling 
on the pavement the other day, with her jeweled hand immersed 
in the filth of the gutter. The proceeding was so unusual that it 
attracted a group of passersby. Evidently she had lost something 
of value, was the thought of every one. When at last she recov- 
ered a jeweled ring from the filth, every newsboy was sure it was 
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a diamond, or one so wealthy would not have stooped so low to 
save it.’? In the cross of Christ we not only see Divinity stooping 
down into the filth of the world, seeking lost souls, but washing 
them from their sins with his own precious blood. By this we 
know the value of a soul. 

A vigorous assertion of this conception must save the most 
abandoned life from self-depreciation. A view of the cross as 
the price of man’s redemption must compel even the chief of sin- 
ners to know that at least his soul is precious in God’s sight. That 
conviction must lead to the further conviction that his soul is also 
precious unto himself. With that two-fold realization, even though 
shis feet have taken hold on hell, surely he is not far from the king- 
dom of God. 

3. It Insures a Correct Conception of Sin and Salvation. 


Any thory of the atonement that ignores the cross minimizes 
sin and consequently depreciates salvation. Sin is a disease, not a 
death. Salvation is a sort of a spiritual evolution, inspired by 
the doctrine and life of the Perfect Man. The song of the saved 
is not 
“Jesus paid it all; 
All to Him I owe. 
Sin had left a crimson stain, 
He washed it white as snow.” 
but rather 
“Jesus paid a part; 
And I a part, you know 
Sin had left a little stain, 
We washed it white as snow.” 


But the doctrine of the cross furnishes preaching and theology 
with an entirely different thought. The death of Christ for sin 
emphasizes as could nothing else the terribleness of sin, the help- 
lessness of the sinner and the glory of his salvation. It means 
that man is helplessly enslaved, and that every penny of his re- 
demption price is paid out of heaven’s treasury. It means that 
man is totally lost, and that Christ came not merely to show him 
the way back to God, but in the strong arms of His love to bear 
him back. It means that man is wholly dead in trespasses and 
sins, and that spiritual life comes by a touch divine. It means a 
salvation all of God, and complete in the finished work of Christ. 
‘‘For by grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of your- 
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selves; it is the gift of God; not of works, lest any man should 
boast. For we are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus, unto 
good works.’’ 

Such a doctrine enables us to preach at the same time a per- 
fect salvation, because it is divine; and a free salvation, because it 
is all of grace. It gives a message of assurance to the most timor- 
ous believer and of hope to the most bankrupt and despairing sin- 
ner. It furnishes a higher viewpoint than the human, and gives 
breadth to the moral vision. From Calvary we can see further in 
two opposite directions—deeper into the depths of human deprav- 
ity and higher into the heights of redeeming grace. We see at once 
the utter helplessness of the human and the all-sufficiency of the 
divine. Thus we preach the truth Watts sang: 


“Plunged in a gulf of dark despair, 
We wretched sinners lay, 

Without one cheerful beam of hope, 
Or spark of gleaming day. 

With pitying eyes the Prince of Grace 
Beheld our helpless grief; 

He saw, and—O, amazing love— 
He flew to our relief.” 


4. It Gives a Correct Conception of Christian Service. 


Any theory of the Atonement that regards Christ’s life as the 
basis of salvation very naturally regards the life of the believer 
as essential to salvation. Christian service is the process of spir- 
itual deliverance. Good words and works are so many uplifts of 
the soul from its native night into the sunlight of divine favor. 
Peace of heart and hope of heaven are the wages of right living. 

Vastly different is the conception of Christian service implied 
in the doctrine of the cross. It entirely reverses the above order, 
' putting life before fruit and salvation before service. Good works 
are the result of life, and not in any sense its producing cause. 
The entire body of Christian service has its initiative in God. ‘‘We 
love Him because He first loved us.’’ We have not chosen Him, 
but He has chosen us, and ordained us, that we should go and bring 
forth fruit. He is the vine, we are the branches. We abide in 
Him and He in us, and thus bring forth much fruit; for without 
Him we can do nothing. 

Such a conception dignifies Christian service by the prom- 
inence of a worthy motive. It is not self-interest seeking a wage, 
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but love and gratitude seeking expression. The law of Christian 
conduct is, ‘‘If ye love me keep my commandments.’’ This is the 
highest possible type of service, that is born of love. It is the 
service of the mother who never tires of caring for her sick babe 
through the weary watches of the night, or of the grateful slav« 
whose fetters have been removed by a pitying hand. To this motive 
Paul appeals, in writing, to the Corinthians: ‘‘Ye are not your 
own; ye are bought with a price; therefore glorify God in your 
bedy and in your spirit, which are God’s.’? Thought of the price 
paid for the soul’s redemption is the kindest incentive to diligence 
in service. A view of the cross must lead to the abiding conviction 
that after we have done all those things which are commanded us. 
we are still unprofitable servants. 

A more thorough treatment of the theme than is possible in 
this paper would only intensify our conviction of indebtedness to 
the doctrine of Christ’s death in the body of theology and preach- 
ing. The tradition of Constantine’s vision preserves for us a 
vital truth. Whether that monarch did or did not see the cross 
outlined in the sky that afterwards became the inspiration of his 
achievements, it has ever been the magic standard of the army of 
God. In the forefront of Christian progress in every age and 
nation of the world the cross of Christ has stood triumphant. It 
must ever be boldly outlined in the horizon of all true theology, 
and brought vividly to the view of men in all successful evangel- 
ization. Forever must it remain the one mighty secret of our 
achievement. By this sign we conquer.—Central Baptist. 
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WORD OF THE CROSS. 


BY THE REV. DR. JOHN F'. CARSON. 
“The word of the Cross.”—1 Corinthians 1:18, R. V. 


This sentence is a condensed summary of Paul’s confession of 
faith, and is a clear statement of his well-considered, carefully ma- 
tured theory of life. ‘These two are closely related. Faith and 
life are divinely wedded. Paul ever insisted upon believing and 
upon being and in his mind they fell into order. Faith is the pro- 
cess, character is the product. It was the faith of Paul that made 
him the man he was. 

The secret of the power of the cross is disclosed in the revela- 
tions which the cross makes. Calvary is the sphere of a wonderful 
and many-sided revelation. Into its mystery we may not enter. 
It is utterly beyond our comprehension, a ‘‘light inaccessible and 
full of glory.’’ But while we may not decipher the deep mystery 
that is in the cross, we may discover the burden and soul of it 
all as we look at the separate rays of revelation that beam from it. 

The word of the cross reveals, first of all, the love of God for 
man. Many voices proclaim that message, but the supreme voice 
is the cross. The sin of man is the sorrow of God and the cross 
means the heart of God breaking for the redemption of man. Some 
one said years ago: ‘‘If I were God the sorrows of the world 
would break my heart.’’ That is just what the sin and consequent 
sorrow of the world has done—broken the heart of the Eternal. 
‘*Grief hath broken my heart,’’ are the words which the prophet- 
psalmist puts into the lips of Jesus. On the cross the Son of 
God shed His blood for us, while we were yet sinners. ‘‘Here- 
in is the love of God manifested that while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us.’’ 

‘The word of the cross,’’ in the second place, reveals God’s 
estimate of man. It tells us that man is a being worth saving, but, 
needing salvation. 

“The word of the ecross,’’ in the third place, declares God’s 
method of salvation for man. Paul ventures no explanation of the 
process of man’s redemption by the cross. It is folly for any one 
to attempt to rationalize the atonement. There is no philosophy 
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of the cross that is broad enough or deep enough to explain the 
fact of the cross. But while the cross is intellectually transcend. 
ent, it is spiritually efficacious. It is the wisdom of God in a 
mystery, it eludes the categories of the philosopher, but it remains 
the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth. Paul, 
Augustine, Bunyan, Spurgeon, Moody, though so far apart in his- 
tory, are near together in experience. Their salvation was in each 
ease the result of a saving apprehension of the stupendous fact 
that ‘‘ Christ bore our sins in His own body on the tree.’’ You may 
not have any clear theory of the atonement but men are not saved 
by a theory of the death of Christ. They are saved by the fact of 
that death. . Explain the mystery of the cross as you may—and 
from St. Paul to Risch] Christian thinkers have been working at 
the task of explanation—but the fact is more firmly rooted in 
Christian experience than ever before that He bore our sins in 
His own body. 

The death of Christ has a two-fold significance in the teaching 
of the New Testament. It defines God’s method of salvation, and 
it expresses man’s experience of salvation. The methgd of salva- 
tion is the death of Christ as a substitutionary expiation. There are 
those today who would ignore, if not ridicule, this statement. But 
that means to ignore or ridicule the whole trend of Christian 
thought from Anselm down. It means also to ruthlessly cut out 
of the New Testament the many passages which refer to Christ’s 
substitutionary sacrifice. This is an easy way of meeting a prob- 
lem, but it is as unsatisfactory as it is easy. The New Testament 
everywhere emphasizes the fact of the substitutionary expiation. 
When we read in the New Testament that Christ bore our sins in 
His own body on the tree, that He was offered to bear the sins of 
many, that God made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin, that 
He was the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world, 
we realize that we are dealing with fundamental passages. They 
cannot be disposed of with a sneer. They are vital. They teach 
that Christ died for our sin and that He put away sin by the sac- 
rifice of Himself. This is the characteristic teaching of the New 
Testament, the central truth of Christianity. All preaching of 
the love of God and the forgiveness of sins out of relation to the 
death of Christ is not gospel preaching if the New Testament is the | 
rule and standard of Christianity. 
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Men who deny the doctrine of substitutionary expiation as 
the divine method of salvation put emphasis on personal element 
in salvation—the sinner dying with Christ and living in Him. 
The New Testament puts emphasis on this, but always in its relation 
to the other fact. The New Testament does not teach that men 
died with Christ as an alternative to having Christ die for them, 
but they die with Christ solely because Christ died for them. 
Christ’s dying for us is the moral motive which draws men into 
union with their Lord in His death and life. The two are not un- 
related. One is the divine method of salvation—Christ dying for 
us; the other is the human experience of salvation—our dying with 
Christ. The method brings the experience to pass and it is surely 
self-evident that the method of bringing an experience to pass, and 
that experience itself, are vitally related things. 

It 1s sometimes objected that the doctrine of the cross as a 
substitutionary expiation is hurtful to moral character. We are 
told that such a scheme of salvation is an antidote to conscience and 
a solvent of morality. This is an old charge against the cross. 
Paul discusses it in his Epistle to the Romans and shows that such 
a conception of the cross is a misconception. He shows, first, that 
the forgiveness of the cross becomes ours only when the passion 
of Christ passes into our hearts, and the passion of Christ is a pas- 
sion for holiness. Second, that the only one who receives the pardon 
of the cross is one to whom sin has become so abhorrent that he 
seeks pardon. Conscious of sin, the burdened soul seeks pardon, 
and his experience at the cross which secures his forgiveness also 
secures for him power to die unto sin. Grace reigns through right- 
eousness unto eternal life. Whoever may be indifferent to morality, 
the pardoned sinner cannot be. He is pledged by the very fact 
of his faith in Christ as his Savior to an intense, passionate, pro- 
found interest in all that is good and pure and holy. This is the 
outworking of the cross as a fact of experience. The word of the 
eross has woven itself into the experience of the saints of all ages 
and has produced the richest and most beautiful, the grandest 
and strongest characters that the world has known. It is doing 
the same thing today. In our midst, under our eyes, we see men 
rise into newness of life and into holiness only because they believe 
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that Christ bore their sins in His body on the tree. Immoral! 
Ah, no, the tree is good of which the fruit is so good! 

Calvary supports Sinai. The cross gives morality a new mo- 
tive, a deeper sacredness, a mightier impetus. -The cross, which 
is the elevation of God’s holiness, is at the same time the demand 
of God for holiness. The cross is a spirit as well as an object of 
trust. Sitting in the shadow of the cross, Thomas Boston cried 
out: ‘‘God is my witness that I am willing for Him to take every 
sin, every lust and passion out of my heart and bind them up 
and crucify them.’’ And that is the ery of every one who has had 
a vision of the cross, for that is a vision of cleansing. ‘‘The blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.’’ The cross is a tremen- 
dous moral demand. The man who trusts it has at once a terrific 
ethical obligation laid upon him. When one gets hold of its splen- 
did idealism he soon finds that it is a superb realism. The cross 
is the gateway of entrance to the kingdom of God, which is right- 
eousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

After all the spasm of criticism the church has swung back 
to the old reality—the gospel of the crucified Redeemer and ‘‘the 
word of the cross’’ rings out today with a new note of certainty. 
The conclusions of the critics are tentative, but the gospel is not 
tentative. The gospel is a fixed quantity and is a firm path through 
the ages. The dynamic of the gospel is the cross. As I enter upon 
a new period of my ministry I raise aloft the cross of Christ. Cut 
out of the New Testament the references to the cross and you 
leave it in tatters. Accepting the New Testament, I cling to the 
cross. It is the power of God, because it is the revelation ‘of the 
love of God. We accept the cross as this only—the supreme mani- 
festation of God’s love. The mistake of the ages has been in the 
attempts that men have made to define and rationalize the eross. 
These attempts have given us the various theories of the cross— 
the ransom theory of Irenaeus, Origen and Gregory, the debt-pay- 
ing theory of Anselm, the mystical theory of Erigena, the penal 
substitution theory of Luther and Calvin, the governmental theory 
of Grotius, the moral theory of Young, Bushnell and Coleridge. 
In the radiance of the cross all these theories seem artificial and. 
mechanical. Each is at best but a half truth; all combined do not 
fully express the truth. The cross stands out declaring the fact 
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that Christ died for our sins, and, dying, saves men by doing for 
them what they were unable to do for themselves, bearing the 
penalty of their sins by satisfying the demands of the moral order 
of the universe, thereby reconciling them to God and making them 
partakers of eternal life. This is ‘‘the word of the cross.’’ Coarse 
and crude, certain apostles of culture may call it, but my soul seeks 
the shelter of the cross and in its shadow finds rest, mental satisfac- 
tion, hearts-ease.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


THE CROSS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


BY THE REV. DR. ROBERT MACDONALD. 


“T am the good shepherd. The good shepherd giveth his life for the 
sheep.”—John 10:11. “God commendeth his love toward us in that while 
we were yet sinners Christ died for us.’—Romans 5:8. 

The attitude of Jesus to the religious problem cannot be ade- 
quately appreciated apart from the cross. It was there His life 
culminated. It was there His power was enthroned. It was there 
God’s love expressed itself deepest and to the uttermost. It was 
there Christ’s loyalty was perfected. It was there man’s reconcilia- 
tion with God was consummated. No wonder the cross holds cen- 
tral place in Christianity. No wonder the New Testament, espe- 
cially the epistles of St. Paul, make so much of it. No wonder 
multitudes of devout minds have pondered its sublimity, probed 
into its mystery, formed manifold speculations as to its efficacy, 
and filled volumes with theories concerning its bearing upon God 
and man. It is, in very truth, an all-comprehensive fact, an all- 
enrapturing theme; for it is pre-eminently involved in the destinies 
of an all-conquering Redeemer. It spells out atonement, for there 
God and man are seen to be most vitally one. It means vicarious- 
ness, the place of His interest suffering for you and me. ‘‘Christ 
died for me!’’ ‘‘Christ died for me!’’ However far humanity 
swings off into rationalism, it can never succeed in swinging out 
into the darkness beyond recall. The prophecy has been made. 
He has been lifted up. He is drawing all men unto Him. 

But let us beware of terms that are theological rather than 
scriptural. The precious doctrine of the cross has been injured 
through the definition and elaboration of men. Their attempts 
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to simplify and rationalize it have unwittingly robbed it of both 
its simplicity and rationality. Such terms as vicarious atonement, 
vicarious sacrifice, expiation, substitution occur not in Scripture. 
And the many mythological terms the theologians and their fol- 
lowers have coined to describe their theories about Christ’s death, 
forsenic, commercial, substitutionary, penal, governmental, moral, 
have shadowed the significance of the cross, as mists efface the 
mountain’s grandeur, and as fogs shut out the shining of the sun. 
But back of mist and fog are the facts radiant in their light and 
beauty. And back of all the theories of men are Christ and the 
cross waiting to draw and thrill and captivate every sinning, 
despairing soul that will look and live. 

Such is the purpose of these sermons concerning the facts con- 
tained within their scope. We have seen Christianity to be upon 
its Godward side a very simple thing, God speaking to humanity 
through Jesus Christ. We have examined the contents of that 
speech, watched its appeal to and reception by the heart of man, 
caught the relation of human faith thereto, traced its development 
into character, seen it assume doctrinal and ecclesiastical form 
through reason’s action and reaction upon it; then we follow it 
along its Christological line, and our journey brings us to the cross. 

And now, what shall we say? How can we make Christ’s death 
seem so natural and reasonable—yes, and, withal, so scriptural— 
that we will be even more perplexed when thinking about it? How 
little may, how much must, we believe about it? Believe in it, 
friend; that He laid down His life for the sheep; that He died for 
us; then it matters not whether you believe little or much about 
it, for its power, its significance, has become rooted in the life. 

Above all else, we must rid ourselves of anything mechanical 
about the death of Jesus, as of some heaven-born plan that was 
realized in the cross and could not have been realized otherwise. 
We must also rid ourselves of the idea that there was any trait 
manifested in His death that was not apparent in His life. How 
ridiculous, then, the claim of Calvinism that God was an enemy to 
man because of man’s sins until Christ died. Or that Christ satis- 
fied the justice of God and paid our debt. Or that He was pun- 
ished in our place, and that He reconciled God to man and made 
Him disposed to forgive our sins. The Scriptures nowhere teach 
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that God needed to be reconciled to man; that some one must re- 
ceive sin’s punishment that His government be upheld, His justice 
respected. The springs of divine mercy turned toward mankind. 
Let it be proclaimed once and for all that the cross had-no influence 
upon the Father in heaven whatever, inasmuch as none was needed. 
Instead of disposing Him to forgive our sins, He had, from the 
creation of man upon the earth, been forgiving sins. He was 
ever more anxious to forgive men than they were to be forgiven. It 
had nothing to do with satisfying His justice, or in turning His 
anger away. It was simply His opportunity to manifest His love 
to the uttermost. It showed the awful cost at which He sought 
our salvation. It showed God bearing the sins of the world upon 
His heart and crucifying Himself in love for the good of His un- 
appreciative creatures upon the earth. As in Jesus He liveth for 
us, so in Jesus He died for us. Christ lived and died to reconcile 
us to God. 


The old idea that some one had to be punished that God’s 
moral government be upheld is not scriptural. God never punishes 
one person for another person’s sin, especially an innocent for a 
euilty. Punishment is not transferable. Christ suffered for us. 
He was not punished for us. Nor is punishment externally inflicted. 
It is involved in the nature and necessity of the case. God has 
ever been more eager to forgive than to punish. Jesus died that 
we escape punishment, because He died that we escape sin. Neither 
did God need to be propitiated. That, too, is unscriptural. Love 
propitiates, but needs not to be propitiated. “‘Herein is love; not 
that we loved God, but that God loved us and gave His Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins.’’ It is interesting to see how the idea 
of propitiation sprang up. Both the Greek and Hebrew show this 
word to be ‘‘merey seat.’’ Once a year, on the great Day of Atone- 
ment, the high priest went into the holy of holies to purify it. He 
sprinkled the sacrificial blood upon the ‘‘mercy seat.’’ He waved 
his censor of incense above it. Jehovah was supposed to manifest 
himself in the smoke of incense there. The priest as the people’s 
representative met Him there, and their sins were canceled. We 
all know how Christianity had to contend with the old Jewish 
practices. Concerning this, they said to Paul, your new religion 
is cold and barren and intangible. No altar, no priest, no sacrifice, 
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no ‘‘mercy seat.’’ Paul exclaims in answer: We have all these in 
Jesus. He is the merey seat, the propitiation. God has given 
Him to be the place of meeting with His people, the point of con- 
tact between God and man. Through Him we have forgiveness. 
Nor did God need a sacrifice in any strict sense. A sacrifice is 
something offered to please deity, to procure His good will, to 
make amends for transgression. It had force during the legal 
period of Jewish faith, but the prophets of the eighth and succeed- 
ing centuries ridicule the idea. Even the psalmist shows its use- 
lessness. ‘‘Will I eat the flesh of bulls and drink the blood of 
goats?’’ ‘‘Offer unto God thanksgiving. Pay thy vows to the 
Most High.’’ ‘‘Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it. 
The sacrifices of God are a broken and a contrite heart; a broken 
and a contrite heart; O God, Thou wilt not despise.’’ Isaiah ex- 
claims: ‘‘To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 
Me, said the Lord. I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and I 
delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he goats.”’ 
You see, the more intelligent and spiritual Israel became, the less 
were sacrifices recognized as meeting the demands of God. In 
Christ’s time God needed no sacrifice that He be well disposed to- 
ward men. Moreover, Christ was not offered as a sacrifice. There 
was no penitence, no act of worship expressed when they nailed 
Him to the cross, but hatred and pride. Christ’s death was simply 
the deepest, extremest manifestation of God’s redeeming love. 


What was its bearing upon Christ? It gave Him the oppor- 
tunity to finish His vicarious work. Without the death upon the 
eross He could not have said, ‘‘It is finished.’’ Had His Geth- 
semane prayer been granted He would have been deprived of His 
crowning glory. If He would be faithful at all He must be faithful 
even unto death. There was no safe place of halting short of Cal- 
vary. Just as the mother if she would be mother true must die for 
her child if need be. Just as soldier if he would be soldier true 
must die for his cause if the destiny of the conflict point that way. 
So Christ could not redeem the race of His adoption; could not 
make the truth He represented all important; could not show the 
redemption He embodied to be more important than life unless 
He gave His life to intrench it forever in the interests of men. 
The mother dies for her child, not for yours, not for the unnamed, 
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inconspicuous, dirty faced, homeless street arab of the slums; not 
for her enemy’s child, who has insulted her integrity. But Christ 
did that, and more. The soldier dies for his country, but not for 
yours, not for the alien land, not for the enemy’s country. But 
Christ did that, and more. While we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us. The godly for the ungodly. No human being, however 
much he has blasphemed God, insulted Christ, wronged his fellows, 
sinned against his soul’s best interests, but that can claim if he only 
-will that Christ died for him. Christ must die. It was a necessity 
of the incarnation; the deepest and darkest point to which the in- 
carnation led; its awful, yea, its precious culmination. In our 
stead? No, save indirectly. For our sake, rather; for the sake of 
the foolish, wayward, unappreciative sheep He _ shepherded. 
True shepherding. Shepherding to the uttermost includes 
rather than precludes death when wolves and_ thieves 
are stronger than His single-handed strength and determined to do 
their worst. He suffered for our sake. He died for us, so eager 
was He to save. He allowed Himself to endure the closest contact 
with evil that it might do its worst. Yet be worthy of His forgiving 
prayer. He died for our sins and in consequence of them. 


All this leads to our culminating thought, the influence of the 
cross upon ourselves, to give to us the opportunity for the moral 
unity with God which the cross showed Him to embody in perfec- 
tion. Atonement, truly. In those pierced hands He held our sinful 
humanity close to the very heart of God from that hallowed emi- 
nence, the cross. And the moment we have faith in Him as Re- 
deemer that moment we realize that perfect union His death makes 
it possible for us to share. His spirit in us capitvates our hearts 
and the old spirit of sin dies from neglect, unloved, unmourned. 
That is how the cross moves us to righteousness. The death of 
Jesus touches our hearts more deeply than His life. The death 
of any great person for any great cause has something of redemp- 
tive worth. Socrates drinking the poisonous hemlock for his love 
of truth, Gustavus Adolphus dying for the freedom of spirit, Leo- 
nidas and his three hundred braves at Thermopylae, all the martyrs 
to truth like Sir Thomas More the Catholic and Latimer and Ridley 
the Protestants lift us nearer God by imparting two convictions— 
that they embody in their deaths the eternal law of sacrifice that is 
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redeeming the world and that God can support the soul so well that 
dying becomes sweet. But that humanity embracing death of Jesus 
was the very highest, most far-reaching manifestation of the eternal 
law of love and sacrifice. All because His person was so great that 
He yielded up, and the cause so glorious for which He died. 

And this is how He brings pardon to us. Sin has such awful 
power of divorcement. It bids us cry out whither shall I flee from 
Thy presence, O my God. Sin’s consciousness kills our courage, 
turns us cowards, bids us shrink from the holy presence of the God 
against whom we sinned. We see this in our attitude toward men. 
We hate to face the man we’ve wronged. No round about way is 
too tedious that enables us to evade him. So sin in general brings 
with it the sense of the divine displeasure. God seems angry. Con- 
science tells us so by its upbraidings. Shakspeare was right. Con- 
science makes cowards of us all. The miniature law of God within 
the breast is very uncompromising. It strengthens the sense of sin. 
As the Scriptures say ‘‘the strength of sin is the law.’’ It would 
be the same thing did they say the strength of sin is conscience. 
‘But thanks be unto God who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’? How gives He us the victory? By manifest- 
ing the true character of God, by showing that He is love, not angry 
with us after all, hating sin, but loving us and seeking us, and dying 
for us that He might more effectively impress us with His love, 
and prove His eagerness to forgive and save. That is how He 
brings pardon by His death. But know that no new and different 
motive springs therefrom that is not resident in His life. The same 
motive was manifest when He ate with publicans and sinners, and 
won the complaint of the Pharisees that spoke pardon to the dying 
thief. The same desire inspired those parables of the seeking after 
a lost sheep, a lost coin, a lost son that blossomed in the cross 
through which He strove to draw all men unto Him. Moreover, 
there is no element in the atonement of Christ that was not re- 
flected in the parable of the prodigal son. The power and motive 
that crystalized in the cross was apparent in Christ’s entire life 
upon the earth. Every act He did in life was the germ of the full- 
ness of sacrifice revealed at Calvary. This sublime consistency 
is everything. Jesus ever represented the love and justice of God. 
The cross gave the opportunity to represent it to the uttermost, 
unto the giving of His life. God was in Christ reconciling the 
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world unto Himself in the quietude of His daily walk just as truly 
as in the agony and turbulence of His death. Only the reconcilia- 
tion through His death was more effective to bring man nigh. 
‘When we were afar off we were made nigh by the blood of 
Christ.’’ 

His death then achieves a double purpose. . It brings men near 
to God in sorrow for their sins, and it brings God near by revealing 
the divine nearness that already existed. Thus He brings pardon 
by His death, by convincing us of the pardon that was always near, 
and ready to be granted. But before, men would not believe in 
God’s willingness to forgive and bless. Their sins prevented the 
glad assurance until Christ died, and showed the world that even 
the sin that crucified Him was not so foul, so black, but that He, 
the Crucified One, Who felt its thrust and wore its crown, and 
against whom its full power was hurled, could forget His death 
agony enough to breathe pardon from His cross. 

What, then, can expiate sin? Sacrifice, self-denial, self-torture, 
ery out both the pagan and the religious world. God must be 
reconciled. The offended deity must be placated. We will give to 
Him the best we have. Thus the heathen mother throws her babe 
to the crocodile in atonement for her conscience stricken heart, and 
the savage cuts himself with knives, and the religionist of the mid- 
dle ages wears a hair shirt and does penance, and the monk fasts 
and prays each day longer than the lest, and sleeps on the hard 
boards, and shuts out the world. And the religious Jew slaughters 
his flocks and herds that the costliest and least blemished of them 
all pay the required price. And the Christian gives wealth, happi- 
ness, life in the thought that God demands sacrifice. Or, perchance, 
he takes refuge in the death of Christ to move God to forgiveness, 
inasmuch as Christ has died and borne His punishment and propiti- 
ated God. But the New Testament nowhere countenances such pro- 
cedure. It declares we can give nothing to God, but that God must 
give everything to us. It teaches no system of sacrifice save that 
which God hath ordained and consecrated to the redemption of hu- 
manity in Christ Jesus. The mystery of the cross is the simple, 
natural, rational, intensive culmination of the Redeemer’s vicarious 
life. Therefore, we have not overdone His death in our Christian 
thought, except as we have read into it our own theologieal specula- 
tions. 
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Too many of us have taken our theology from hymnology. 
Our hymns, while they have warmed the heart, have been injurious 
to clear, accurate conception of Christ’s work. 

Jesus paid it all, all to Him I owe, : 
Sin had left a crimson stain, He washed it white as snow 
both under-expresses and over-expresses the facts of the case. The 
commercial theory of the atonement does not hold. We must pay 
our own debts, and as we never can, they remain forever unpazd. 
The most we may ever expect to possess is the disposition to pay. 
and the realization that the divine grace as well as all God’s bene- 
fits, is a gift of love. So of that more expressive hymn: 
There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins, 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains. 

This, too, is poetry, and we look only for precision in prose. It is 
also a hymn, a grand old hymn of the church, that has comforted 
the sorrowing, cheered the despairing, opened the way of pardon 
to the sinful, pointed the source of cleansing to the guilty. Upon 
_the basis that the good must be the true it retains its place, and will 
ever serve its precious devotional purpose with the human heart. 
But that it is more than an excessively figurative, and an intel- 
lectually incorrect statement of fact, should, for truth’s sake, be 
declared. 


And so it is that we examine the content of our faith, the 
foundation of our creed, correcting terms of expression, that we en- 
tertain more intelligently the facts that mean so much. But after 
the last word has been spoken, the last analysis constructed, the 
last correction made we must remember that the ‘‘soul’s emphasis 
is always right,’’ that it is what the heart holds that is the all im- 
portant thing. Good religion often knocks at our door clothed 
in bad theology, as some prince imperial in rags. Christ honors 
with His presence intergrity of heart, rather than precision of in- 
tellect. He wants the guest chamber of the heart rather than the 
lookout station of the mind for His resting place. Only this, re- 
member, that it is Christ that saves, not His death. He is greater 
than His greatest act. His death only shows how He saves. God 
needed no propitiation nor sacrifice at our hand. His demand is to 
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let Jesus find us, to be penitent, to accept His forgiveness, to cease 
to do evil, to learn to do well. The sacrifices of God are a broken 
and contrite heart. He who spared not His own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us all, how shall He not-with Him freely give us all 
things?—Brooklyn Daily- Eagle. 


SAYINGS FROM THE CROSS. 


BY THE REV. C. D. CASE, PH.D. 


“And when the centurion, which stood over against him, saw that he 
so cried out and gave up the ghost, he said, Truly this man was the Son of 
God.”—Mark 15:39. 

The centurion beneath the cross evidently put less into his 
statement that Christ was the Son of God than Thomas, who said, 
“‘My Lord and my God,’’ for his religious ideas must have been 
crude. Brought. up amid the superstitious ideas of mythology, he 
only felt that Jesus was no common man, but was supernatural in 
some way. Nevertheless, his argument was legitimate. He knew 
what the pretentions of Christ were. The mere occurrence of the 
earthquake did not convince him that any one was divine, for he 
had nothing to say about the thieves crucified with Christ. As he 
heard the words of Christ from the cross, and as he saw the oceur- 
rences, one by one, the death of the Christ was an interpretation 
of His life and proved to the centurion, with a process of reasoning 
that was almost instinctive, that the Christ was nothing less than 
His claim. 

In ‘‘Jed,’’ a story of army life, a boy named Joe, in Ander- 
sonville, diseased, gaunt with hunger, rent by pain, ragged, was 
offered work and release if he would take the oath of allegiance to 
the Confederacy. ‘‘No,’’ was the answer. ‘‘I’m sick and hungry 
and ragged, but while Joe lives you don’t catch him working for a 
secesher.’’ This was a true patriotism. It is comparatively easy 
to catch a Fourth of July inspiration, be brave at home and shout 
for liberty in peaceful streets, but another thing to leave home, a 
weeping mother and clinging wife, and lie down under a drizzling 
sky or see men struggle in death throes about you. Note that Joe’s 
patriotism did not help him; it saved no one and only killed him- 
self. Note that his people were away; his comrades would not 
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censure him, a mere boy. Note that it is harder to be patriotic 
in suffering. Exhaustion and weakness strip the soul of its energy. 
Christians strong in their freedom have winced and wavered when 
the thumb-screw shot the blood from under their finger-nails. 

Was Christ true in death to the principle of His life? Did 
He, who had claimed Sonship to.God and ransom for men, shrink 
when death already breathed a withering flame over Him? Is the 
gospel of Golgotha the same as the gospel of Galilee? Note that if 
He were not true He could save no one now, and the nation was ob- 
durate. Note that He was practically alone; His disciples had for- 
saken Him, the thousands who had shouted Hosanna to the Son of 
David were now cursing Him. Note that He was now suffering to 
the fullest extent of that finely wrought nervous organization. 

Look back over the previous twenty-four hours. It is a tale 
of sorrow and horror. The Passover meal is cursed by the presence 
of the betrayer. In the garden of Gethsemane later the throe and 
throb of that agony is almost beyond human understanding. Dur- 
ing the early morning hours insult comes from the lips of priest and 
servant, blows are dealt, disgusting marks of hatred are freely 
given. Then that scourging. Forget its cruel laceration. Only 
think that every lash with its spike or bone must have driven out 
all false pretensions, if not all self-conception. The journey 
to Calvary is thus described by the author of ‘‘Ben Hur’’: ‘‘He is 
nearly dead. Every few steps He staggered, as if He would fall. 
A stained gown, badly torn, hung from His shoulder over a seamless 
undertunic. His bare feet left red splotches upon the stones. 
* * * A crown of thorns had been erushed down upon His 
head, making cruel wounds, from which streams of blood, now dry 
and blackened, had run from His face and neck. The long hair, 
tangled in the thorns, was clotted thick. The skin, where it could 
be seen, was ghastly white. His hands were tied before Him. Back 
somewhere in the city He had fallen exhausted, under the trans- 
verse cross, which, as a condemned person, custom required Him 
to bear to the place of execution; now a countryman carried the 
burden in His stead.’’ 

This is sufficient. The rest must be imagined, but yet can 
neither be felt nor realized. What uselessness now of pretensions! 
What the lonesomeness of the situation, the agony of nail and wood, 
and rope! We watch and wonder: What can be the gospel from 
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the cross? Did the ejaculations amid gasps of pain prove His 
mind changing? Was delusion and illusion being crushed? ‘The 
centurion comes to this decision. Shall we listen, too, to those seven 
marvelous sayings from the cross and reach the same conclusion? 

The first voice from Calvary is, ‘‘Father forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’’ 

The body had just been raised. As the first Cae falls on 
hands and feet a ery of agony bursts forth, not in hate, but in 
love; not a curse upon enemies, not even a prayer for help, but 
tender pleading. You remember in the great panorama of the 
erucifixion Caiaphas is wildly explaining to a group of Jews that 
he had failed in inducing Pilate to take down the hated sign; the 
soldiers, bending over the dice, one with helmet in hand, which 
has served as a dice box, one on his knees eagerly clutching the 
seamless robe, and another holding a spear and expostulating with 
outstretched hand; at one side is Mary the mother of Jesus, sup- 
ported by John; here and there are the mob glutting themselves 
with the cruelty of the scene. 

Forgive them—whom? The soldiers, brought up in bloodshed, 
murder and rapine. What had they learned of mercy and kind- 
ness? Even now, with a jeer, they are congratulating the man who 
had won the robe. The people. With what madness and frenzy 
they had rushed before daybreak to join the gathering before the 
praetorium of Pilate, and how, goaded by priest and elder, they 
had called aloud, ‘‘His blood be upon us and our children.’’ What 
did they know? The priest and Pharisee themselves—how blind 
and bigoted they were! They were blind leaders of the blind. Yes, 
and beyond them all He looked, to see not only the curious spec- 
tators at the city gates, but the myriads of the succeeding ages 
who would add to his heart-sorrows by lives selfish and sinful— 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. 


This is not the gospel of harmony based upon ignorance. 
Neither Christ nor Paul would say: ‘‘Being justified by ignorance, 
let us have peace with God.’’ Peter declared, ‘‘I wot that through 
ignorance ye did it, as did also your rulers.’’ Paul recognizes the 
same excuse when he says, ‘‘Which none of the princes of this 
world knew; for had they k..own it, they would not have erucifiec 
the Lord of Glory.’’ Through the cross Christ proclaimed full 
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forgiveness to all who would receive it. The man who does wrong, 
not fully realizing the character and relations of his deed, is not 
in the final state of degradation of the man who intelligently says: 
‘*Byvil, be thou my good.”’ 

The second saying from the cross was made possible by the 
request of the penitent thief who prayed: ‘‘Lord, remember me 
when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.’’ The answer of the Savior 
was: ‘‘Today shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.’’ ‘There is 
here far more than the truth that Christ hears every prayer of 
faith and is willing to save the most degraded. Here is an assur- 
ance of His own resurrection, which seems to be taken as a matter 
of course, and in addition an assurance that He as Lord of life 
and death could raise with Him the thief whose life was now ebbing 
away on the cross. 

Seeing Mary, His mother, and the apostle whom He loved 
standing near, Jesus turns His head and says to His mother, ‘‘Be- 
hold thy son,’’ and then to the apostle, and says: ‘‘Behold thy 
mother.’’ Thus the devoted Son who spent thirty years subject 
unto His parents and probably during the last years was the sup- 
port of the mother, does not forget her, and thus forever blessed 
the home relationship and the sacred name of mother. 

Darkness now came over a scene, a physical sign of a spiritual 
fact. At the close of this period there came another voice from 
the cross. It was a ery of mingled trust and inquiry: ‘‘My God, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?’’ Some have felt that this 
was a cry of triumph, because these are words taken from the 
twenty-second psalm, which is itself a song of triumph. Some have 
felt that God did actually desert Christ at this hour, that He might 
endure for sinners what the unsaved would have to endure, the 
eternal separation from God. Perhaps this is so, and yet not 
with the mechanical idea that a punishment of finite being for an in- 
finite time is any equivalent for the punishment of an infinite being 
for a finite time. We are surely on safe ground when we say 
that at that hour of the burden of the world’s sin and the cruel 
expression of the world’s hate, Christ did not realize the presence 
of God. Even if God had actually left Christ, the ery is an appeal 
for a reason. Here is an hour of despair and suffering, here is an 
hour of isolation, bereft of friends, taunted by enemies. It almost 
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seemed as if God had left His Son alone in the midst of the world’s 
forces of evil. But still Christ says, ‘‘My God;’’ He trusts still. 

Do we wonder that the author of the epistle to the Hebrews 
declares that Christ was tempted in all points like as we, that He 
suffered being tempted, that He, as captain of salvation, was made 
perfect through suffering? Does it not recall as a faint symbol 
many a day when 

The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
And at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the day is dark and dreary? 

Now comes the fifth ery. How human! How few authors 
would have made the Son of God utter this seemingly trivial sen- 
tence from the cross—‘‘I thirst.’’ But there was no sham about the 
reality of Christ’s human life. Many a time He was tired, and 
thirsty, and hungry, and sleepy. He took upon Him all that per- 
tained to natural humanity. 

The sixth voice from Calvary was a ery of triumph: ‘‘It is 

finished.’’ This was not a ery of deliverance. He did not mean 
‘“At last it is all over.’? The word means, in the original, com- 
pletion. Christ says: ‘‘All has been accomplished that I came 
into the world to do.’’ All prophecy and law had been fulfilled; 
every type, every rite had found its great original. The revelation 
of God as Father had now been made and made to the greatest 
extent possible to man and made for all time. The work of re- 
demption had been finished. A new covenant had now been given 
to men. ; 
The last ery is of confident expectation: ‘‘Father, into Thy 
hands I commend My spirit.’’ Here was still the trust and filial 
relationship shown in the word ‘‘Father,’’ and here still the belief 
that His Father’s way was best and that God would not forsake 
Him at the close of His life. 

Now compare the teachings of these seven sayings from the 
eross with the teachings and life of Christ for his previous thirty- 
three years. Note first His unselfish regard for others. On the 
eross, He does not say at first, ‘‘I thirst.’’ At the well, Hig meat 
and drink, even though He was tired and hungry, was to finish 
the Father’s work. In the boat, not sleep was the first considera- 
tion, but the calming of the storm. On the cross He thinks of His 
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mother, and for thirty years this had been His main consideration. 
On the cross He was ready to forgive His enemies, and over 
these same enemies He wept as He approached Jerusalem. On the 
cross He gave peace to a thief, answered a murderer, and yet 
would not answer Herod or the high priest. During His life, His 
reputation showed that He was a friend of publicans and sinners. 

Take His relation to His Heavenly Father. On the cross He 
called Him Father. This had been the common term during His 
life. On the cross, He never swerved from His trust in His Father ; 
in the hour of temptation He declared that man should not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God; that is, God’s will first, bread afterward. On the cross 
He declared His work finished. He declared before, that His 
meat was to do the will of His Father and to finish His work. 

Note his personal religious life. On the cross He does not say 
Father forgive Me; nor in His life did He ever pray for forgive- 
ness. He could say, Pray ye * * * forgive us our debts, 
but He never Himself asks God to forgive Him. On the eross, He 
believes in His future and in His power to save others. In His 
life He as confidently declares that He shall be raised from the 
dead, and that at last He shall come with the angels to receive to 
Himself those who have believed in Him. He declares that who- 
ever believes in Him shall never die. 

Note His official work. On the cross He declares that His work 
is finished; during His life He says that He is come to be a ransom 
for many. The meaning of the cross is here given its full sig- 
nificance, and the cry of anguish is but a part of the redemption 
wrought out on Calvary. On the cross, His physical anguish, His 
mental pain, His prayer, His temptation, His seeming expression 
of doubt, is but a counterpart to His life. He was man among men. 
He was often sore troubled. Often He was tempted, and often 
was driven to prayer. 

Do you remember the usual form of the creed? I believe in 
God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth; and in 
Jesus Christ, His only Son, our Lord, who was conceived by the 
Holy Ghost; born of the Virgin Mary; suffered under Pontius 
Pilate; was crucified, dead and buried; He descended into hell; the 
third day He rose from the dead; He ascended into heaven and 
sitteth on the right hand of God, the Father Almighty; from thence 
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He shall come to judge the quick and the dead. I believe in the 
Holy Ghost; the holy catholic church; the communion of saints; 
the forgiveness of sins; the resurrection of the body, and the life 
everlasting. Splendid, is it not? But now, from the cross form 
your statement of belief. Would it not be something like this: The 
revelation which Christ made of God is that He is the Father and 
full of forgiveness; that Christ His Son was raised from the dead 
and has power to save all, even the most degraded; that the religion 
He brings is practical, ennobling all social relations; that as our 
high priest, He passed through every form of human experiences. 
physical, intellectual, spiritual, and having completed His work 
of redemption, fulfilling the law and the prophets, has passed into 
the heavens to be with His Father. And does not this creed of 
Golgotha conform with the creed of Galilee ? And does not one 
feel like bowing the head and knee with the centurion and acknowl- 
edging the fact, ‘‘Truly, this was the Son of God?’’—Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. 


CHRIST’S GENEROSITY. 


When Mme. Sontag began her musical career she was hissed 
off the stage at Vienna by the friends of her rival, Amelia Steinin- 
ger, who had already begun to decline through her dissipation. 
Years passed on, and one day Mme. Sontag, in her glory, was 
riding through the streets of Berlin, when she saw a little child 
leading a blind woman, and she said: ‘‘Come here, my little child, 
come here. Who is that you are leading by the hand?’’ And the 
little child replied: ‘‘That’s my mother; that’s Amelia Steininger. 
She used to be a great singer, but she lost her voice, and she eried 
so much about it that she lost her eyesight.’’ ‘‘Give my love to 
her,’’ said Mme. Sontag, ‘‘and tell her an old acquaintance will 
eall on her this afternoon.’? The next week in Berlin a vast as- 
semblage gathered at a benefit for that poor blind woman, and it 
was said that Sontag sang that night as she had never sung before. 
And she took a skilled oculist, who in vain tried to give eyesight 
to the poor blind woman. Until the day of Amelia Steininger’s 
death Madam Sontag took care of her and her daughter after her. 
That was what the queen of song did for her enemy. But oh, hear 
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a more thrilling story still. Blind, immortal, poor and lost; thou, 
who, when the world and Christ were rivals for thy heart didst hiss 
thy Lord away—Christ comes now to give thee sight, to give thee 
a home, to give thee heaven. With more than a Sontag’s gener- 
esity, He comes now to meet your need, with more than a Sontag’s 
music, He comes to plead for thy deliverance. 


SAVED HIS FATHER. 


There was an army once, where the soldiers mutinied—rose 
in rebellion against their commanders, and for this they were to be 
punished. All of them deserved death, for all had broken the 
law. But the general’s order was that only every tenth man should 
die. The other nine should be spared. So the long line of men 
was drawn up, and the counting commenced. Anxious times 
there! One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten! 
Let that man step out and be shot. One, two, three, four, five, . 
six, seven,—how the men who were passed breathed free !—eight, 
nine,—didn’t the next man tremble as the call came toward him? 
—ten!—and he must step forward and die. In that line stood a 
father and son, next each other. As the counting came down 
towards them, the son ran his eye up the line, and saw that his 
father would be the tenth man, and must die, unless he could save 
him. He resolved to give his life for his father’s. Quick! there 
was no time to be lost! Five, six, seven, came the count on their 
ten; eight, nine—and like a flash the son changed places with his 
father, pushing him one down the line—ten!—came the count to 
the son, and he stepped out to die. His father was saved. This is 
the way that Jesus died for us. We were all under sentence of 


death. Jesus stepped into our place. He died for us.—Ralph 
Wells. 
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THE CALL OF THE CROSS. 


BY THE REV. HOWARD MELISH. 


“Tf any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross daily, and follow me.”—Luke 9:23. 


What a splendid deed was the call of the cross. A young man 
of a despised province in a little corner of the world saw a vision 
of what manhood really is and what humanity should become. He 
knew that His vision contradicted much of the teaching of His con- 
temporaries and especially opposed the national sentiment of His 
country. To follow that vision, therefore, meant sacrifice of what 
the world called success, perhaps also of life itself; it certainly im- 
plied misrepresentation, misunderstanding, ingratitude and pos- 
sible failure. Nevertheless, He went forth obedient to the call, 
and gave to His fellows the best He had. The teachers of His time 
saw their venerated law treated with a free spirit, and orthodoxy 
made its protest; the politicians saw in Him a revolu- 
tionist and were suspicious and afraid; His countrymen 
saw men put before them and themselves classed as men in 
a wider kingdom than Israel and they rejected Him as leader. He 
soon found that obedience to His vision meant a daily cross and 
also saw that the way along which He walked led to a cross at the 
end. And yet He followed on. 

But more! He dared to call to men to take up the same 
cross daily and walk in the same way. How foolish and visionary ° 
some say to suppose that men will be guided by other than self- 
interest. But a few did listen and were so guided. An insignificant 
little company, you say, in a little corner of the world. Yes, but 
look! That little company followed that Young Man in the way of 
the cross. They saw Him reach the end and one day, outside the 
walls of the capital, nailed to a Roman cross, ridiculed by the Gov- 
ernor and repudiated by His countrymen. But they were not dis- 
mayed. They issued that same call to other men and it in turn 
was heard. They saw as their Leader had seen that their ways 
led to crosses outside of other cities, Rome, Ephesus, Antioch, and 
yet they went bravely forward. Wherever a cross was planted it 
became the rallying ground of recruits for that little army. In 
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spite of opposition, sacrifice, ingratitude, misrepresentation, ridi- 
cule, treachery and desertion, that army pressed forward until 
the day dawned when the cross was put above the Roman Eagle, 
and Jesus, the Crucified, was recognized as the King. 


So speaks history, but what say the signs of our time? Men 
read those signs and say that the spirit of heroism and self-sacrifice 
has been displaced by the lust of covetousness; that we are fast 
becoming a nation of money worshipers; that we honor money 
makers because they are money makers and for no other reason; 
~ that the fear of poverty among our educated people is a moral 
epidemic; that we of the so-called better classes are scared as men 
were never scared in history at material ugliness and hardship; 
that we put off marriage until our houses can be artistic and quake 
at the thought of having a child without a bank account and 
doomed to manual labor. They investigate our polities and find 
that this same commercial materialism has made politics a business 
to the corruption of our cities and the degradation of our state 
legislatures. They point to the fact that all our charities are sup- 
ported by the few, 300 in Cincinnati, 1,200 in Brooklyn, while the 
great majority of well-to-do are utterly indifferent whether infants 
die by the thousands in tenements for want of fresh air and proper 
food, or vice and crime are on the increase, so long as they can spend 
the winter in a round of pleasures and in the summer go to the 
mountains and the sea. They see that people are indifferent to the 
churches and judge that religion has no longer a vital hold on men. 
From all these signs they draw the pessimistic conclusion that 
American society is on the down grade and with Edmund Burke 
lament that the age of chivalry has departed from the earth. 


Over against these facts which make for pessimism are other 
facts. To mention only one, witness that splendid quest of truth 
which is the characteristic of the scientists of our day. What we 
have recently read in Spencer’s autobiography, the record of the 
sacrifice of a successful business career for the unremunerative 
eause of knowledge, has been repeated again and again. Along 
with our commercialism there is that scientific temper of our time 
which loves truth for truth’s sake. But I am not now coneerned 
with balancing facts against facts in the interest of optimism. I 
do not wish to gloss over the evils of our time, but let me say that 
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the worst evil is the pessimist. ‘‘O faithful generation, who can 
deliver you from the wrath to come?’’ No power in heaven or 
earth can deliver a generation which has no faith. Men are what 
you make them. Would you make them trustworthy? Trust them. 
Would you make them chivalrous? Call them to take up the 
cross. Faith is ever its own verification. It creates the evidence 
which proves the fact. ‘‘They conquer who believe they can.’’ If 
Jesus had stopped to investigate the conditions of His times to find 
if His venture of faith was practicable, the world would never have 
heard the call of the cross. Men are not standing in the market- 
place waiting to be sent into the vineyard of God’s heroic service; 
neither are they so hard at work elsewhere that they have no ear 
for the call to such service. But today, as in the old days, I believe 
with all my soul that the call of the cross never falls unheeded ; 
but men leave the market-place or drop their present tasks when 
the man of faith appears and calls to them to follow him into the 
vineyard, even though that vineyard be Gethsemane. 


Young men and young women, as you go to do the world’s 
work open your ears and hearts to the call of the cross and shut 
them to that challenge all too often today in our legislative halls 
in business and ever in our pulpits and in our universities, that ‘‘ A 
man must live.’’ No more damnable heresy is abroad today than 
that. When a protest is made against seeking prosperity and 
wealth by cunning, craft and clever combination, the answer is ‘‘A 
man must live.’’ Against lying advertising of self and unscrupulous 
manipulation of fellow men, the answer is ‘‘A man must live.’’ 
Against bribing legislatures to pass tricky laws favorable to special 
interests the same cursed answer is made, ‘‘A man must live.’’ 
Imagine the men of this country hurling that answer in the face of 
Lineoln when he sent out his call for volunteers to serve the Union. 
The country we have today, with its peace and strength and great- 
ness—how came it to be ours? Why, it was won for us by men who 
freely gave their lives. That sacrifice must be made in times of 
peace if the country is to be saved. Men must be brave enough to 
refuse to resort to bribery, no matter what condition may exist, have 
the courage to resist temptations to false advertising, no matter 
what the competition; fearless enough to vote the revolutionary or 
reformatory ticket, come what may. Stocks may fall, hopes of 
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promotion vanish, salaries stop, friends forsake us, but while we 
live we are men bearing the cross and following the King. 

The ground of the call of the cross is found deep in the 
structure of this world, in the nature of man and in the being of 
God. 

This world is the most poorly constructed world imaginable for 
a so-called prosperous life. What happened to the patriarch Job is 
taking place every day. Flocks are run off, friends desert and 
children die. The men who live simply for money, fame or pleasure 
find themselves again and again alone on a dunghill, and in too 
many cases today take the advice to ‘‘curse God and die,’’ and 
blow out their brains. If we could rebuild the world for our own 
comfort and happiness I fancy we all would suggest improvements. 
It is true as the pessimist Omar sings: 

Ah, love, could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 


Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 
Remould it to the heart’s desire? 


But does not this situation of flux, risk and uncertainty sug- 
gest that the world exists for an end which thrives on flux of things, 
uncertainties of fate, that is for character which such discipline 
makes unselfish and sacrificing, patient, humble, spiritual? The 
only highway through this world which has been built to last is the 
way of the cross. 

| Individual life bears its witness to the same truth of the eall 
of the cross. Whether we will or no, you and I must sacrifice our- 
selves. Nature has decreed that we must submit to her laws which 
regulate health and compel death. Before each one of you there 
stand two altars, upon either of which you may offer yourself, 
upon one of which you must offer yourself. One is erected to 
that blind divinity, the nature of things. To sacrifice there is 
like looking into the face of the Sphinx. You may go away stoica!, 
it may be, but inhuman, bitter, rebellious. The other altar stands 
to the honor of the Heavenly Father. Sacrifice there, submitting 
to the inevitable as the expression of a beneficent will, and you 
accomplish your sacrifice with peace and joy. To surrender your 
will to do God’s will, though it lead to a cross, this is the secret 
of life. The man who wrote centuries ago, ‘‘Sacrifice and burnt 
offerings thou wouldest not, then said, Lo, I come to do Thy will, 
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O God,’’ gave the open sesame to the treasures of life. As Goethe 
said: ‘‘Till this truth thou knowest, die to live again, stranger 


life thou goest, through a world of pain,’’ or, as Maeterlinck has } 


put it more recently, ‘‘Not until you give something to life can 
you understand it.’’ 

Again I find the way of sacrifice written large in the history 
of our race. Who are the men whose names are inscribed in 
gold in history’s hall of fame? Not the millionaires unless they 
sacrifice their millions for the common good; not the brilliant 
minds unless they used their intellectuality to promote the cause 
of truth, certainly not men of exquisite culture and refined taste, 
but the saviors of their fellows, men who heard the eall of the 
eross and followed. The ground of the eall of the eross is in 
the instinctive reverence in the heart of our race for self-sacrifice 
and heroic service. 

What Talleyrand said to the French philosopher who was com- 
plaining that men had not taken to the new religion he had tried 
to found is ever true, ‘‘Go be erucified.’’ Men are only drawn 
to a leader when he is lifted up. 

I turn to our knowledge of God and there in that life of ali 
our lives I find additional ground for the eall of the cross. The 
greatest revelation that has come to men is that God, what some 
in these days call the force of evolution, and others the power 
that makes for righteousness, and others nature with a capital N, 
or God with a small g, that God is love. An old prophet seeking 
for God not in the rocks but in his own soul—the only place man 
ean ever find Him—caught the first glimpse, and called it the 
loving kindness of Jehovah. An old psalmist looking into human 
life—the only place God may be found—likened what he saw in 
God to the pity of a father for his little child. Then Jesus of 
Nazareth brought together these rays of light and gave the world 
His vision of God. More than God with a kind interest and pity, 
more than gracious and considerate, a God the law of whose beiny 


is self sacrifice. So that today ‘‘the superb commonplace of . 


Christianity’’ is God who freely gives Himself in Christ Jesus. 
The ground of the call is in our world, our human nature 
and our God’s nature, but its compelling appeal is found in the 
need of our time. I might speak of the need of men to think 
straight and act fairly in the great war between employers and 
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employes, where the call of the cross must be obeyed by both 
parties if peace is to displace the present armed truce; of the 
need of men and women to know how the other half live in 
these new cities and suggest remedies to eradicate the social 
disease; of the need of adherence to noble standards in this day 
of flux and drift; of the need of preachers and supporters of a 
true, reasonable religion when the old interpretations cease to 
have reality. But in the time I have I would rather apply the 
point of what I have said to a situation that vitally concerns us 
all, lawyers, ministers, teachers, business men, mothers and fathers 
alike. I mean the need of our lives as citizens. It was finely 
said of the late philosopher, Thomas Hillgreen, that he was a man 
‘‘to whom reason was faith made articulate and for whom both 
faith and reason found their highest expression in good citizen- 
ship.’’ The need of citizenship today adds compulsion to the eal! 
of the cross. 

It is the temper of our times to study results and investigate 
causes rather than rush into a movement apparently good or 
continue our support because we have once rushed in. Only re- 
cently $100,000 have been promised annually not to carry on a 
work, but to investigate the field and see what work was needed. 
The results of college training are being so weighed. It has been 
recently asked if college men are to be found in our cities using 
their knowledge to see issues clearly and arraying themselves 
against the forces which disrupt and degrade our ecivie life. This 
is a pertinent question. No graduate of any college in this land 
has paid for his or her education. Your education is a gift of 
the college founders and donors or a gift of the city or state. In 
the case of the founders of many of our universities, their motive 
was that of Charles MeMicken, to found a college which will raise 
up men who will be good citizens. When the city or state estab- 
lishes and maintains higher education the primary purpose is to 
train men for higher and nobler citizenship, not to make them 
keener for professional men, more able to command higher fees, 
or business men whose efficiency is shown in large dividends. Men 
have a right to judge our university by the citizenship of us 
oraduates. 

If it be high and true and disinterested, the city is justified in 
continuing its support; if it be low and self-centered, that support 
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should be withdrawn. Good citizenship, therefore, is an especial 
eall to you men and women graduates. And to many of you in 
our American cities, and especially in the city of Cincinnati, it is 
a call of the cross. I know many graduates of this university who 
have refused to obey it. For years a persistent effort has been 
made by politicians to get our leading graduates committed to 
machine domination, by throwing business to young lawyers and 
giving appointments to young doctors and school teachers. i 
have had men confess with shame that they had been so trapped 
and though they despised the machines as much as any one, had 
not the courage to break with it and stand for what they knew was 
right. To stand for high and true citizenship in Cincinnati is a 
way of the cross. Machine domination is more absolute and 
tyrannical here than in any city in this country. Iam not calling 
upon you to fight this machine in any one fashion. I know men 
who sincerely believe that these political iniquities can be suceess- 
fully fought by reforming the machine from within. I know 
others who believe that they can only be reformed from without. 
But I do eall upon you with all the earnestness and patriotism I 
possess to reform these iniquities. If you are in the law, you will 
find that your opposition to the machine will prejudice juries and 
bias judges. If you are in business, you will discover that your 
sidewalk privileges can be interfered with and your property sud- 
denly assessed at higher valuations. If you are in the ministry, | 
you will find that a goodly number of church people prefer you 
to keep clear of political righteousness. Consecrate the knowl- 
edge of American ideals of democracy and high moral standards 
which you have learned and the acquaintance of American leaders 
and other inspiring examples you made in college to the task of 
redeeming your city from the tyranny of an iniquitous machine, 
and your state from the domination of a set of men who have 
put Ohio ten years behind many of her sister states in the work- 
ing out of the problem of democratic government. Graduates of 
this university, hear this call and obey it, though it is the eall of 
the cross. It is possible for this university to save Cincinnati and 
be a leaven in Ohio. 

It has been my great joy to look you in the face again and 
speak this word-to you as you leave your college halls for the work 
of your lives. In this solemn moment, a moment which will never 
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again return, I give you the best I have to give, the secret of true 
living. It may seem a hard word; taking up a cross we imagine is 
a very joyless performance, requiring great denials and solemn 
thoughts. It is serious, as all life is serious, but, believe me, that 
the greatest joy is found in the way of the cross, because through 
sacrifice each of us attains character, and the world is adapted to 
that and the race has set its approval on it, and chief of all it is 
in harmony with the law of God’s being. Shall you live for 
yourselves then? No, not primarily. Shall you live for others 
and do your little to advancing the cause of honor and truth, jus- 
tice and love? Yes, indeed you shall. ‘‘What can I do?’’ you 
ask. You can furnish one noble life. You can develop your best, 
not for yourself, but for your country, into which setting your 
best you will make it a little more complete, a little nearer the 
kingdom of God. Live a life such that if all the men and women 
in this city were living it Cincinnati would be transformed into 
the New Jerusalem. 

The race is moving steadily on, staggering, stumbling, but on, 
so evolution has revealed. What the outcome will be, the grand 
result of the sacrifice and burden bearing and the sweat and strain 
Christian imagination has revealed. In John’s vision there stands 
a throne on the shore of the crystal sea. Round about are gath- 
ered the hosts of heaven, with looks of anticipation on their faces 
as though eager to see the entry of that army who fought and eon- 
quered in the battle of earth through the long centuries of time. 
Suddenly a shout was raised as there advanced to the throne an 
earth-worn figure, with visage marred and shoulders bent. In 
His train came His followers, a great company, who completely 
filled the shores of the crystal sea. Who is He, John asked, and 
who are these? And quick came the answer—may it be said of 
you and me—‘ He it is Who hast been:slain and hast purchased with 
His blood men out of every tribe and language and nation. And 
these are they who have come through great tribulation, who 
washed their clothes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. Therefore, shall they stand before the throne and He that 
sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them.’’—Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. 
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THE CROSS. 


BY THE REV. DR. L. MASON CLARKE, 


“And when they were come to the piace which is called Calvary, 
there they crucified Him and the malefactors.”—Luke 23:33. 


Christ died for us. We are face to face with the cross, that 
awful culmination to which our Lord has been drawing nearer and 
nearer, from the first, constrained by forces both from within and 
from without, until now the great dark hour has come. The faith 
can not refuse to ask what that hour means. That cross must 

‘appeal to our minds if it is also to command our hearts. No emo- 
tion is completed until it is lodged in a conviction. Never, per- 
haps, shall we fully understand it, but so long as the cross remains 
the symbol of religion, we are bound to raise the question again 
and again and yet again—what has that cross to do with our 
salvation ? 

Thirty-six per cent of the narrative of Jesus’ life relates to 
these final scenes—a fact that assures us of the relative placc 
which the death of Christ occupied in the minds of the men who 
proclaimed this gospel from the first. If there are those among 
us who have adopted a different proportion of the truth and who 
consider that the power of Christian faith springs trom the life 
rather than from the death of this Man of Nazareth, I am sure 
that we shall at least agree that it is the death of Christ which re- 
ceives the emphasis of the New Testament itself. It is the 
preaching of the cross which is the power of God, according to 
St. Paul. 

It was Christ bearing our sins in His own body on the tree, 
which, according to St. Peter, makes us live unto righteousness. 
Doubtless that cross has sometimes received interpretations which 
have repelled us. Unquestionably in our revolt from certain 
theories about it we have sought for other explanations of its mean- 
ing, but yet it is the cross in which we Christians glory, it is by 
the cross we conquer, it is Christ crucified we preach, it is the 
blood of Jesus Christ which, so we believe, cleanseth us from all 
sin. Now, there are two occasions when the gospel exhibits in a 
peculiar manner, its double aspect, its two-fold character, on the 
one hand a beautiful, wonderful story, on the other hand a pro- 
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found philosophy. The first of these occasions is Christmas, the 
festival of the Incarnation. There is the immortal narrative which 
sings itself into the heart of each new generation, the shepherds 
on the plains, the herald chorus, the start in the East, the Babe 
in the manger. How simple it seems, and how sweet! How it 
charms both the young and old. But, when you look beneath the 
surface and try to understand the mystery of the Incarnation, then 
you meet the other aspect of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Now, you find truths, abstract and so hard to find and to ar- 
range. Practiced intellects meet their match in the presence of 
such a mystery, and yet the mind of every thoughtful man will 
try to find some intelligible explanation in which the simple Christ- . 
mas story may be placed without doing violence to his reason. 
And the other occasion when the gospel discloses its double char- 
acter to a wonderful degree, is when we read the story of the 
crucifixion. Is there any artist lke divine providence? Could 
such an array of lights and shadows have been spread out by 
human hands? What is there lacking to make this scene supreme? 
That night in which our Lord was betrayed, the upper room, the 
garden of Gethsemane, the betrayal, the arrest, the judgment hall, 
the denial, the condemnation, the crucifixion between two thieves 
and all the rest. How that story lives on and on! Ah, but when 
you ask what it all means, instantly the other aspect of the gospel 
presents itself and now you are face to face with truths so vast 
and so profound that you are compelled to seek some sort of a 
philosophy in order to appreciate the story. 

It is this two-fold character of the gospel that I have tried 
to get before you in the two texts I have chosen. On the one hand 
there is the narrative of history: ‘‘When they were come to the 
place which is called Calvary there they crucified Him and the 
malefactors.’’ And, on the other hand, there is the philosophical 
interpretation of the history summed up in four words: ‘‘Christ 
died for us.’? And I do not think our minds ean rest until we 
find some explanation of this great truth—an explanation which, 
however partial it may be, will be intelligible and true as far as 
it may go. Three men died on the cross on Calvary long ago. 
How does it happen that to one more than to the others our 
faith is steadily poured? Those crosses stood side by side. They 
were erected by the same hands. Those sufferers died just alike, 
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enduring the same physical agony. Why do we lay so much 
stress upon one and pass the others by? What significance at- 
taches to that central cross which the others do not possess? That 
is the question I want to have you think of today. 

Now then, let us find at the outset some place where we may 
stand firm as we contemplate the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We shall find that place in the one greatest truth of truths, namely, 
that God is love. Unless we can ground ourselves here we can 
stand firm nowhere. 

If the gospel of Christ cannot speak that word in complete 
confidence and withont equivocation or reserve, we have no gospel. 
God is love, not anger and not malice. We have said it over and 
over, but we do not yet appreciate the full meaning of it. God 
is love and always has been—yes, and always will be! If, there- 
fore, there is any divine necessity attaching to the cross of Jesus 
Christ, it must be the necessity which attaches to God’s love. 

Let us then ask what relation can the cross sustain of neces. 
sity to the love of God? 

First, I answer, the cross is necessary as an adequate expres- 
sion of the love of God. Mark you, I do not say that this is the 
whole meaning of Christ’s cross, but it seems to me that this is the 
more obvious meaning at the outset. 

Let us try to interpret it from what our personal experience 
has taught us. Love, even among ourselves, is always trying to 
find some sufficient mode of expression. The patriot who loves 
his country, the man who loves his city, the child who loves his 
father—all of them will in some way try to utter that love, to 
embody it in a life of affectionate devotion. But it is not always 
necessary to die in order to do this; nor is death a necessity, in all 
circumstances, for the expression of leve. 

There are other ways of laying down one’s life than by death. 
You see a citizen who is laying down his life for the nation, but 
he is not dying, he is living for it. He is gathering up all that 
he has of character and ability, and he is building himself into his 
country’s strength. Is not that laying down his life? 

You see a father working for his children, that they may 
enjoy advantages he never possessed. Is not that a true laying 
down of one’s life for others? I cannot help recalling that beau- 
tiful tribute which Carlyle in his ‘‘Reminiscences’’ pays to his ola 
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father, that rugged stone mason of Heeclefechan, where he says 
that his father sunk his own life like a deep foundation stone, 
far out of sight, in order that his son might rise upon it, and he 
adds: ‘‘Was he not a sacrifice to me? Had I stood in his place, 
could not he have stood in mine, and more? Thou good father! 
Well may I forever honor thy memory.’’ But my point is that 
this great man’s greater father laid down his life for his son, 
not by dying for him, but by living for him. And we need that 
thought. 

Death is not always a necessity for the adequate expression of 
love. It depends upon the circumstances whether or not it shall 
sustain that relationship. But if, for example, the country shall 
be assailed by foes, then the patriot may be called upon to die. 

If the city shall become the prey of thugs and robbers, it may 
be that some martyr must fall. Or if disease smite your home 
and your little child is made the victim of malignant sickness, you 
may find that your love for your child will carry that fatal fever 
to your own heart and you must lay down your life in death by 
the side of the child you have loved. Experience witnesses to ali 
of this, and by means of this we may interpret to our minds some- 
thing of the significance of the cross of Christ. 

Under certain circumstances the cross would not sustain a 
relationship of necessity to the expression of God’s love. In a 
world without sin, I cannot see what place the cross would have. 

If this awful enemy we call evil had not entered to oppose the 
love of God and to ruin us who are the objects of that love, how 
meaningless the cross of Christ would be! Surely, in a sinless 
world, God would not choose the cross as the mode of adequately 
expressing to men His love for them. 

As in that painting by Domenichino, called ‘‘The Angel at the 
Cross,’’ the angel stands by the side of that cross, from which the 
Master’s body has been taken, and he has picked up the crown 
of thorns that had fallen upon the ground and he is pressing his 
fingers upon the sharp thorns, one by one, and he looks up at that 
cross with an expression of utter bewilderment, for he cannot 
understand what it all means—the cross, the crown of thorns, 
those raw, red nails. How can that angel know what it means? 
He has come out of a sinless sphere; he has never known what 
evil is. No wonder he is baffled and amazed. 
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But we know something of what it means, for we have felt in 
our souls the meaning of sin, and out of our own experiences we 
can take the truth which helps us to appreciate the necessity which 
the cross sustains to the adequate expression of the love of God. 

So there it is—the fact of sin which gives to the cross this 
relationship of necessity. Let us, therefore, go down into our per- 
sonal experiences in order to find this truth we need. 

Take a fact like this: You have a friend you love. But that 
friend has gone astray and the shadow of a great sin has fallen 
across his life. A deep stain has gathered upon his name. Yet 
you love your friend and cling te him through it all. Now then, 
by as much as you love that friend, by just so much will his sin 
throw its shadow upon your life. 

Tell me, is not that true to experience? 

A clerk in your employ to whom you have become devotedly 
attached is found guilty of peculation. Does not his deed of 
wrong cast its gloom over you exactly in proportion to your affec- 
tion for that man? 

Or your son does evil. Now then, according to the intensity 
of your love for your son will be the intensity of the shadow 
which his sin has flung upon your soul. 

Oh, do we not bear the sins of those we love, and do not those 
who love us bear our sins? 

And because of this experience we can appreciate something 
of the meaning of those often bewildering words, where it is saic 
that ‘‘Christ was made sin for us, He who knew no sin.’’ Ex- 
actly as the wrong doing of one we love rolls itself back upon our 
own hearts, exactly as our wrong doing rolls itself back upon the 
hearts of those who love us, so, because God loves the world, the 
sin of the world becomes the burden which He bears continually 
for us all. 

Now, then, have we not an intelligible meaning for the state- 
ment that Christ bore our sins? Whatever else Christ is He is 
the highest and fullest revelation men ever have had of God. 
Through Him we see the Father. If, therefore, Christ bore the 
sins of men, it is the unveiling to us of an eternal fact about the 
invisible Father. He is always bearing upon His heart the sins 
of the world. 

—22 
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Oh, if you have ever tried to keep a man out of evil, if you 
know what it is to experience anxiety and fear and anguish In 
an endeavor to raise some fallen soul out of shame—just because 
you loved him—if you have watched and waited and had your 
hopes dashed down again and again; if you have seen sin defeat 
your best plans and mock your most patient endeavors; if you 
have prayed and pleaded, if you have tramped these streets at 
night in a desperate search to save that fellow you love, and have 
been flung away and spurned for your pains, then it is you have 
had a new conception of what it means to bear another’s sins, and 
perhaps it is because we do so little of this that we appreciate so 
poorly what God is doing for us. He bears our sins to the end! 

Now, then, we may ask again why the cross was necessary as 
an expression of this love which is always bearing the sin of the 
world. And whatever other answer may be given I am sure you 
will agree in this, that the cross expresses the utmost in the way 
of sacrifice which divine love can make. It tells us that God 
loves us to the uttermost. It asserts in language no one can miss, 
that nothing is withheld which can reveal to us the truth of God’s 
passion for men. ‘‘Greater Jove hath no man than this.”’ 

Jesus Christ, I say again, is the revelation in history of what 
God is in eternity. The life of Jesus is a cupful dipped from an 
infinite ocean. 

What Jesus was for a few years on earth—in character and 
spirit, that God is, forever and forever. When Jesus, therefore, 
laid down His life, first by patient ministry and kindness to 
others, by endurance, by courage, by devotion and then by death 
on the cross, He expressed adequately, gloriously, immortally, 
the character and spirit of God. 

This earthly career of Jesus was the cupful—the ocean from 
which it was dipped rolls unseen in the mystery of God Himself— 
yet the cupful reveals the nature of the ocean. And the cross 
then becomes a satisfaction to God, because at last God’s love by 
means of it is adequately expressed! God is satisfied because His 
love is fully revealed. 


But again. The cross was a necessity in order to reveal the 
nature of sin. 

My brethren, it has often been said that God crucified Jesus 
Christ His Son, that God slew this Savior of the world, that God 
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demanded this sacrifice of Christ, as a condition of granting for- 
giveness to men. Is that true? How terribly have those words 
rung out through the years gone by, making men to ask in amaze. 
ment what sort of a deity Christians worship. 

No! No! God did not slay His Son, our Lord; but wicked 
men took Him and nailed Him to the cross, and by that consum- | 
mate deed the exceeding sinfulness of sin has been made most 
manifest. 

Nothing can reveal it like that cross. 

When the most divine of all the sons of men, when that supreme 
‘One whose character leaps to the summit of all living, when 
He is met with death upon the cross, then we are made to see how 
sin has torn and twisted this world of human passion. I say the 
cross is a necessity to the adequate revelation of sin. 

It gives divine and majestic emphasis to the exposure of this ~ 
malign and deadly power which today tramples upon virtue and 
erushes the innocent. 

It exhibits in all its hideous form this foe of righteousness, 
this enemy of truth, this murderer of honor. Sin! Sin! The 
withering curse that blights the world! 

If you would see sin in all its sinfulness, see it as it crucified 
the Lord of Life, between two thieves, and then ask how different 
would have been the scene in a world where sin had never entere«. 
Oh, think how a sinless world would have treated the Lord Jesus 
Christ ! 

Last of all. He was a necessity of redemption. 

First as an adequate expression of God’s love. 

Second, as an adequate revelation of sin. 

Third, as an adequate instrument of redemption. 

My brethren, it is only when the utmost has been done that 
the supreme redemptive forces issue in their strength. 

Explain it how you may, there is the fact to which our ex- 
perience bears us witness. 

It is the blood of the martyrs which is the seed of the church. 

It is the completest sacrifice which one can make for another 
that contains the finest redemptive powers. 

Think of it apart from all theological associations. Look into 
life around us and tell me if these self sacrifices are taking place 
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here and there, in voluntary gladness, are not the source of many 
redemptions. Why, these are the things which keep life sure and 
strong, and without them we should perish. 

It is the sacrifice which some mother makes for her child that 
saves that child from living a wasted life. 

It is the willing sacrifice of the citizen which redeems the 
city. Believe me, redemptive forces issue out of sacrifice. 

And thus out of the sacrifice of Christ the world’s supreme 
life, the world’s supreme redemption springs. 

Thus it is by the cross the life of God enters our hearts best 
of all. 

We glory in the cross because it means the love that redeems us. 

There has been no mistake, then, in choosing the cross as the 
symbol of our faith. 

It means that God lays down His life, always and ever, that 
we may live and live abundantly. It means what you and I must 
learn more and more to do—to pour out our lives, to lay down our 
lives, to give our lives, that others may hve more abundantly. 

God is always laying down His life for us. 

His energies of grace sweep around us! He is pleading by 
so many voices that we live for Him! He is laying down His life 
for you and me! The cross is the symbol of that truth. Why, 
then, should we not glory in it! And we glory in it best when 
we lay down our lives in the service of redemption. 

If God so loved us, we ought also to love one another! 
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THE ATONEMENT. 


BY PROF. SHAILER MATHEWS. 


In formulating the teachings of the New Testament writers 
we must first of all realize the apostolic point of view. No one of 
them was concerned in building up a philosophy into which the 
facts of Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection could be fitted. Their 
method was precisely the opposite; one might almost say it was in- 
ductive. They possessed but two groups of facts, and what we 
may call the doctrine of the gospel is really drawn from putting 
these facts into systematic relations. These two sets of facts were, 
first of all, the life, the death, and the resurrection of Jesus; and 
second, the indubitable Christian experience which resulted from 
the acceptance of Jesus as the Christ. When the New Testament 
teachers began the work of systematizing their thought, they used 
the facts connected with Jesus as the basis for their simple philos- 
ophy concerning the facts of experience. 

Starting from the fact of the Christian life with its accompany- 
ing assurance of escape at the final judgment, the early Christian 
found himsef face to face with the great question, What is the basis 
of this gracious act on God’s part? The Judge was to be, was 
already, gracious, but had even He the right to be? A man, it is to 
be recalled, is not said by the New Testament to be justified on 
account of faith but through or from faith. No one of the New 
Testament writers ever presented the matter of faith in Jesus as 
actually something which would warrant God’s remitting the pen- 
alty of an imperfect man. That would have been to be saved ‘‘by 
works of the law.’’ The simple fdct of which they were assured 
was that they had been redeemed. Further questions did not con- 
cern themselves, but God. How could God have seen His way to 
remit the penalty of that unrelieved death which the law attached 
to sin for the men who had accepted Jesus as Christ? What was 
the basis upon which He, so to speak, could justify Himself in the 
eyes of a moral world for allowing the wrong-doer to escape from 
death the penalty of his sin? How could He be just, and the justi- 
fier of those who believed in Jesus? 
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These questions would come to the Jewish Christians inevitably. 
From childhood they had been taught that God was a sovereign, 
that the law of God was immutable, and that the soul that sinned 
should die. Now they were convinced that in their case death was 
to be overcome, and the terrible curse of the law thereby removed. 
They could believe God’s love because they had experienced its re- 
sults. Could they believe that God had any moral right to pardon? 
The question had not been distinctly raised by Jesus, but Paul 
with his academic turn of mind could not overlook it. 

Yet he had a very simple answer to this question. The Christ 
had Himself submitted to death; He had borne the curse laid by the 
law upon sin. It is here one sees the importance of recognizing the 
central position of the Messianic element in the New Testament 
teaching. It was no mere martyr’s death that Jesus suffered. It 
was rather a part of an eternal plan. The cross became a symbol 
of a justified and justifying God, precisely as an empty tomb be- 
came the symbol of the Christian’s conquest over death. : 

There is no other tenable explanation of Paul’s words. Law 
had been graciously given by God that sin might be made exceed- 
ingly sinful. But law carried in it the curse of death for those 
who disobeyed it. To break the power of death, as the believers 
knew God had done in their own ease, raised the suspicion that 
God had been morally out of accord with Himself. Yet this Paul 
could see was but a matter of human interpretation, farthest pos- 
sible from the truth. God was not indifferent to His own law. The 
Christ Himself had died. But His death had not resulted from His 
own sin, it had been merely in behalf of others. He had died for 
them as their representative, a King for His subjects, a Messiah 
for His kingdom. 

The apostles never elaborated this fact of the atoning office 
of Christ’s death beyond the use of figures, but all of these—saeri- 
fice, propitiation, redemption, purchase, ransom—give clearly 
enough the same significance. The death of the Christ made it right 
for a loving God to forgive those who accepted the Christ. Farthest 
possible would it be from New Testament thought to hold that in 
any literal sense an angry God had to be appeased or placated. 
Without exception the apostles held that God himself originated 
the plan of salvation. He was a God of love, and the Lamb had 
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been slain before the foundation of the world. Nor is there in the 
gospel any thought of an actual transfer of punishment from a man 
to Jesus. To say that he bore men’s sins is no more than a strik- 
ing figure to indicate that he bore death, the penalty for sin. Pen- 
alty cannot be transferred; it can only be abrogated or mitigated. 
All, whether believers or not, die, and death is all that Jesus is said 
to have suffered. The significance of His death lies in the fact that 
it was He, the Christ, Who died and rose again. The fact that He 
died on the cross is, so to speak, only an accident. It is utterly to 
destroy the perspective of the Pauline thought to make the argu- 
ment of Galatians about the curse which rested upon a man who 
had been hanged the basis of a theology. It was not the way in 
which He died, but the fact that He died, which made the Christ’s 
death significant. If He had died from any other cause, even from 
disease, the argument of Paul would have been quite as strong. 
The fact that He, the pure, the eternal Christ, had suffered that 
which had been introduced as the penalty of one man’s disobedience 
—the fact that He had died, manifested God’s righteousness and 
enabled Him to be considered righteous while He was acquitting 
those who accepted Jesus as Christ. 

Under this formal question and answer of the early church lay 
one with which men must forever struggle.. The right of a God 
of law to forgive a repentant soul is but a way of raising that ques- 
tion which grows the more profound as each new province is added 
to human knowledge. Is the God of law a God of love? Is the 
God of love a God of law? We know Him in each capacity. Can we 
know Him in both? Can the God Who establishes the forces that 
break out in murderous volcanoes and floods be also the God Who 
eares for the individual? And can the God Who answers prayer 
be also the God Whose will is expressed in ever-recurring seasons 
and in the unswerving, calculable march of the planets? 

It is hard, terribly hard at times, to believe that He is indeed 
both. Our faith does, at least in our better moments, transcend its 
own difficulties, but too often only to be staggered by the apparent 
indifference of all the beneficent forces of the universe to the well- 
being of the individual’s life. The God of nature we know; the 
God of love we experience. But is He the same God? 
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Philosophy at this point gives poor relief. Our help again is 
in the facts of the gospel. It is the death of Jesus that really gives 
us courage, that really helps us to hold to our old ideas, to under- 
stand the meaning of our deepest experience, to believe that the 
God of love is the God of law. It is not merely that Jesus died 
unconvicted and unrighteously. Such a view will indeed give us 
courage to bear suffering bravely and to hold fast at all costs to the 
supremacy of justice and to all things divine; but it is not con- 
vineing. Other men have died the same death. 

It is the Jesus whom we have accepted as Lord and Christ, 
Whose life we have taken as the supreme revelation of the divine 
life, Who helps us as He helped the early Christian to hold fast to 
the belief that the law is ruled by love and that love works in iaw. 
It is not merely that He dared so much and endured so much that 
leads us to be certain that God Iiimself must be one Who ean be 
trusted even when we cannot understand Him. It is not merely 
that we are nerved to suffer or nerved to repentance by His death. 
Far truer is it that we feel, just because He was what He was, 
that in His death the two forces of the universe get meaning. 
Through His death He passed on to the higher life. Then suffering 
and death that are so inwrought in all life are a part of a process 
intended for our good! Then God is good, even when He watches 
us die! The questions that have given us distress may be answered 
in no utilitarian sense. Their answer lies with us as with the early 
Chritsians in a new confidence in God. 

We cannot understand the universe, but for the man who 
looks out upon it as the expression of the God whom Jesus re- 
vealed there is no fear of evil. He may shrink from suffering, but 
if he be ready to follow his Master he does not dread the passage 
from his present hfe to the stage ahead. He knows that the God 
of law is the God of love. 


But let us not mistake the source of the new understanding 
of God. A man has this faith because Jesus has died to reveal 
His character. Tear out this from history and you tear out eon- 
fidence in God and implant pessimism and blankest fatalism. If 
death be, as our science tells us, in universal life, the death of 
Jesus must be also. Without it the divine plan would be impossible. 
To say men live that they may die, this is to argue that there is no 
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God of love. In Jesus’ death, God’s introduction of death, and then 
His enabling men to overcome death, are seen to be parts of one 
great process in which all law is love and all love is law. In Jesus 
and in His resurrection, suffering and death become in the indi- 
vidual what they are known to be in the race—a step towards 
joy. The cross for the modern man becomes a symbol of victory 
over the distress and agony of soul born from the struggle to 
believe that the God who permits the destruction of innocent life 
by flood or fire is also God of infinite love and tenderness. For 
him as for the early Christian it becomes a revelation of God Him- 
self. If death be necessary in a universe like ours, the death of 
Jesus was necessary to establish, not only that there is life be- 
yond our present life, but that the God who thus leads men on to 
higher joys was just when He made death a minister of misery to 
those who choose the lower way of life. And knowing God thus 
more truly, we come to Him and &re at peace.—Christendom. 


SHE DIED FOR HIM. 


A poor emigrant had gone to Australia to ‘‘make his fortune,”’ 
leaving a wife and little son in England. When he had made some 
money, he wrote home to his wife: ‘‘Come out to me here; I send 
the money for your passage; I want to see you and my boy.’’ The 
wife took ship as soon as she could, and started for her new home. 
One night, as they were all asleep, there sounded the dreaded cry 
of ‘‘Fire, fire!’’ Every one rushed on deck, and the boats were 
soon filled. The last one was just pushing off, when a ery of, 
‘“<There are two more on deck,’’ arose. They were the mother and 
her son. Alas! ‘‘Only room for one,’’ the sailors shouted. Which 
should go? The mother thought of her far-away home, her hus- 
band looking out lovingly and longingly for his wife. Then she 
glanced down at the boy, clinging, frightened, to her skirts. She 
could not let him die. There was no time to lose. Quick! quick! 
the flames were getting round. Snatching the child, she held him 
to her one moment. ‘‘ Willie, tell father I died for you!’’ Then 
the boy was lowered into the sailors’ willing arms. She died for 
him. 
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‘‘COME DOWN FROM THE CROSS.”’ 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH H. BRADLEY, D.D. 


The same self-sufficient and half-ribald cry of the mockers on 
Calvary continues to this day: ‘‘Let Him come down from the 
cross, and we will believe on Him.’’ The demand was meant to be, 
and does sound logical; but it is only truly characteristic of the 
world’s presumptuous and fatuous attempt to dictate the elements 
of religion. But to take the Son of God from the cross would leave 
us no Christ, and nothing to believe. The hope of sinful mankind 
centers in a crucified Savior. <A religion without the cross would © 
well serve the righteous, but only mock a sinner. 


The exact reason of all this is because the presence of the 
cross in religion is a standing reproof of all sin, and the insistent 
condemnation’ of the sinner. Therefore the world refuses to ac- 
knowledge its message, and hardens its heart against its testimony, 
and by every means labors to banish it from all religion. But, it 
cannot be banished; it stands, and must stand against all its ene- 
mies and will look down triumphantly upon the shame and wreck 
of all its foes. 


The cross also stands as the witness of the righteousness of 
God; the Just and Justifier of all who believe on Jesus as the only 
Way, the Truth and the Life. The whole world has an innate quar- 
rel with that Way, and that Truth, and that Life; therefore it closes 
its eyes against them, and strives to substitute another way; its own 
view of the truth, and a different life which it loves and which satis- 
fies itself, thus condemning the gospel preached by the cross of 
Jesus. In its presumption the world ignores the fact that human 
nature is sinful and corrupt,’ and that man must be born again to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. It demands a religion which grat- 
ifies the natural cravings, written in its carnal heart not by the 
finger of God, but by the stamp of sin, and takes no practical ac- 
count of spiritual necessities—taking its law not from the word of 
God, but from its own appetites. Thus it shows the same logic, pre- 
sumption and animus as the mockers on Calvary, saying: ‘‘Come 
down from the cross and we will believe.’’ 
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This is the very plausible demand of every one unlearned in 
the things of Christ; 7. ¢., ‘‘the world.’’ Their voice is the same 
whether inside the church’s pale or without; whether professing 
to know Jesus, and enrolled in the ranks of His followers, or of those 
who openly turn their backs upon Him. All such are of ‘‘the 
world’’ only, not born of the Holy Spirit, and have not known 
God as revealed most truly in a Christ crucified, in Whose cross they 
do not believe themselves to be crucified, nor the world crucified 
(dead) unto them (Galatians 6:14). Because they have not known 
sin, for the soul convicted of sin by the Holy Spirit glories in the 
cross of Christ, and finds the only Savior on the cross of Calvary. 


This merely sentimental religion seeks to thrust itself into au- 
thority in the Christian church with its ever-ready, earnest, yet 
ignorant and (to its own way of thinking) rational demand to 
‘‘ecome down from the cross.’’ This is the very heart of the world’s 
idea of religion, and is the clamor of our day, as it has been of 
all days. Unthinking, superficial, unawakened souls eagerly wel- 
come the specious, sophistical tendency, and present it as the ever- 
ready nostrum to heal the troubles, trials and necessities of the 
Christian church. Multitudes everywhere, inside and outside the 
church, ‘‘wag their heads most knowingly and approvingly, say- 
ing: ‘‘Make the church (religion) popular, pleasing, attractive to 
the world,’’ but not to the God and Father who sent Jesus, the Be- 
loved, for the supreme object to die on the cross, and Who Him- 
self said: ‘‘For this cause came I into the world,’’? and Whose 
cross is the fulerum of the gospel of eternal life. 

The ery for a popular gospel and an interesting religion, in- 
viting to all classes and conditions, bright and cheery, not dry and 
solemn, easy and not burdensome, with drawing power for the 
masses equal to the places of amusement and social gatherings of 
the world, a gospel without the cross, or only a faint and distant 
view of it, carries the approval of the great body of religious 
people. This is an overwhelming influence to be stoutly and stead- 
fastly resisted. 

Preachers are called upon to give heed to this demand an 
bow before it; the Sunday school is contrived upon its lines; the 
church service aims to meet it; the family circle and social swim 
are swept along by it; the tides of commerce and politics are ever 
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ready to encourage it; literature exploits it; and the world is 
emboldened by it. Thus would it bring down Christ from the 
eross, and leave the church with no remedy for sin, no hope of 
escape from the day of judgment and fiery indignation against 
all the adversaries of the cross. 

Jesus did not come down from the cross, and will not till He 
shall have overcome all His and our enemies, and ‘‘deliver up ue 
kingdom unto God, even the Father.’ 

The world’s true and great need is not an empty cross, but 
the cross lifted high and the Son of God dying upon it for the 
sin of the world. From that cross proceeds a gospel which should 
and shall be popular, of absorbing interest, drawing all meu, 
radiant and joyous, not solemnly oppressive, but gloriously re- 
freshing and enlivening, lifting up the body, soul and mind, beside 
the flood of which all the enticements of worldly amusements and 
gatherings pale their fires, die down to ashes and scatter on the 
winds. It is the gospel with the cross over all and in all. Such 
is the actual gospel of Jesus Christ, when and always its meaning 
is made plain by the great light of God’s love discovered to the 
human soul by the power of the Holy Spirit, when He takes the 
things of Christ and shows them as they are. The cross evidences 
to the world the treasures of God’s wisdom, power and love as 
nothing else could possibly do; in it the highest glory of God 
' shines out, and that whosoever will may know, believe and turning 
unto Him may become a member of God’s family, a child of the 
Heavenly Father, an heir of God with Jesus. When this purpose 
of the cross shall have been perfected then, and not till then. 
Jesus will not, cannot come down from the cross.—Christian Work. 
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CHRIST OUR PROPITIATION. 


BY THE REV. O. P. GIFFORD, D.D. 


“Whom God hath foreordained a propitiation through faith in his 
blood.”—Romans 3:25. ‘And He is the propitiation for our sins: and not 
for ours only, but for the whole world.”—I John 2:2. 

In the fullness of the times Christ came, was hailed by the 
greatest prophet born of woman, as ‘‘the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sin of the world.’’ What is the sin of the world—how 
does Christ take it away? The sin of the world is selfishness: the 
choice of self in place of God; the saying, ‘‘I come to do my will, 
O God;”’ the praying, ‘‘My kingdom come, my will be done on 
earth; and if Thy will must be done, let it be done in my way, O 
God.’’ The old astronomy put the earth in the center, the new puts 
the sun there: sin puts self at the center, righteousness puts God 
there. David speaks of his own sin in a threefold way: rebellion, 
iniquity, missing an aim. He rebelled against God, as Absalom 
had rebelled against him, for self. He had twisted and wrung 
righteousness out of line for self. He had missed his aim because 
self had deceived his eye, and weakened his arm; he could not see 
the target, nor draw the bow with full strength. All shades of sin 
lie in selfishness, as the colors lie in the sunlight. The prism of 
opportunity reveals the meaning of the self-life. From the key- 
note of sin struck by the first man to the mighty chorus of sin that 
vexes the ear of God today it is ever the same—self is the burden of 
the song, self the pitch of the tune; the free full choice of self in- 
stead of God is the soul of sin; the bodies may be as many as the 
Buddhist dreams of in the *vansmigration of souls. 

How does Christ bear uway the sin of the world? By full, 
free surrender of Himself to God. Obedience is the center and cir- 
cumference of Christ’s life, even unto death. He gathers into 
Himself the old Hebrew ritual as the apple gathers the blossom: 
the pink petals fall fiuttering at our feet, but the essence of the 
flower is packed away in the heart of the apple. , Altars, sacrifices, 
prisethood, all fade from sight; the essence of all lies bound up 
in Christ’s surrender of Himself to God. He knits up the raveled 
sleeve of life by picking up the stitches where Adam dropped them, 
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shaping the thread of human life into obedience to the will of God. 
God is; man has sinned; the essence of the sin lies in selfishness. 
The essence of sin-bearing lies in self-surrender. 

Had man never chosen self for God sin had never been. When 
man surrenders again to God, seeking His will supremely, so far 
sin ceases to be. Christ as the Son of Man and Son of God thus 
surrendered and bore away the sin of the world. He is the Way, 
the Truth, the Life: God’s way, our way, His truths, our Truths; 
His life, our life, when we surrender to Him. 

The gospel lies right here, that God sets forth the propitiation. 
The reason for God’s favor is in Himself. Not because Druid Priest, 
or Moloch worshiper, or Jewish offering moved Him; not for any 
sacrifice or offering whatsoever upon our side, but for His own 
name’s sake hath He forgiven us. Man did not, could not, cannot 
make Him propitious or favorable. 

He ‘‘hath set forth’’ Jesus Christ to be the propitiation for 
our sins. Christ said: ‘‘I and the Father are one.’’ ‘‘He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father.’’ So then God, out of His own 
heart, as a gracious God, longsuffering and merciful, declares Him- 
self to be favorable to man. On the one side was the human notion, 
that man by sacrificing a substitute could make God favorable; on 
the other is the revelation, that God for His own sake is favorable to 
man. Man thought to reach heaven by the Babel tower. God’s 
answer is a city let down to man. If man’s notion were true, then ~ 
favor could be bought. Only those who could pay the price could 
enjoy it. But now we know it is free; all can share it. As man was 
put into a completed creation, so man is offered a finished redemp- 
tion, the origin in both cases being God’s own will and grace. 
Christ’s life was an utter, total surrender to the will of God, and 
thus teaches us how to enjoy the favor that awaits us. Only as the 
eye surrenders to light can light enter; only as the lungs sur- 
render to air can air enter; only as the human spirit surrenders to 
the divine can God enter the life of man. 

A dozen rivers run across the face of the country; the moon 
shines upon them all; their surfaces are touched and flash like 
silver, but the depths are not moved. Yonder waits the ocean; its 
surface too flashes and gleams, but its whole life yields to the power 
of the moon and is swayed by it. The rivers flow on, surrender to 
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the sea, and in the surrender learn not only the surface but the 
heart surrender to the lesser light that rules the night. The rivers 
surrender to the sea, and the sea surrenders itself and the rivers to 
the moon. Human lives flow on between the banks of their own 
making, their surfaces made beautiful by God’s love, but they do 
not yield to Him. Yonder is His Son. He too stands in the common 
grace, but yields Himself to the Father and is swayed by Him. So 
fast as human lives leave the banks of their own making and yield 
to Christ they are yielded to God, even as Christ is; and the divine 
life not only touches the surface but controls the depth. 


The sun has shone for years upon the earth; it has absorbed 
the light and heat but it is no nearer the fountain of both. A seed 
is dropped into the soil, and straightway begins to climb back to- 
ward the sun. So much of the soil as yields to the seed is lifted 
towards the sun, and lives and moves and has its being in it. For 
centuries God has poured himself out upon the sons of men. They 
have taken his blessings and presence and refused to yield to Him. 
A divine life was dropped into the soil, yielded to God, and so 
much of the soil as yields to the seed, so much of the race as 
yields to Jesus Christ is by Him lifted into God’s presence; ‘‘hid 
with Christ in God.’’ God is favorable: hath set forth Christ as 
His propitiation. Through faith in His blood, or surrender to His 
life, we are surrendered to God. The joint thrown out by sin is 
restored to its socket, the artery cut by sin is reunited, the frame 
is restored, the circulation goes on. 

God is; man has sinned. God has revealed Himself as propit- 
ious in Christ. Not for our sakes, but for His own sake; not be- 
cause of our works, but because of His own grace, and we are called 
upon simply to surrender to and do God’s will as made known in 
Jesus Christ. This surrender is not of a substitute, but of one’s 
self. Thus surrendered we have relations with our fellows and 
with our God. Our surrender to God finds expression in our 
dealing with our fellowmen. His righteousness in us compels right- 
ousness in our dealings with one another. There can be no ‘‘full- 
ness of the stature of perfect men in Christ Jesus’’ until God’s 
righteousness rules in the life. Desire not, expect not the peace 
of God: that passeth understanding, until the wisdom from above 
has first made you pure as He is pure. The heart must throb to the 
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finger tips, and God abiding in you must drive His divine life to the 
remotest part of your human life. This and nothing less is salva- 
tion, and this comes when the surrender is full and complete. 

Our relations with God are beautifully told by Asa Mahan in 
the following incident: ‘‘Many years since a merchant, in the 
city of New York, failed to a very large amount. After surrender- 
ing all his goods and possessions to his creditors he found himself 
hopelessly bankrupt. No one would give him eredit to the amount 
of a single dollar. He had a brother in the city of Boston, who 
was everywhere known to be worth millions of dollars. This brother 
sent on to our bankrupt friend a power of attorney, no limits being 
designated, to transact business in his, the wealthy brother’s name, 
The poor bankrupt immediately hired a building right in the busi- 
ness center of the city, filled it with goods, and commenced opera- 
tions as one of the most, prosperous merchants in the great city of 
New York. 


‘‘In speaking to a friend of ours upon the subject, he said: 
‘I will tell you how much I am, in reality, worth in this city. I 
am practically just as rich as my brother is. I can purchase any- 
thing and live as well as he ean. Yet if I should presume to ask 
anything in my own name, no one would credit me to the amount of 
a single dollar. I, once in a while for my own amusement, thus 
illustrate my position. I enter the store of an importer, and hay- 
ing selected a quantity of goods, request him to send them to my 
store. ‘But to whom shall I charge them?’ he replies. ‘To myself, 
of course,’ I respond. ‘I cannot do that,’ is his prompt rejoinder. 
‘If ‘your creditors should become aware that I have goods in that 
state in your store, they would sieze them at once, and I should 
lose them forever.’ I show him my power of attorney, and remark 
that I will purchase the goods in my brother’s name. ‘Take what 
you please,’ is the prompt reply. In that dear name I could pur- 
chase anything and everything the man had.’ 


“So, when and where Christ expressly and specifically au- 
thorizes us to ‘ask in His name,’ He ‘puts us in full’ possession (we 
may be pardoned the boldness of the expression), He puts us in 
full possession of a Power of Attorney by which we obtain at the 
Throne of Grace all that He could, were He in our condition, and 
should He, in His own name and behalf, ask for the same identical 
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blessings, ‘God cannot deny Himself.’ Nor can He deny the Son 
‘any good thing’ which He shall ask in His own name and behalf. 
Equally impossible is it for the Eternal Father to withhold ‘any 
good thing’ of which the Son has said, Ask in My name of the 
Father that specific blessing. The Father can no more dishonor the 
name of Christ when and where He has expressly authorized the 
use of His name, than He could cast dishonor upon Christ Himself 
were He personally asking for the same blessings. 

‘““We must ever bear in mind, however, the express conditions 
on which Christ has authorized believers to use His name, namely, 
that we are living in Him and He in us, that our wills are fully 
identified with His, and that we have perfect faith in the efficacy of 
the use of His name to insure to us ‘the good things’ for which He 
has authorized us to ask, ‘If ye abide in Me, and My words abide in 
you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.’ ‘But 
let him ask in faith, nothing wavering.’ ‘Let not that man’ (the 
man who wavereth, or whose faith fails), “expect to recetve any- 
thing of the Lord.’ It is only when we are ‘strong in faith, giving 
glory to God,’ that we do or can ‘ask in the name of Christ,’ and 
‘receive whatsoever we ask.’ But when our abiding is fixed and 
enduring, and our faith fails not, but waxes stronger and stronger, 
then the storehouse of heaven is opened to us, and we ean ask and 
receive until our joy is full. No ‘good thing’—nothing which 
will be best for us, here or hereafter, will be withheld from us.’’ 

His name expresses His nature. To ask in His name is to be a 
partaker of His nature, as the branch partakes of the vine, the 
members of the brain. A full free surrender to Him brings to us 
the fullness of God’s grace that abides in Him. ‘‘AIl are yours, 
and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.’’ God is favorable to- 
ward man. For His own sake He forgives sin; for His own sake 
He offers life and peace. Sin is the choice of self instead of God. 
Christ bore away the world’s sin by choosing God instead of self. 
All God asks of man is full faith in and full surrender to Himself ; 
this done, God’s righteousness regulates our relations with one an- 
other, and God’s peace abides with us. 


— 23 
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THE LEGEND OF THE CROSS 


In the stained glass and ornate frescoes of the middle ages one 
sees the popularity of this legend as related by Gervase of Tilbury 
Gottfried von Viterbo, and quoted by Mr. 8. Baring-Gould in the 
‘‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.’’ 


The story follows: 

When our first father was banished from Paradise, he lived in 
penitence, striving to recompense for the past by prayer and toil. 
When he reached a great age and felt death approach, he summoned 
Seth to his side, and said, ‘‘Go, my son, to the terrestrial Paradise, 
and ask the Archangel who keeps the gate to give me a balsam 
which will save me from death. You will easily find the way, be- 
cause my footprints scorched the soil as I left Paradise. Follow my 
blackened traces, and they will conduct you to the gate whence 
I was expelled.’’ Seth hastened to Paradise. The way was barren, 
vegetation was scanty and of sombre colors; over all lay the black 
prints of his father’s and mother’s feet. Presently the walls 
surrounding Paradise appeared. Around them nature revived, the 
earth was covered with verdure and dappled with flowers. The 
air vibrated with exquisite music. Seth was dazzled with the beauty 
which surrounded him, and he walked on forgetful of his mission. 
Suddenly there flashed before him a wavering line of fire, upright, 
like a serpent of light continuously quivering. It was the flaming 
sword in the hand of the Cherub who guarded the gate. As Seth 
drew nigh, he saw that the angel’s wings were expanded go as to 
block the door. He prostrated himself before the Cherub, unable 
to utter a word. But the celestial being read in his soul, better than 
a mortal can read a book, the words which were there impressed, 
and he said, ‘‘The time of pardon is not vet come. Four thousand 
years must roll away ere the Redeemer shall open the gate to 
Adam, closed by his disobedience. But as a token of future pardon 
the wood whereon redemption shall be won shall grow from the 
tomb of thy father. Behold what he lost by his transgression !’’ 

At these words the angel swung open the great portal of gold 
and fire, and Seth looked in. 

He beheld a fountain, clear as crystal, sparkling like silver 
dust, playing in the midst of the garden, and gushing forth in four 
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living streams. Before this mystic fountain grew a mighty tree, 
with a trunk of vast bulk, and thickly branched, but destitute of 
bark and foliage. Around the bole was wreathed a frightful ser- 
pent or caterpillar, which had scorched the bark and devoured the 
leaves. Beneath the tree was a precipice. Seth beheld the roots 
of the tree in Hell. There Cain wag endeavoring to grasp the roots, 
and clamber up them into Paradise; but they laced themselves 
around the body and limbs of the fraticide, as the threads of a 
‘spider’s web entangle a fly, and the fibers of the tree penetrated the 
body of Cain as though they were endued with life. 

Horror-stricken at this appalling spectacle, Seth raised his eyes 
to the summit of the tree. Now all was changed. The tree had 
grown till its branches reached heaven. The boughs were covered 
with leaves, flowers, and fruit. But the fairest fruit was a little 
babe, a living sun, who seemed to be listening to the songs of seven 
white doves who circles round his head. A woman, more ee 
than the moon, bore the child in her arms. 

Then the Cherub‘shut the door, and said, ‘‘I give thee now 

three seeds taken from that tree. When Adam is dead, place these 
‘three seeds in thy father’s mouth, and bury him.”’ 
_ So Seth took the seeds and returned to his father. Adam was 
glad to hear what his son told him, and he praised God. On the 
third day after the return of Seth he died. Then his son buried 
him in the skins of beasts which God had given him for a covering, 
and his sepulchre was on Golgotha. In course of\time three trees 
grew from the seeds brought from Paradise; one was a cedar, an- 
other a cypress, and the third a pine. They grew with prodigious 
force, thrusting their boughs to right and left. It was with one 
of these boughs that Moses performed his miracles in Egypt, 
brought water out of the rock, and healed those whom the serpents 
slew in the desert. 

After awhile the three trees touched one another, then began 
to incorporate and confound their several natures in a single trunk. 
It was beneath this tree that David sat when he bewailed his sins. 

In the time of Solomon, this was the noblest of the trees of 
Lebanon; it surpassed all in the forests of King Hiram, as a 
monarch surpasses those who crouch at his feet. Now, when the 
son of David erected his palace, he cut down this tree to convert it 
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into the main pillar supporting his roof. But all in vain. The 
column refused to answer the purpose: it was at one time too long, 
at another too short. Surprised at this resistance, Solomon lowered 
the walls of his palace, to suit the beam; but at once it shot up 
and pierced the roof, like an arrow driven through a piece of 
canvas, or a bird recovering its liberty. Solomon, enraged, cast the 
tree over Cedron, that all might trample on it as they crossed 
the brook. 

There the Queen of Sheba found it, and she, recognizing its 
virtue, had it raised. Solomon then buried it. Some while after, 
the king dug the pool of Bethesda on the spot. This pond at once 
acquired miraculous properties, and healed the sick who flocked to 
it. The water owed its virtues to the beam which lay beneath it. 

When the time of the Crucifixion of Christ drew nigh, this 
wood rose to the surface, and was brought out of the water. The 
executioners, when seeking a suitable beam to serve for the cross, 
found it, and of it made the instrument of the death of the Savior. 
After the Crucifixion it was buried on Calvary, but it was found 
by the Empress Helena, mother of Constantine the Great, deep in 
the ground with two others May 3, 328; Christ’s was distinguished 
from those of the thieves by a sick woman being cured by touch- 
ing it. This same event is, however, ascribed by a Syriac MS. 
in the British Museum, unquestionably of the fifth century, to Pro- 
tonice, wife of the Emperor Claudius. It was carried away by 
Chosroes, king of Persia, on the plundering of Jerusalem; but was 
recovered by Heraclius, who defeated him in battle, Sept. 14, 615; 
a day that has ever since been commemorated as the Feast of the 
Exaltation of the Cross. 


Such is the Legend of the Cross, one of the wildest of me- 
dizeval fancies. 
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PLENTEOUS REDEMPTION. 


BY THE REV. DR. F. B. MEYER, 


“There is forgiveness with thee.”—Psalm 130:4. 


“‘In certain watering places on the coast of England you may 
find yourself standing at the foot of the beetling cliff, whilst’ before 
you is the wild waste of waters, far as the eye can reach. You step 
into a lift, and within two or three minutes find yourself trans- 
ported to the very cliff head, standing upon the grassy sward, 
with the blue sky above you, and a still wider view of the main 
rolling far to the horizon. What that contrast is between the foot 
of the crag and its summit, that this Psalm is, which begins in the 
depths and ends in the sunny heights of plenteous redemption. 

‘Tt is not wonderful, therefore, that it has been the favorite 
of all God’s saints. Luther translated it into one of his most 
splendid hymns, which was sung through Germany, and by sor- 
rowing thousands was chanted around his bier. John Owen, the 
ereat Puritan commentator, treats it in a volume, and dwells 
especially upon the fourth verse, because he tells us that once, 
when coming out of a great season of depression, this was the key 
for the unlocking of the prison door. And Wesley tells us that in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the eve of his memorable visit to Ger- 
many, it was this Psalm that impressed and prepared him for the 
great revival. Finally, Jonathan Edwards, a man very diverse 
from any of these, when he thought he was dying, and noticed 
how the watchers about his bed were constantly going to the window 
to catch the first glimpse of the dawn, was soothed and helped by 
the sweet thoughts this Psalm afforded of God’s redeeming help. 
Thus four of the greatest of the saints of God speak of it in such 
wise that we are contrained to consider it again and again. 

“Tt ig not difficult to discover the secret of the fascination 
which consists in the striking contrast between the depth of the pit 
and the height of redemption—the pit here standing, not for de- 
jection nor for loneliness, nor for vicissitudes and peril, but evi- 
dently for the conviction of sin. This is an experience common to 
all the saints of God. The more you know God the more certainly 
you will know something of this pit, and of that deep agony of soul 
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which the Psalmist describes in this song of degrees, or ascents : 
‘Out of the depth have I cried unto Thee, O Lord.’ 


‘“Obviously the Psalm has three strains in it: First, the deep 
conviction of sin; secondly, the consciousness of forgiveness in 
God; thirdly, the proclamation of plenteous redemption to encour- 
age other souls to hope. 


‘¢¢Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, O Lord, Lord, 
hear my voice. * * * If Thou, Lord, shouldst mark iniquities, 
O Lord, who shall stand? It is generally supposed that the con- 
sciousness of sin is limited to the beginning of our Christian life; 
and that, through long and agonizing conflict, the soul passes into 
the peace of God. This is, however, a great mistake. If our own 
experience is any true gauge of that of other men, we must admit, 
that though realizing completely God’s forgiveness, and knowing 
that our sins have been blotted out forever, yet, as we stand nearest 
to Him, the memory of those things that once dimmed our vision 
and blurred our hearts comes back and back, and one is inclined to 
feel that probably in the deepest experiences of the love of God 
there will be most need for tears with which to bedew the feet of 
Christ, and for the alabaster box of love wherewith we anoint them. 
As we yet advance in the Christian pilgrimage, though we know sin 
to be forgiven, we increasingly appreciate its blackness, darkness 
and horror. This must beso. The more a man’s taste is refined by 
spending his life amid cultured and high-toned people, the more 
startled he is when he revisits the farmstead, or cottage, in which 
he was reared, and notices the contrast between what he is and 
what they are who surrounded him in his early days. 


‘“We think of God brooding over the universe. There is not a 
wave that breaks over the wide Atlantic, nor a ripple in an inland 
lake, nor the fall of a cone in a pine forest, not one sound nor 
sight in all this great universe of which He is not instantly sensible. 
We believe that He detects every moan of every dying babe, every 
sob of every travailing woman, every yearning of every lonely, 
desolate weary heart. All these strike His nature instantly; and 
similarly, there is not a sin in all the universe that does not strike 
Him also with a sense of infinite agony and pain. If we with our 
dull, insensible souls feel pain how much more must God feel it? 
What travail must it cause in the soul of Christ? What perpetual 
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striving on the part of the Holy Spirit to put an end to sin, and 
to bring again the realm of perfect holiness! The infinitely Holy 
God when face to face with sin must suffer terribly, and can we be 
indifferent ? 


‘* “There is forgiveness with Thee that Thou mayest be feared.’ 
It is interesting to see how the great novelists of the present day 
deal with the sense of sin. All men have it, more or less. They 
may not come to church; indeed, it often keeps them from church. 
Why is it that many men will never take the bread and wine in 
their hand, but always go with a drooping head through the world? 
Is it not often because there is the lasting memory of some sin, 
which injured another’s soul, and left a deep scar upon their own? 
They say: ‘Whatever we are, we are not hypocrits.’ 


‘‘Edward Bellamy has dealt with this consciousness of sin in 
his book, ‘Dr. Hyde’s Imaginary Process.’ He supposes that 
memory consists of an infinite number of infinitesimal fibers, each 
fiber representing the recollection of one sin, and suggests that if 
somehow that fiber could be dissolved, the memory of sin would be 
obliterated. He depicts the case of a woman who had committed 
one terrible sin, and who was mesmerized, so to speak, by its pres- 
ence. She dared not enter society or be recognized; she sat under 
a spell. After submitting herself to this imaginary process, some- 
how the fiber of memory which held the record of her sin was ex- 
tricated or dissolved, and she came out of the trance with the sense 
of a great lightness of soul. But that is a mean way of getting 
away from the past. It is like having a little child in some burning 
fever and then casting yourself into forgetfulness, and leaving the 
child to suffer. 


‘‘Nathaniel Hawthorne tells the story of how Hester Prynne, 
two hundred years ago in New England, bore graven upon her 
breast the letter ‘A,’ and she and her little girl Pearl for seven 
years lived in the house between the mountains and the valley, 
where Pearl was her one thought and care. The young mtnister 
went on his way, a very hero in work, lashing the sins of passion 
with marvelous ‘insight, and conducting himself as one of the most 
devoted and earnest of God’s servants, until at last he could bear 
it no more, and upon a holiday, in the square of the town, with 
Hester and Pearl beside him, told the story of his own sin by 
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which she had been dragged down; and though the people scowled 
at him he sank to the ground with a sense of relief that the secret 
had at last gone from his heart—a sense of relief which he had not 
known for seven weary, bitter years. 

‘‘Note these three ideas: to elmiminate the fiber from the 
brain, to drug memory, to confess to man. But these three novelists 
do not touch my text. Forgetfulness is not good enough. Being 
drugged is not enough, and confessing the secret before men is not 
enough. I must meet God. ‘But there is forgiveness with Thee, 
that Thou mayest be feared.’ Is it not comforting as the great heart 
of God draws near to each of us that we remember our sins, to 
know that there is forgiveness with Him and plenteous redemption ? 
What could we do if it were not for the new covenant? The eup 
of the new covenant reminds us that Jesus has bound Himself to 
remember our sins and iniquities no more. Some people when they 
forgive you patronize you always after. God never does that. He 
is perfectly frank; He forgives and He blots out. He says, ‘There, 
child, that is never going to be mentioned.’ Some people seem to 
think that at the judgment seat of God the past will all be over- 
hauled, that there will be a general resurrection of their sins to 
march before them, and to be scrutinized by all beholders. But our | 
High Priest is not going to tell his secrets that way; He takes 
them, buries them, and is done with them; and even at the judg- 
ment seat of God they will never be mentioned, never. The judg- 
ment seat of Christ may have to do with your deeds as a Christian 
and the reward attaching to them, but as for your sin, if you con- 
fess it and ask God to forgive it, and if you put it away from you, 
that moment it is forgiven. I proclaim to you the forgiveness of 
sins. Saint of God, backslider, Christian worker, man half con- 
demned, criminal, at this moment if you tell Him that by His grace 
you will make reparation, and resolve to forsake the sin immedi- 
ately, I say in God’s most holy name, as one who would stake his 
whole soul upon it, that God pardoneth and absolveth all who re- 
pent and truly believe His Holy Gospel, and that He forgives us 
absolutely. 

‘“But let us always remember the cost of it. Probably none 
of us would ever be at rest unless we knew that forgiveness was 
based upon the atonement—the blood and righteousness of Jesus 
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Christ. There are those who take the parable of the prodigal son 
as their entire theology, and assert that God forgives as easily as 
the father his child. But if He forgave us so, there would always 
be an uneasy feeling that perhaps He forgave us at the impulse 
of His love, and that, therefore, at the impulse of justice He might 
turn from us again. But no such uneasy dread can ever cast a 
permanent shadow over those who know that the great God has 
taken the curse and agony of their sin to His own heart; that by 
His own suffering and sorrow He has grappled with the problem of 
sin. We may stand because He was laid low; we reach the sunny 
height because He descended into the pit. ‘There is forgiveness 
with Thee because of the agony, the bloody sweat, the cross and pas- 
sion of our blessed Lord.’ 

““The psalmist says: ‘My soul waits as they that watch for the 
morning.’ Must I wait for God’s pardon? No; God forgives right 
away. What does the text say then about waiting? This: That 
sometimes God forgives a soul, but does not «iss it; the soul is for- 
given, but it has no emotional rapture. If you confess you are for- 
given. The joy may not come, but you are a forgiven soul. Be at 
peace and keep watching. Some time soon God will look in at the 
window of your soul like the morning into the sick chamber, and 
will say: “‘Child, I love you.’ You are forgiven now; you will get 
the kiss tomorrow. 

‘“‘When God gives, He gives with both hands. Heaven’s meas- 
ure is pressed down, running over. We are redeemed plenteously. 

‘With God there is redemption from the guilt of sin. Directly 
the soul looks away to the Christ Who died, whatever be the guilt of 
the past, the burden of the present, it is put utterly away—thoug!: 
the soul remembers the sin, God forgets it. And God’s redemption is 
plenteous, because He not only puts away the guilt of sin, but de- 
livers us from its power, so that though we are tempted we are 
kept. 

‘‘Moreover, He delivers us from the love of sin, so that we hate 
the things we once loved, and love the things we once hated. 
Plenteous redemption! the spirit always becoming more and more 
refined, the soul more constant in its endeavors, and the body trans- 
figured, so that at last it shall be raised from the grave in the image 
of Christ. Plenteous redemption! for where sin abounded, grace 
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did much more abound; so that the very sins to which we were most 
often liable, become the sockets in which our rarest graces bloom. ; 

‘‘Plenteous, plenteous, plenteous; oh, what a word is that! 
Stars plenteous on the vault of night; flowers plenteous in the 
parterres of spring; dewdrops pienteous upon the meads of May; 
angels plenteous in their uncounted myriads; jewels plenteous in 
the caverns of the earth; but all the plenteousness of a:1 these mul- 
tiplied together a thousand times can never approach within the 
dimmest resemblance to the plenteousness with which God shall 
take thy penitent soul today and press it to His heart. Forgiving? 
Yes, but more. Delivering from the power of sin? Yes, and more. 
Delivering from the love of sin? Yes, and more. Delivering the 
body, too, from the last remains of corruption when it rises from 
the grave? Yes, and more; and forever learning what God ean be 
to the soul, whom He wants to make forget by the very prodigality 
of His love. Will you take it? ‘With Thee there is,’ but you must. 
take. He presses it on you, but you must receive. Will you take? 
But listen! It is not necessary for you to go and throw yourself 
upon your carpet in a paroxysm of prayer and ask God to forgive 
you. Get up, man! You need not agonize with God for what He 
is offering to give. Take it.’’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
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THE CONDEMNED SOLDIER 


During the Franco-German war, a clergyman was traveliug 
abroad, and with him an old German, who devoted his life to going 
about and preaching the gospel. One day, being near the outposts 
of the German army, they met several soldiers leading a man, 
manacled and despairing, away to execution. They ventured to ask 
the escort for what crime the man was condemned. ‘‘For robbing 
the dead,’’ answered the soldier briefly. ‘‘And by our laws he is 

punished with death.’’ 
: ‘Ts he prepared to die?’’ asked the good clergyman pityingly. 

‘We do not know,’’ they replied; but one of them, the leader 
of the party, turned to the clergyman and said: ‘‘You, sir, seem 
to be a minister of the gospel; you may speak to yonder poor man, 
if you wish, of the ‘hereafter.’ ”’ 

The clergyman, glad of the opportunity, went and spoke 
solemnly to the unhappy prisoner; but he only shook his head 
and said: 

‘‘No! I am not ready to die, but that does not trouble me. My 
sorrow, and these tears, are for my wife and little children, left 
destitute and heart-broken; my thoughts are all of them trouble 
me with nought else!”’ 

As he continued in this strain, the old German, who nad been 
attentively listening, stepped forward. 

““My friend,’’ he said, ‘‘I weep for you. I have no child—no 
wife. My heart was long ago made one with God, and death to me 
has no terror; it is only a welcome guest. I will die instead of 
you. I have nought to lose, but, oh, so much to gain! I give 
you my life.’’ 

All around stood amazed at this strange proposal; but, as the 
officer in command saw that the German really was in earnest, he 
said: ‘‘I have no power to accept your offer; but let us return to 
the camp, and-tell this strange circumstance to the general.’’ 

So they turned and went, the German walking beside the poor 
manacled prisoner, trying to comfort him, telling him of Jesus. 
The general, too, seemed strangely moved, and asked the German 
if he were really sincere in his offer. 
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‘‘Oertainly,’’ answered the old man; ‘‘I tell you death is no 
dread to me; I am Christ’s, and I shall only go to Him; I will 
gladly lay down my life as a ransom for this poor man’s. Surely, 
the law cannot require two to die. My life will suffice !’’ 

The general, still more astonished, referred the matter to the 
Crown Prince, who thought long over it. At last he said: ‘‘The 
law does not admit of your being accepted for him; but I can do one 
thing, I can pardon, and I give you this man’s life instead of 
taking yours.”’ 

I leave you to imagine the sequel, and the prisoner’s gratitude 
to his deliverer, while I would ask you to turn from this true story 
to an older one—the story of Him Who meets the poor manacled sin- 
ner going forth to die, and Who says in love and pity, ‘‘I will lay 
down My life for thee!’’ His was not only an offer, but a bitter, 
though blessed reality. 

In Leviticus 1:4, when the sinner, conscious of his having de- 
served death, brought a lamb’s life and blood, it was accepted of 
God, instead of his own. But Christ, the Lamb of God, once and 
forever took away sin by the sacrifice of himself. Dear reader, if 
you believe not in Jesus, you are ‘‘condemned already’’ (John 
3:18), and are only waiting for the execution of the sentence. 
Even now, on your way towards destruction, fast bound by sin, 
Jesus meets you and says, ‘‘I gave My life for you;’’ for ‘‘there is 
none other name under heaven given among men whereby we must 
be saved.’’— Watchword. » 
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THE PENITENT ROBBER. 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 


“And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when Thou comest into 
Thy kingdom.’—Luke 23:42. 

I like Luke’s description of these two men better than any 
other. He does not call them thieves; he calls them malefactors— 
that is, doers of evil, without specifying the exact form of crime to 
which they had committed themselves, and which had brought upon 
them the agonies of crucifixion. I am quite willing that one of 
them should be called a thief: he was small and mean of mind, 
and there was nothing in his speech that did not become a very 
low and vulgar order of intellectual and moral conception. But 
the one who is usually spoken of as the penitent thief proved 
himself in this last distress to be one of the greatest men that 
ever lived in the world. If you analyse his speech you will find 
that in philosophy, in audacity of thought, in width and penetra- 
tion of conception, no greater speech was ever made by human 
lips. I am, therefore, prepared to defend this malefactor on the 
intellectual side, and to redeem him from the debasement of his 
association with a man of a nutshell mind and of a foul tongue. 

This is one of the stories in the Bible that must be true, by the 
mere force of its audacity. It never could have entered the mind 
of a romancist that such a man, under such circumstances, could 
have made such a speech. All the disciples are mean men, intel- 
lectually, compared with this dying malefactor. They never discov- 
ered, up to the time of the Crucifixion, intellectual vigor enough 
to conceive a figure like this. They have painted women well, they 
done justly by a thousand beautiful incidents in the life of their 
great sweet Lord, but no man like this have they ever dreamed into 
being. He was real—he did say these words. They stand out from 
all other words so grandly as to be their own best testimony and 
vindication. What did this dying malefactor do to prove his in- 
tellectual greatness? He saw the Lord in the victim. What did 
all the other minds round about him? What vulgarity always does 
and must do—reviled, derided, scorned the weak, defied the im- 
potent, crushed the worm. It was like them, worthy of them; in so 
doing they did not debase Christ; they wrote themselves little men. 
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Is it a great thing for thee, poor coward, to revile a man both 
of whose hands are nailed, and whose feet are pierced with iron, 
and whose temples are bleeding because of the cruel thorn? Art 
thou very witty, mighty in mind, very chivalrous and nobly heroie 
to speak derisive words of any man in such circumstances? But 
one man, a malefactor—not a thief—a revolutionist, a traitor, call 
him by these greater names if you like; a man who plotted treason 
and wrought it out very nearly to success—a malefactor, it was 
left to him to see in the pierced victim a Lord, a Majesty, a King; 
to read aright the words that were written above His head, not in 
derisive tones and mocking accents, but with all the sea-like wave 
and rythm of music, and to give that superscription its proper 
exposition, not by adding a word to it, but simply by reading it in 
the proper tone. 


Observe how all other men looked upon Christ just then. All 
the disciples had forsaken Him, and fled away. The women were 
standing in helpless tears, dejected and speechless. All the people 
round about, big and little, were mocking and deriding the great 
Sufferer. One of the malefactors was saying, ‘‘If Thou be the 
Christ, save Thyself and us.’’ Little minds have all little scales 
of proof. If Jesus had come down from the Cross and taken the 
two thieves with Him, that would have settled everything in the 
mind of the malefactor, but it would have only settled it for the 
moment. He would have taken from that wider liberty to repeat 
his petty felonies. He must be a thief, that man, and he would 
have made his calling and election sure. But in the midst of all 
this abandonment on the one hand, derision, contempt, and scorn 
on the other, an unexpected and unlikely voice says ‘‘Lord’’ to the 
dying Nazarene. It was a great thought, it was an audacious utter- 
ance. Viewed in relation to the time and all the convergent cir- 
cumstances of the case, to have said ‘‘Lord’’ then was to have seen 
the sun amid the darkness of midnight, to have penetrated the 
gloom of countless generations and ages, and to have seen all the 
stars in their keenest glitter of light far away above the dense and 
lowering gloom. 


Dost thou see big things in the dark, my friend, or art thou 
terrified by thine own shadow? What mind hast thou? A fore- 
casting and prophetic mind, a seeing mind, a prophetic brain; or 
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art thou dazed by lights that seem to have no relation and har- 
mony, and confounded by voices coming from a thousand different 
quarters at once? Hast thou shaping power of mind, a grand 
power, all but creative, which orders chaos into Cosmos, which 
makes the darkness reveal its jewelry of stars? Where art thou 
in this great religious thinking? Learn from a strange teacher that 
Victim and Lord are compatible terms. Learn that a man may 
transiently be at the very depth of his history, that he may come up 
from that with a completer strength and a fuller lustre to the 
height of power. ‘‘He made Himself of no reputation; He took 
upon him the form of a servant; He became obedient unto death.’’ 
The action was upon His side, though His enemies took credit for 
having worsted Him, and brought Him to this disastrous and 
humiliating catastrophe. Dost thou only know a king when he is 
upon a throne? Dost thou require a great label in red letters to be 
put around a man’s neck to know just what he is? Dost thou know 
no man can be a great man who lives in a little house? Sayest thou 
of thy small vulgarized mind, ‘‘The man who lives amid all these 
bricks must be a huge man?’’ Dost thou never see a third-class 
passenger in a first-class carriage? What sort of mind hast thou? 
No wonder that thy power cripples, having not only no wings, but 
hardly any feet, or lame on both feet, like Mephibosheth, for thou 
dost think too much of his tones and his exterior, of transient 
phenomena; thou dost not penetrate to the reality and the essence 
of things, and see the God in flesh, the Lord in the victim, the 
crown in the cross. Oh, that the Lord God of Elijah and Elisha 
would open thine eyes, poor servant, to see within the thronging 
soldier-host a circle of angels, keen as lightning, terrible as fire, 
defensive as almightiness! ’ 


This malefactor, a man who could have played with thrones 
and nations, did more than see the Lord in the victim, and yet it 
was something exactly on the same line of thought. He saw life 
beyond death. Consider where he is: on the cross, bleeding, his 
life oozing out of him in red drops; his breath will presently be 
gone. Is he throttled, killed?—is he a beast thrust through that 
will baptize the earth with red water, and exhale and blend with 
the infinite azure? He is not conquered: he dies to live. ‘‘Lord,”’ 
said he, ‘‘remember me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.”’ 
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‘‘But you are dying.’’—‘‘No.’’ ‘‘You are to be buried.’’—‘‘No.”’ 
It is your last hour.—‘‘No. I cannot die: if this Man take me in 
charge, death will be but a momentary shadow. I will come up into 
larger life. This Man breathes eternity, and creates kingdoms, and 
sets up.empires, and gives away thrones. I cannot die if He take 
charge of me.’’ Who ever made so grand a speech in circumstances 
so unlikely to have suggested such an outcome? What is your 
speech? A sad farewell—something little better than a whine— 
the whimper of a subdued nature—the tremulous breath of one 
whose strength is all gone? Or dost thou languish away?’’ Dost 
thou hear the angels singing ‘‘Sister spirit, come away?’’ Dost 
thou say ‘‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory?’’ What is thy faith doing for thee? Be not shamed 
by a malefactor. Where he saw possibilities of life, seest thou 
nothing but a dark destiny after death? Let thy Christianity be 
better than his malefaction—let thy faith be a greater faith than 
his. Speak thou of life, of immortality, of kingdoms, of thrones. 
Be not thou one whose breath is in his nostrils, and who is con- 
sumed before the moth. 


The dying malefactor spoke up for Christ. Into what strange 
circumstances we are often drawn—our friends gone or dumb, our 
enemies deriding and mocking, and our defence spoken by a 
strange tongue! We are better known than we think for; al! 
our help comes from unexpected quarters. The true man is not 
utterly deserted; someone will arise from a corner unthought of 
to speak a kind word for him. The malefactor said, ‘‘This man 
hath done nothing amiss.’’ It was a bold thing to say: the Court 
had condemned Him, the High Priest had reviled Him, the senti- 
ment of the times was against Him, the mob had hustled Him to 
Golgotha; and the malefactor undertook from that high court to 
reverse the decree, and to pronounce the Son of God to be unworthy 
of such a death! 

We have our chances of speaking for Christ—how do we use 
them? He is still upon the cross—who speaks for Him? I have 
heard men speak for Christ whose way of doing it I have envied, 
and who were the very last men in the world, I thought, who 
could ever have spoken up for such a Lord. They have’ spoken 
with the pathos of gratitude; they have spoken with the directness 
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of a burning and earnest conviction. Were they ministers in the 
usual sense of the term? No, but they were ordained prophets of 
God. In this London have I heard men, outside and in, speak, 
who were no ministers in pulpits, but grand ministers really—not 
ordained under roofs like this, but ordained by Christ in the moun- 
tains, far away from the city, and filled with light and life and love. 
The Lord will always have someone to speak for Him. What say 
you? Will you enter His service tonight as expositors and de- 
fenders? Are you slow of speech? You need not be slow of action. 
We can be exemplars where we cannot be advocates: we can live 
a life where we cannot make a speech; every man amongst us can 
do something to proclaim, not the innocence only, but the infinite 
and incorruptible holiness of Jesus Christ. 


This malefactor saw the kingdom beyond the cross. Great 
man—piercing mind—audacious thinker—Is there a man here of 
such spirit and temper? It is not in man; it is a revelation of 
the Holy Ghost. God opens strange mouths to speak His truth. 
How can He be a King who is on a cross—how can He be rich 
Who is poor—how can He save me Who cannot save Himself? We 
are all nailed by the same cruel hand to the same cross—we are 
equal. The dying malefactor says, ‘‘Lord,—one is Lord, one is 
King, one will come again—oh, that He would remember me!’’ Just 
see then how our selfishness differs. The little thief said, ‘‘Save 
me, take me down from the ecross,’’—the big thief said, ‘‘Never 
mind the present: let it be a kingdom when it comes—an ulterior 
salvation, an ulterior destiny.’’ Selfishness indeed, but on a nobler 
scale. The small mind wanted an immediate benefit; the great 
mind said, ‘‘Let us go through this tunnel into the great kingdom, 
into the beautiful landscape. When we shoot out of this darkness— 
Lord, remember me!’’ Perhaps not selfish either. He might 
have been at the Last Supper: he might have been a transmigration 
of the old self of the damned Judas—for did not Jesus then say 
‘“Remember Me’’? Whence came this malefactor?—is this Judas 
redivivus?—is he come back again? For he was king intellectually 
of all the others, the only man that could have plotted the last 
catastrophe in the Christian history. Jesus said, before they parted, 
‘‘Do this in remembrance of Me.’’ He would be remembered here 
—the dying malefactor would be remembered there. Could Christ 
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forget him—the last tongue that had a word to say for Him, that 
spoke with dying breath, with intolerable agony, his tongue drop- 
ping blood whilst it dropped the syllables—is Christ the man to for- 
get a chivalry like that? No, no! He is not a mean Lord: that 
thief shall:be in Paradise, if there is a Paradise to enter. Jesus 
said unto him, ‘‘This day—today, shalt thou be with Me in Para- 
dise.’? What answers He gives—so broad, deep, full, majestic. We 
take our little river, and He gives us His great sea. Do you love 
this Christ? When was He guilty of meanness, of littleness of 
thought, of poverty of action, of shallowness of sympathy? When 
was His answer below the occasion? 


The intercourse is now lifted to a higher level, from these two 
_ crosses. The mocking men below are deriding Him, and derision 
soon comes to an end. Nothing lives but love. Contempt kills 
its victims and its votaries, but love gives more life the more it is 
encouraged. The more it is expressed, the larger you become. 
Pray without ceasing you may—deride without ceasing you cannot. 
There are fires that scorch the tongue into prayer. 


Did not this dying malefactor say more in that interview with 
Christ than some of us have ever said in our lives? He defended 
Him, he hailed Him Lord, he ascribed to Him a kingdom, he 
triumphed over death, he saw the crown above the cross. Chris- 
tianity invites and encourages vigor and intellect. It will take in 
the meanest soul, so hospitable is it. It will spread banquets for 
the highest guests, until they be satisfied with a rich and lasting 
content. Are you standing outside because you are so great a man 
you do not like to patronize Christ? Greater men than you have 
clung to His feet and washed those feet with their tears. Greater 
men than you have called Him ‘‘Lord,’’ and have said— 


“Oh that with yonder sacred throng 
We at His feet might fall, 

To join the everlasting scng, 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 


What say you? If the thief or malefactor acknowledged Him, 
did He decline the acquaintance? No. He is holy enough to 
stoop, God enough to be nothing before the bar of human criticism, 
pure enough to guest in that big heart all fallen ones, and to wash 
them in the fountain of His love. 
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There they went out together, Lord.and thief, innocence and 
evil. ‘‘Like takes to like,’’ says the derisive man. ‘‘The sun puri- 
fies all things,’’ says the Christian believer.—British Weekly. 


ON THE WAY TO CALVARY 
BY THE REV. ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 


The streets of Jerusalem were as splendidly suited for sight- 
seeing as those of our own beautiful Edinburgh. Picture the sight 
seen that morning as the chief centurion, with his band of soldiers, 
led the three condemned men from the Roman Pretorium to Cal- 
vary. Two of them were thieves, whose names we do not know; the 
third was Jesus, mangled and bleeding, weak and fainting. No 
food had crossed His lips, His head had not touched a pillow 
during the whole of the preceding night, unless it were the damp 
grass of Gethsemane. On His breast lay a conspicuous board, on 
which the clerk of the court had written His sentence. Up and 
down the streets went the procession, followed by a multitude who 
had come to see the strange sight. But it soon became evident 
that Calvary would never be reached if some one did not relieve 
Jesus of His burden. He had fallen several times, and had risen 
and staggered on; but the last. time His well-nigh fainting form 
stopped the advance of the soldiers. The centurion hailed a 
humble Jew, who was proceeding citywards on some errand, and 
compelled him to bear the cross. Unwilling Simon at first was, 
for no Jew could bear the ignominy of being seen carrying the 
hated cross; but he soon began to feel the strange and benign influ- 
ence of Him who walked by his side. As he sat at his fireside that 
night, and told the strange things that had happened to him since 
the morning, he told them that the Man whose cross he had borne 
was indeed the Messiah. He was not beside himself, he explained 
to his wondering wife and sons; and, oh! how he _ wished his 
children had been there to share the glory of carrying that bur- 
den! Then he told them that he had waited and seen the end, 
and had heard all the words that fell from the lips of the crucified 
Jesus. A new light beamed from his eye, and a new enthusiasm 
_was kindled in him. His family. saw this, though they could not 
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yet believe. But the week after they heard of the resurrection, 
and six weeks later of Pentecost, and their wonder was changed to 
faith, their awe to joy. 

It was just at the moment that Simon was lifting his cross on 
to his shoulders that Jesus turned to the weeping women and said, 
‘‘Weep not for Me, but rather for yourselves and your children.”’ 
He projected Himself forty years into the future, when these 
mothers would be old and gray-haired and the children in their 
arms middle-aged, in the midst of the horrible scenes at the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, during that siege that is almost matchless 
in the annals of history. He would have them weep, not for Him, 
bruised and bleeding as He was, but for the cause of all His suffer- 
ing, and theirs in the near future. Only the day previous had 
He wept for Jerusalem as He saw the sin which was bringing the 
wrath of God on it. There is something here for all those esthetic, 
sentimental, artistic and emotional Christians whose religion comes 
from Florence and Rome. It is not religion to stand weeping for 
hours before some picture of sacred art. Weep rather for your- 
selves and for the cause of all tears. 

There was in Jerusalem a society of benevolent ladies, who, 
among other things, prepared a cup whose narcotic qualities could 
deprive the condemned man of His sufferings. This cup was 
offered to Jesus at the foot of Calvary; but when He tasted what 
it was, He gave it back to the kind hand that offered it. We can- 
not see to the bottom of Christ’s motives, but we can guess thus 
far that this was one of the most subtle temptations He had to 
meet, though it was not meant as such. Had He quaffed the 
stupefying potion; it would have been flinching from that work 
He had voluntarily undertaken. His sacrifice would not have 
been complete. During the next three hours a great part of our 
redemption had still to be paid, and He meant to pay it to the ut- 
termost farthing. Had He drunk it, we would have been deprived 
of all His glorious sayings on the cross: ‘‘Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do;’’ ‘‘My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?’’ ‘‘Into Thy hands I commit My Spirit;’’ 
‘‘This day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise;’’ and that last, 
grand ery of triumph, ‘‘It is finished.’?’ Had He drunk of it, 
He could not be the Comforter He is to His people, at the stake, 
on the rack, quivering under the surgeon’s knife, or in that last 
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- moment when entering the dark river. There is no dying saint 
who does not rejoice in the grand example of the Captain of sal- 
vation, and who does not wish to be keenly conscious, like Him, 
to the last, and to feel that though He walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, he need fear no evil, for Christ is with 
him.—British Weekly. : 


THE FIRST FRUIT OF THE CROSS. 


BY THE REV. 8. PEARCE CAREY, M.A. 


“And one of the malefactors which were hanged railed on Him, 
saying, Art not Thou the Christ? save Thyself and us. But the other 
answered, and rebuking him, said, Dost thou not even fear God, seeing 
thou art in the same condemnation? And we indeed justly; for we 
receive the due reward of our deeds: but this man hath done nothing 


. amiss. And he said, Jesus, remember me when Thou comest in Thy 


Kingdom. And He said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, Today shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise.”’—Luke 23:39-43. 

Of all the four evangelists Luke was par excellence the evan- 
gelist in the modern sense. More than any of the other four, he 
loved to represent Christ as the Ingatherer of the outcasts, as the 
Redeemer of men and women in the lowest strata of society. In 
the following of his medical profession he had probably seen more 
of the dark, sad, sinful side of life than had the other three evan- 
gelists, and so found peculiar delight in telling how the Great 
Physician brought the healing virtue of His gracious love into 
lives that were counted the most hopeless. It is he, and he only, 
who tells us of the feast that was broken in upon by the tear- 
flood of the beautiful penitent. It is he, and he only, who makes 
a sweet trio of Christ’s stories of found sheep and coin and son. 
It is he, and he only, who tells of the ‘‘salvation’’ that came to 
the house of the close-fisted and thieving Zaccheus; and he, and 
he only, has recorded the repentance of the red-flag revolutionist 
upon the eross. It is his brief story of this last repentance that 
we are to study in this sermon. 

And, first of all, we will try and discover the man’s previous 
history before he paid his crime’s penalty upon the cross. I think 
that the very fact that that penalty was crucifixion gives us the 
elue to his character and history. For the cross was probably 
Rome’s unique and special punishment for riot and rebellion. That 
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eruelest of punishments, that worst of tortures, that slowest of 
executions, with its exposure, its shame, its unsoothable restless- 
ness and furious thirst, was the penalty for insurrection which 
Rome brought into the provinces she conquered. The cross ever 
followed in the wake of the ‘‘EHagles.’’ Rome planted the cross 
on the outskirts of the cities that she conquered, that rebels might 
take warning, and the voice of sedition be horror-struck into 
silence. It was the mode of execution kept sacred for the most 
part for rioters and traitors. Other criminals might be beheaded, 
or strangled, or stoned, but the rebel must be crucified. For in her 
provinces political offenders were the only ones with whom Rome 
refused to be lenient. As severe as Russia today with her Nihil- 
ists, was Rome with her apostles and disciples of revolt. And she 
was careful to choose a time of popular festival for her crucifixions, 
that the dread of her inexorable name might awe the fickle crowds 
into submission. And so it was that that Passover week, ‘before 
ever Jesus had been sentenced to the ercss on the charge of 
treason, the two revolutionists had been chalked for execution as 
an object-lesson for the turbulent feasters. I fear.there was awfully 
ample excuse for the people’s disloyalty and not infrequent insur- 
rection. For Rome simply sucked the blood of her provinces. 
The rule of each province was practically put up to auction by the 
emperor in open market, and the highest bid fetched it. There 
was no fixed salary for the governor-general. He had simply to 
amass the biggest fortune that he could in his short-lived term of 
office to recoup himself for the price he had paid for the coveted 
honor, and to stock himself with wealth against the day when 
he would be thrust once more into private unofficial life. It was 
one large, wicked speculation. On reaching his province, instead 
of suiting the taxes and excise to the state of trade.and the powers 
of the people, he would follow the precedent of the emperor, and 
sell in open market to the highest bidders the incomes of those du- 
ties and taxes. Then these bidders would contract with other 
and lesser middlemen, and it would always end in the sweating 
and fleecing of the people, and their having to pay far more than 
was right, in order to meet the bids and the bargains of the 
reckless contractors. The governor-general cared simply to See > 


that he got his money, and that the people got no chance of rebel- 
lion and revolt. 
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Was it wonder that the hot-blooded Hebrews could not stand 
it, that every now and then burst a voleano of mobdom? They had 
read in their glowing Scriptures of the light that should break 
in upon their darkest hour, of the golden age that was near them, 
when the Government should be upon the shoulders of a ‘‘Prince 
of Peace,’’ and when all their ‘‘exactors’’ should be ‘‘righteous- 
ness.’’ Was it wonder that their instincts of justice. their Mes- 
sianic dreams, their thrilling histories, their remembrances of the 
Red Sea, of their salvation from Sennacherib, and of the triumphs 
of Judas Maccabeus, drove many of them every now and then to 
enlist in the ranks of adventurers like Judas the Gaulonite and 
Barabbas? Was it wonder that others leagued themselves together 
to seek the fastnesses of mountains and of roomy caves, where they 
could hide their goods from the greedy and grinding oppressors, 
and whence they could rush forth by stealth to plunder the officials 
of the detested Governor or the Sadducees who truckled to him? 
It was the wholesale tyranny and corruption of Rome that drove 
them into this violence and freebooting. And the main blame 
must rest, therefore, rather on Rome than on the freebooters them- 
selves. It was such a life of revolutionary violence and freebooting 
that the two malefactors we are thinking of had lived. Probably 
they had been men of the same gang, for they seem to know each 
other well. Maybe they had together joined the ranks of more 
than one popular insurrectionist. Maybe they had fought together 
under the red banner of Barabbas. There are sure signs, more- 
over, of their haying made themselves acquainted with the sayings 
and doings of Jesus, and, quite apart from the evidence of this in 
Luke’s story, it is exactly what we should have expected. Men 
intensely wrathful at the Roman misrule, intensely eager for de- 
liverance, intensely imbued with the belief that their Scriptures 
promised them the regainment of their freedom and a Messiah- 
King, would be likely and sure to press to hear the words and 
judge the worth of one so talked about as Jesus, of one believed 
by so many to be indeed that Messiah. But Christ was no leader 
in their line. They were soon keen enough to see and settle that. 
The Man to preach on the blessedness of meekness, to talk such 
folly as that men should love their enemies and offer the left cheek 
to the smiter-of the right, to enroll a tax-gatherer like Matthew 
among His close companions, and to bid men pay Czar the tribute. 
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was no prophet after the desire and the dream of their hot hearts 
and could win no reverence from them. Nay, nay. And I im- 
agine them leaving the crowds round Christ madder revolutionists 
than ever, chewing with more zest and relish the cud of their 
revenge, till their wilder violence brought them into the clutch 
of the Roman police and to the cross of public shame. Not neces- 
sarily the wickedest of men—rough men and violent, but judging 
that their times were ‘‘out of joint’’ and demanded such violence; 
men with a rude instinct and intention of justice, but stung into 
their riots and robberies by the wicked misgovernments of Rome. 
Such in bare outline, then, seems to have been the previous history 
of these two malefactors. But it is only with the one who re- 
pented and was of nobler stuff than his fellow, that we are specially 
interested now. 

Let us see if we can now get to the secret of his sudden repent- 
ance. We may be sure that the kingdom of the Spirit is an orderly 
kingdom, and that, howsoever lawless changes in man’s heart and 
will may sometimes seem, they have their natural and effectual 
causes, if we can only discover them. And surely the causes of 
the sudden change in this case are not far to seek. For, first of all, 
the man’s life-dream had vanished. He had hoped to see and, 
perhaps, to inaugurate the overthrow of Rome’s rule in his coun- 
try. He had hoped for triumph for the national movement and 
for a glad share in that triumph. But now he was strapped to 
his death cross. At the very most a three days’ space of life was 
all that was left to him, and the days would be days of agony 
and of defeat. Huis daring game had been played, and he had been 
echeckmated. But it was just in this checkmating and this ruin 
of his life-dream that he began to see the more excellent and 
eternal glory of the kingdom he had scorned and fought against 
so long. When God had shattered all his long-loved revolutionary 
scheming, he turned to see the beauty, to feel the charm, and to 
yield to the persuasions of the purer and peaceable kingdom of 
the Christ he had despised. Often that is God’s way. He puts 
out of our reach what we have coveted and snatched at. He cuts 
us clean off from the goal we have made for. And at last we 
yield, we surrender our choice of the prize He has denied us. 
When there is no longer any hope of it, we learn the fools and 
sinners we have been, the harm we have been doing to ourselves, 
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and we begin to choose the better part we have resisted hitherto, 
and to give ourselves with brave gladness to the wiser will of God. 
It is no mere ‘‘surrender to the inevitable.’’ It ig the heart’s free 
choice of what the foolish will has turned from for so long. 


Moreover, it was the behavior and the divine demeanor of Jesus 
then and there, that won him to repentance and surrender. In 
the earlier days he had heard Christ bless the merciful and meek, 
had heard Christ bid men pray for their persecutors and do good 
to those that hated them, and it had seemed to him only womanish 
weakness. But to see it in living deed close beside him, to watch 
Christ’s kingly gentleness and majestic patience, to hear Him 
pray for the forgiveness of His rough executioners, for that they 
knew not Whom they were handling so roughly; to see His bravery 
that would take no opiate; to find Him never throw a look of anger, 
never vent a word of malice in reply to all the jibes and jeers, the 
taunts and teasings of the soldiers and the mob—that, all that man- 
liness and kingliness and divineness quite vanquished this rough 
revolutionist upon the sister cross, till his heart believed, spite of 
every difficulty of the mind, that this crucified Jesus was.the God- 
sent Christ. 

It is ever so, dear hearers. It is the holy, patient, loving life 
that is the word of God—quickest and most powerful. If the world 
is ever to be saved, and to learn how real is the kingdom of the 
Holy Ghost, it will be not so much by the preaching of the pulpit 
and the teaching of the class-room, though the need for and the use 
of these is great, as by the manifest Christliness of the every-day 
lives of those who call themselves Christians. We must be Christ’s 
sermon and epistle, if men are to be led to repentence, and are to 
come to the knowledge of His truth. I cannot but think that Christ 
would feel a strange sacred kinship with His two fellow victims, 
and would try by looks of pity and of tenderness to bless them. 
He knew they had taken the sword, and by the sword were there- 
fore perishing, but He could not be callous to their fate. And, 
though they both reviled Him at the first, because He had called 
Himself Messiah, and yet would neither save Himself nor them 
from the grip of the Romans, yet I cannot but think that such a 
piercer of character and such a reader of hearts, as Christ was, 
would soon tell that there was diviner in the one who afterwards — 
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repented than that reviling seemed to show. And I think that, by 
look of blended forgiveness and sympathy, entreaty and trust, He 
was searching the man’s depths for that divineness, and was helping | 
him His utmost to let it come to the surface and get away. And, as 
it was the look of the sad Master that stirred the passionate peni- 
tence of Peter for his triple disloyalty, perhaps it was in some 
measure the pleading look of the Crucified that opened the fountain 
of repentence in the heart of the dying revolutionist. We too 
seldom think what power for blessing and redemption of the erring 
lies in looks of prayerful pity and of earnest love. 


Now every genuine repentance will soon or late reveal itself 
in loyalty and service, and so I want us to study what it far too 
rarely and too little understood, I mean, the outflow of the revolu- 
tionist’s repentance in his grave confession and his loving min- 
istry. That grim Golgotha! One victim just waking to the fearful 
folly of his life! Christ fighting single-handed with the legions of 
darkness, His Father’s words of comfort inaudible through the 
thickness of doubt’s fog. The third gnashing his teeth, cursing the 
soldiers who had pinioned him, cursing Rome in defiance of whom 
he had been worsted and was forfeiting his life, cursing Jesus be- 
cause He could not or would not deliver him, though He ealled 
Himself the Christ. Luke shows us that to the one who was just 
waking to the beauty of holiness and gentleness it became torture to 
hear the revilings and fierce passion of his comrade, till at length 
he could bear them no longer, and was brave enough to interpose. 
‘Hast no reverence,’’ said he to the curser, ‘‘no fear of God like this 
Jesus? You know Him well enough, for we have often talked of 
Him. You know He dies upon a charge of treason, like ourselves. 
You know in His ease that the charge is false. You know that our 
complaint against Him ever was He would not countenance our 
program and our plots, that His kingdom has been one of meek- 
ness and of lowliness of heart. Are you not shamed by His patience? 
Are you not awed by His goodness?’’ Then, turning to Jesus Him- 
self, he prayed that daring and most wondrous prayer: ‘‘Jesus, 
remember me when Thou comest in Thy kingdom,’’ as though by 
prayer of his he would fain blot from Christ’s memory the cruel 
eurses of his comrade. I know no deed of man in all the gospels 
at once so brave and so beautiful. So brave? Yes, for he might 
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have ‘‘stirred a little dust of praise,’’ if he had spent his ebbing 
strength in entreating the people to rally and be loyal to the cause 
which was costing him his life. They would have cheered him 
if he had, spite of the mounted centurion. But no. Before them 
all, before the mocking soldiers, before the half-angry crowd, before 
his cursing comrade, he recants the revolutionary creed he had 
been preaching all his life, and proclaims the beauty, the authority, 
and coming victory of the kingdom Christ had preached and was 
founding by His very death upon that cross. Was it not brave 
of him to face the laughter of the soldiers and the anger of the 
crowd, and to pray his prayer to a crucified Messiah ? 


And beautiful, too, that he should sink his own suffering in 
trying to shield Christ from the pain of his comrade’s reviling; 
and that it was not till he had -done that loving kindness for Christ 
that he prayed for the favor of Christ’s future remembrance of 
himself. Well might Jesus have said to him, ‘‘I have not found 
before such tenderness and faith in Israel.’’ How nobly from the 
hour of his conversion he used his breath for the confession and the 
service of his Master! The Sanhedrin thought they had scored a 
great victory when they got Christ hanged between two revolu- 
tionists as though He were ‘‘the worst traitor of the worst.’’ But 
the wrath of man God made to praise Him when one of those very 
revolutionists became, next to the remorseful Iscariot, the first 
preacher and apostle of Christ’s innocence and truth. Was it not 
fitting and perfect that the first-fruit of the cross should be one who 
had clung with passionate stubborness to the very ideal that Christ 
had been fighting all His ministry; that the first one to enter 
Christ’s kingdom of purity and peace was one who had done his 
very utmost, even to death, to make the kingdom come by violence 
and by wielding of the sword? No triumph could be more complete. 
In the conduct of this crucified penitent I can see no parallel at all 
to the ease of one who has lived a selfish, sinful life, but, in the 
‘dread hour of death, turns, either through terror of the unknown 
or in response to the solicitous entreaties of relatives and friends, 
to beseech God for forgiveness for his life of sin. I do not say that 
such a prayer for pardon is of no avail, but I do say that it differs 
toto genere from the courage and the tenderness of the penitent 
revelutionist, and is altogether on a lower plane. Even the best of 
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us would do well to be ambitious to be in our far easier cireum- 
stances, though maybe longer life, as faithful to our loving Master 
as was this grave convert on the cross, in the teeth of almost over- 
whelming opposition in the brief life-space of pain that was left 
him. 


And now we have come to consider, in the last place, the ex- 
ceeding honor and the bountiful blessing that were bestowed upon 
the penitent. And here I throw out a suggestion with some dif- 
fidence and yet with eager hope that it has touched the truth. May 
not the kindness and the prayer of the penitent have been God’s 
answer of comfort to Christ’s ery of forsakenness, have been God’s 
witness that, though He had been shrouded from His well-beloved 
Son through the coarseness and the cruelty of men and the seeming 
failure of Christ’s life and love, yet He had never really left Him 
for a moment, but had been as near Him as ever? May it not have 
been this penitent’s gentleness and trust that rolled up the clouds 
and the darkness like a garment, and brought the light and hope 
back into the soul of the great Savior? May it not have been so 
that the heavens again were opened to Christ’s faith, and that He 
learned that the Father had been with Him all along, working that 
wonder in the heart of the Anarchist, who was the ‘‘first-fruit of 
the whole creation,’’ the first sheafing of the harvest? It is, at 
any rate, to me unspeakable relief and rest to think it may have 
been; for of all burdens laid upon the sensitive spirit, this surely 
is the heaviest and sorest, to say that the Father really had forsaken 
Christ upon the cross. True, the hour-notes in Mark and Matthew 
seem to tell against this view, because they set so very late in the 
events of the passion that cry of forsakenness. But those who have 
studied the discrepancies between the hour-notes of ‘‘Good Friday’’ 
in these first two evangelists and the hour-note in the fourth will 
scarcely feel compelled on this account to surrender the exegesis. 
Indeed, when we carefully consider it, it would seem that that ery 
of forsakenness must have been uttered before the prayer of the 
penitent, for we can scarcely imagine such a ery after so wondrous 
a conversion and so signal a victory. And if the ery preceded the 
penitence and prayer, why not adopt the simplest solution of events, 
and make them God‘s merciful answer to Christ’s agonized plead- 
ing? If they were so, if they were the witness of God’s faithful 
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presence, if they were the angel that restrengthened Christ, then 
how beautiful! And what exceeding honor and what richness of 
reward that he should be suffered to help Christ bear His cross, and 
to see the shining of God’s stars when He had thought it dead of 
night! JI think almost all Christian workers will have passed 
through a kindred experience to Christ’s. At some time or other 
they will have long labored and suffered for the salvation of others, 
and it has seemed of no avail, till they are ready to ery to God in 
their disappointment and failure, ‘‘Why hast Thou forsaken ?’’ and 
then, from some unlooked-for quarter, there come the tidings of 
seed that has fructified and of labor richly blessed, and they learn 
that the hidden Father has been with them all the while, and they 
take up their work again with a stronger faith and a stouter cour- 
age, for a ‘‘new song’’ is in their heart. 

The unspeakable benediction and joy that the crucified penitent 
was to Jesus we can tell from Christ’s bountiful answer to his 
prayer. Oh, how the pain-furrowed, doubt-darkened face was 
lighted up, and how the smiles beamed along His lips as He prom- 
ised that that day He would walk with His convert in Paradise! 
Not that, as the lowly penitent had asked, He would on some distant 
day of victory remember him, but that that very day they should 
both pass out of that grim Golgotha into the gardens of God. Oh, 
what a perfect promise for the cheer of one whose life had been 
so turbid and whose death was so tortured that that day he and 
his Savior should rest together in the quiet and the cool of God’s 
paradise. In vain we ask where that paradise might be. Enough 
that there would be paradise for Jesus, where He might lead His 
brave and broken-hearted penitent into the peace and joy of God’s 
kingdom. The gates of a better paradise than was ever forfeited 
by ‘‘man’s first disobedience’’ are open, and the companionship. of . 
Jesus is promised even in this life to all who, with as sincere a re- 
pentence and as brave a faith as the revolutionist’s, will trust their 
gin-stained souls to the same crucified Savior.—Christian World 


Pulpit. : 
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CHRIST AT THE CENTER 
BY THE REV. PROFESSOR L. L. EVANS, D.D. 


There is an earnest ery for a Christo-centric, and, if I may 
add an adjective, a Christo-metric theology. I heartily unite in 
the ery. Christ at the center; Christ also as the radius measuring 
with His infinitude every truth that radiates from that center. 

No less a measure than the Christ-measure will suffice for any fact 
or truth of Christianity. Do we inquire respecting God’s eternal 
purpose ? Let us seek the interpretation and the metre in Christ. 
Sovereignty, election, predestination? Each is a paraphrase of 
Christ. Whatever Christ means, sovereignty means that. Wher- 
ever Christ reaches, grace reaches there. As large as Christ may 
be, so large is God’s redemptive purpose. Atonement is no mere 
Divine mechanism, the skillful adjustment of expedients or bal- 
anecing of equivalents. ‘‘HE is the propitiation for our sins.”’ 
Christ in the breach, Christ filling the dreadful chasm occasioned 
by sin, Christ reaching all the way from the trembling culprit to 
the Throne with its everlasting thunders. Redemption is no 
mere formula, no prescription from a Divine pharmacopeeia. 
Throughout it is Christ’s personal efficiency. The measure of 
Christ, of Hi&S personality, of His personal force and life, that 
is the measure of redemption. He gives the breadth and length 
and height and depth of it. Redemption is Christ. He is the 
All of it. ‘‘Of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, who was made unto 
us wisdom from God, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
redemption.’” Mark well the statement: Christ was made Wis- 
dom, and Christ was made Righteousness, and Christ was made 
Sanctification, and Christ was made Redemption. Our wisdom is 
not a creed, but a Person; our righteousness is not an abstract 
quality, but a Personal Reality; our sanctification is not an im- 
personal process, but a Personal Life; our redemption is not a 
supernatural life-saving apparatus, but a Personal God, putting 
Himself into the work of our salvation. Formulas, creeds, ar- 
rangements, institutions, things of whatever kind, are well enough 
in their place, but that place is secondary. Christ first—all the 
rest will follow.—Magazine of Christian Literature. 
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